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GIACOMO RIMINI 


Baritone 
of the 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


in Some of His Principal Roles 


(1) A portrait; (2) As Falstaff in “Fal- 
staff”; (3) As Rafaele in “Jewels of the 
Madonna”; (4) As Antonio in “Linda di 
Chamounix”; (5) As Amonasro in “Aida” 
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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
ear 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured 


Telephone 444 


Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATI TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
Secure pomitior ' hers of Music in 
Teachers 
mmended f ‘ lepart nts f school and 
New Orleans, 


DUVAI 
PEACHER OF 


Italian and French 


INGING 

Opera 

House Building 
New York 


12 Metropolitan Opera 


1.4 Carnegie Ha 


SCHOOL, 
Musical Stenogra 
and Private School 

church trials 

Lefferts Place 


BURT 
Singing, Ear-Training 
Publ 
Special coaching ft 


M. F. 


Sight 
phy. Normal course it 
Music 


Address: Brook! I 18 


ROEDER, 

PIANO 
Theory 

Preachers 


New York 
N 


CARL M 
TEACHER OF 
Technic Interpretation 
Normal ( 
607-608 Carnegic 

14 Ma 


, 
680 St. Nicholas 


ourse for 
Hall 
Orange 
Ave, New York 


Residence 


ANITA 


SOPRANO 


MME RIO, 


Vacancies » Few Pupils 


for 
182 Mad Ave 


192 Murray H New York. 


NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 
Management 


MME. 


Friedberg 14 ir 


\ 


Annie adway, New York. 
cal Studio 
1405 Columbus 


50 W. 67th St., N. ¥ Tel 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
branches, Defects 
eradicated 
Diction 

New York 


Teacher of voice in all its 
of tone production 


French and Italian Lyric 


West 86th Street 


elephone, 5910 Schuyler 


MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 
112th Street New 


Telephone 3891 


536 West York 


Cathedral 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


teaching periods address, 
Musical Courier, 


New York 


For 


Care ot 
Fifth Avenue 


FRANCIS 


CONCERT 


ROGERS, 
BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
New York 

Telephone, 610 Plaza 


TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Street 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E 
SOLO 


Recitals 
Instruction, 
Weat 69th St., 


GAI JE, 
PIANIST 
and 
Leschetizky 
New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


Concerts 
Method 
137 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Side 
Founder 
Orchestra, 
instruction in all 
able teachers 


House Settlement 
and Conductor 

announces 
departments, 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, N 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, 
staff of 
136 East 
Telephone 


76th St., New York City 
Rhinelander 4345 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mu. Anna Zivoter,, Direcror 


Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
Bldg), New York City 
Tel 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 





Tue Joun Dennis Menan Stupios 


Tea 
Fvar 
Wells 
650 

For all 
4 West 57th 


Mar Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
McClaskey, John Barnes 
Elizabeth Rhys and 


positions 


hers of 
Williams, Hart 
Robert Parker, 


artists now it 


over 
responsible 


Hall, 


Circle 


Carnegie 


rk City Te 


culars apply 70 


New Y 


part 


Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
S. Boric 

Teacher 
7140 


1274 


onsuiting 
Park lel 
udway, Root Fel. Bry 


Columbus 
int 
ROSS DAVID, 

VOCAI 


Carnegte 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New 


| BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 


tire the throat.” 


Tel. 4834 Morningside 


VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
INSTRUCTION 

New York City 


VOCATI 
84th Street 


lelephone 


Schu 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera ( 
Will accept pupils 

side 668 West End 


(Late f ompany) 


Ave 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICI 
New 
4468 


Sth Street York 


Telephone Rhinelander 


ROBINSON DUFF 
breathing, placing of 
stuttering, also chart 
original chart of Del 


FRANCES 

Teacher of diaphragmati 
the speaking curing 
of Fre Pantomime and 
sarte 


voice, 


78th Street, New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


136 East 
Telephone 


FICKENSCHER 


Virginia 


ARTHUR 
Music—University of 
Alternate Saturdays 
68TH STReet New Yore 


CRUZAN 


Artist 


PROFESSOR 

Dean of 

56 West City 

EDITH 
( 


oncert 


FICKENSCHER 


Teacher of Voice 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 


Perfect Tone Production 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, 
Telephone Gircle 


Repertoire 
York 


and 
New 
2131 


HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Hall Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAI 


828-829 Carnegie Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my 

singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


MR. 


method of 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing. 
teacher for Met 
Readers''"—No 


individual 


(Formerly Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of 
Both 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist 


Hall Res 


instrument used. 


class and instruction 
Private any time. 
6515W_ Flatbush. 


Carnegie Phone, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 318 New 


Will 


York City 


Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at ( Mondays 
and Thursdays), \ University 
of Vermont Summer 


Studios 


Vassar College 
Instructor at 
Session 


ocal 


New York City 
Kingsbridge 


819 Carnegie Hall 
Home Telephone 1003 





ALICE GARRIGUE. MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th New York 


Street, 


MME. 


American V« 
Garden Artists 


MORROW, F.N.C.M., 
Specialist Teacher of Covent 
Highest American and Euro 
Diplomas Lost voices positively restored. 
00 West 107th Street, New York 

Phone 3213 Academy 


ice 


pean 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

of Brookfield Summer 

Hall, New 


Director School of Singing 


York City 


701 Carnegie 


Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
rTEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 

Southland Singers Organization 

by appointment 

»: 137 West 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Lere Tebbs. Accompanists 

Blabb and Willard Sektherg 


ces heard for 
93rp STREET 


Conductor Lucille 


PROFESSOR AUER 
indorses and highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Appl 


LEOPOLD 


praises very 


824 Carnegi 


cation by mail 


SiGgNor A, 
VOICE 
Teacher of 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
Cecil Arden 


West 67th St., 


Braslau 


Studix 33 New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
104 West New York City. 

4549 


57th Street, 


Phone, Circle 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of 
2nd Street 


Singing 


29 West New York City 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky 
Hall Studios, 832-3 


Exponent 


Carnegie New York City 


PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 

Mrs. Evizaseru Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall New 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


SCHAUP 
York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
De oe Tel. 1530 Audubon 


ORGAN, 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE N¢ JAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenu». Brooklyn 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and 
*upils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Musicales. 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y¥. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 


> 


tryant 127 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, Broad- 


way, New York Phone 
DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER 


OF SINGING 


West 67th Street New 


Phone, Columbus 4984 


VINCENZO 
VOCAL 

73rd Street 
Phone 613 


PORTANOV: 
STUDIO 
New 


240 West 


Columbus 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist 
Assistant to Wager 
72nd St 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander 


Instruction 
Swayne, 
New 


308 East 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Thirty-Eighth Sreet, New York 


35 East City 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 


Cartall, 


Method 
Hall 


Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 


Address, J. 601-602 Carnegie 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 
Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio, 
Telephone, 
Downtown Studio 


AND 
the Leschetizky 
115 Hamilton 
Audubon 960 


COACH 
Method 
Place 


Hall 


Steinway 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, 
251 West 102d Street, 
Phone, Riverside 


ALBERT, 
TEACHER 

New York 

366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
Summit, N. J., 


Violinist, 


(In Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HUHN, 


lessons 


BRUNO 


Singing for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertvire 
249 West 80th Street New York City. 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 


Telephone 4474 Academy 


FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


349 CentraL Park West New Yore 
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MINNIE TRACEY 
American 


The Claremont, Apt. 22, 
Ww. $e aiincn St., Cincinnati, Onto. 


GUSTAVE L. 
be ‘i. 


BECKER “2 pcp2,2 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


umbia School of Mi 
° 3095’ Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Adres Bete Commateen, nd Steet and 
way Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON “-HILLE 


ana, OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Szclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


hy 9-2 annem: , 
651 Wea teow Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 

















Piano Studio 

E 

E GARTIA ee 

Ni Tel. wid ‘Circle 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 

be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J25 Jocal Music 


837 West 86m Street - New <a City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorca Insrauctor aun, Conen 
Fa eacher to der H 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, alee "1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 


Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lyachourg,. Ve. 


gaol? WILLARD = 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


BOHNE-T 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, II. 


. MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel. Colambas 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
Panis AND TEACHER 


est 85th Street, New York 
Stadios:| 3349 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 























Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


TEACHER VOCAL ART 
Formerly Soprano of Century and Manhattan 
Com rr Studio: 824-825 Carnegie Hall. 
ircle. 


cam HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Telephone 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Org and Di Brick Church, Fonsie 
"Beth-Fl, Union Theol 1 Semins 

aia Fifth Ave., New York. 














] GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


h} 1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago 


DR. CHAS. A. VOICE SPECIALIST 
“Master Teacher of Singing-” 
—N. Y. Sun. 
Bel Canto taught as prac- 
tised by GC. B. LAMPERTI. 


PHONE 1463 COLUMBUS 33 WEST Gist ST, NEW YORK CITY 














MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenuc, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
And: 
INGERS—Susanne a Ee =. ndrew 





- New York 











ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 





VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 





BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Plane and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Papils. a A Ly: he iret 


PGRASSE ss. size 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


pe c0Nc| 


voice and cepninine it at fault, 
MADAME VALERI 











ene Organist and 


will Pn ay 








SCceaxe 








I always suggest to him to 


There io MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that —_ “tecape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


?LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, l.. 




















LYNNWOOD 
and Choirmaster 
Ho ny Communion. 


FARNAM tise: 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CERT PIANIST 
M ent: ag 
— 4 | ay 











NEVADA = REED 
ie der VEER MILLER 
CONTRALTO "TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


tir. HENRY asap ICC 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York wb ne eg 
Scio Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Diagction: Haaaison isn 2 
Opera House 
ew York City meen 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘=: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Suite 40, 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 
Endorsed 
Chaliapin, pha ae obeek 
Zerola, ete. 





udio : 
Carnegie Hail’ » York City. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





Address 





Cellist 


care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
56] West 147th 5: 
New York 


Orange, N. J. 
KRONOL Tel.: 216 Andubes 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


OZ>z 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Cpera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, I!) 











tata HOFFMANN st 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New Veork 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 








é, 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Cileage 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel, 1006 Schayler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


30 E. 88th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Yandarbiit 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 


Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. Coast 
Tenor ; book 


to coast tour now booking. 
35 Mt Morris Pack West, Rew York 








EMPIRE CONCERTS 
Phone 4013 Harlem 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accompanist— Coach 

Limited number of pupils accepted. 
$18 West llith Street : ew York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


‘ GILBERTE 


E L tp recitals of his own works 
° Successful | songs: “The Devil’ ‘s 
T on 5 , Brening 


=> T > Came Out ‘im the Boost 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 














DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street } NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 , 





other singers in opera and church work. 
Soloist St. Bk Ay N.Y 
- Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 
Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
Personal address: 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
MAE 
CONCERTS and OPERA 
i For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 
Phenomena! Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giscomo Bourg 


Wilbur, "Umberto 
Exclusive Management 
N 479 West 146th St. 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Prima Donna Contraito 
OLGA 
1131 Madison Avenue New Vork 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Cencert Pianist 
peices i am 


449 Eastern Blvd. “Brooklyn,N. Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect; 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President,§200' West 56th St."for All Information 


' 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel. 0651 Circle 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still being built by its —- 
maker 

q Its setitinmed:: use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability Se $3 $$ 5 








Leopold Godowsky’s Famous 
TRIAKONTAMERON 


Consisting of thirty tonal pictures has 
been recorded exclusively on the 
Artrio-Angelus Reproducing Piano 
by this noted pianist 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: : MAKERS 





New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 

















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 

















Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 





His Music 





Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References hannastan 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
306 Fert Were Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runs 


Address: 20 Lincoln pres Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. T emplinovite 2541 


STUDIO: Steinway New York 








J. WARREN  Condacter—Coach— Accompanist 


ERB =e 
YON STUDIOS 


8. CONTANTINO VO)N) Directors 





Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


‘OU know Paderewski’s ‘‘Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Music — for 15c you can 
select from master ieces 
like ‘ ‘Madrigale, ’ oa 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 
que,’ “ Barcarolle,’’ 
“Melody in F,’’ “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,” 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
Bg cd Marche de Con- 
“nl Puritani,’ “The 
ny “La Scintilla,’ 
“Mazurka No.2,'"The Palms,’ 





THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 











PIANG, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Cernegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 951 Appointment by mail oaly 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET we will. Catalogue of over 


Elea Fischer, ist Vielin Luacle Viele 2,000 classical and standard com- 
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NEW YORK WELCOMES CHICAGO OPERA 





“Norma” Opens the Season with Raisa in Title Role—Mary Garden, New Director, Cynosure of All Eyes 


All the world has been set agog and all the tongues 
have been set wagging since the sensational announcement 
of Mary Garden’s accession to the general directorship 
of the Chicago Opera, a position in which she succeeds 
the late Campanini and the more recent Herbert Johnson. 

Of course, endless general speculation on the part of 
the professionals and the public followed the news, and 
in fact, rumors and guesses concerning the reason for 
Miss Garden’ s selection have not yet died 
down, fruitless as such gossip will prove 
to be, for the one and only motive that 
prompted the Chicago Opera Association 
to put the Company under Miss Garden’s 
management was the conviction of its 
board of directors that she is ideally 
fitted for the position. She has demon- 
strated her artistic insight and under- 
standing long ago and beyond perad- 
venture of a doubt, and also she has 
displayed keen business acumen and rare 
good judgement in every transaction 
where such qualities came into play. Miss 
Garden is a woman of unusually broad 
and fluent mentality, and besides possesses 
a commanding personality, exceptionally 
marked courage, and a wide experience 
in the ‘operatic field of two continents. 

Miss Garden is being given every pos- 
sible scope by the Chicago Opera execu- 
tives and she has stated in published in- 
terviews that she intends to leave no 
stone unturned to accomplish the highest 
order of artistic and business results for 
the organization. Anyone with a sense 
of impartiality and an intimate knowledge 
of the caliber of Miss Garden’s brain and 
energy, will feel that she has every 
chance to succeed brilliantly in her un- 
dertaking. New York likes Mary Garden 
as a woman and admires her as an artist 
and therefore her present sojourn in the 
metropolis finds her in the midst of 
friends who will do everything possible 
to help and encourage along the rather 
rocky road she has chosen—because to be 
an impresario of grand opera, and to en- 
dure as one, with health, reputation, and 
purse intact, admittedly is more difficult 
than it was for Hercules to accomplish 
the sum total of all his prodigious feats. 

There is no reason why the Chicago 
Opera should not take its place perma- 
nently in the list of the world’s great 
opera houses. All the trials and tribula- 
tions of the past in the history of the en- 
terprise will fade out of memory quickly 
enough once the bulk of the population of 
Chicago makes up its mind that the city 
possesses culture and  progressiveness 
enough to give it a right to maintain an 
opera company of the first rank. Chi- 
cago has such a right, and it deserves the 
prestige which its opera company has 
given the community for some years past. 
Now the rest of America will be curious 
to see how much of a spirit of noblesse 
oblige and of real do-and-dare the great 
town on the great lake really possesses. 

Tue “NorMa” PREMIERE. 

Meanwhile all New York, socially, 
musically and otherwise, was on hand last 
Monday evening to attend the opening at 
the Manhattan Opera House, where Ham- 
merstein had first assembled the company 
which afterward formed an integral part = 
of the Chicago organization. Very fitting- = 
ly Mary Garden leaves the Lexington 
Theater (where the Chicago Opera ap- 
peared in former years) and returns with 
her singers to the Manhattan, for in the latter theater she 
scored her initial’ and many succeeding American triumphs 
Last Monday Oscar Hammerstein was not among those 
present to witness the occasion (even though his dauntless 
spirit must have been there) but in one of the stage boxes 
sat Mrs. Hammerstein, the widow of the founder of the 
Manhattan Opera and Opera House. She now controls 
that edifice directorially. Mrs. Hammerstein, director; 
Mary Garden, director. Assuredly opera is the first field 
of artistic endeavor to recognize, officially and practically, 
that the day of woman’s equality with man truly has 
arrived. 

Those fortunate enough to constitute part of the tremen- 
dous throng which crowded the parquet, boxes and galleries 
of the auditorium witnessed a memorable sight in contem- 
plation of the interesting gathering and experienced a 
splendid performance what with hearing Rosa Raisa as 
Norma, Gabriella Besanzoni as Adalgisa, Forrest Lamont 
as Pollione, and Virgilio Lazzari as Oroveso, and Maestro 
Marinuzzi as the conductor of the evening. 

Rosa Raisa, the admittedly great dramatic soprano, rose 
to new heights in the title role, which is one of the most 
taxing in the entire roster of soprano parts. It requires a 
full knowledge of bel canto, flexibility and steadiness, com- 
bined with complete mastery of the “large” style in the 
dramatic sense. Especially in the famous “Casta Diva” 
aria is this duality of vocal elements necessary, ard that 
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by the 
Vienna 








principal coloratura soprano. 


coloratura 


is why most sopranos give that number a wide berth. Mme 
Raisa finds her best expression in such music and she sang 
it superbly last Monday. Her marvelous breath control 
enabled her to spin out a wonderful legato, and to sustain 
her high tones with remarkable ease and ring. Her inter- 
pretation was fraught with deep feeling and _ irresistible 
temperamental impetus. It was not only in the “Casta 
Diva” that Mme. Raisa shone, however. Throughout the 
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MARIA IVOGUEN. 


This young Hungarian singer joined the forces of the Munich Opera in 1914 as 
She was only nineteen at the time and was engaged 
Munich director, Bruno Walter, directly upon her graduation from the ' - : 
Academy. She won immediate success and has since then become : stage manager for the French operas, by 
favorite throughout Central Europe, both in opera and concert. She i 
this country for the first time in the season of 1921-22. Her voice is a genuine =| penn wee ; 
not merely a lyric soprano capable of florid singing. It | the Manhattan, under the direction of 
much warmer quality than the average coloratura voice and retains this agreeable 


tone even in its highest register. 
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entire performance she gave a powerfully effective render 
ing of its histrionic side and she delivered the music with 
tenderness, pathos, and passion, as occasion demanded 
Needless to relate, the massed legions of listeners went 
wild over the sensational soprano and applauded and cheered 
her to the echo, 

Mme. Besanzoni’s opulent voice and her moving emo- 
tional scenes were th emeans through which she registered 
her own emphatic success. She, too, has a fine conception 
of the dignity required to portray the epical figures of 
“Norma” and the Besanzoni version of Adalgisa is not far 
from the best achievement the gifted vocalist has put to her 
credit here. 

Among the tenors with whom study seems to be the very 
essence of art is Forrest Lamont, the American. He im- 
proves steadily as the seasons go on, and in whatever role 
he is cast for he makes his mark by virtue of sincere and 
routine acting and well considered and highly musical 
singing. The Lamont voice is expressive, excellent in qual- 
ity, and fully adequate to all operatic demands, The audi 
ence received the American tenor with evident approbation 

Virgilio Lazzari did his deep toned music sonorously and 
smoothly and presented some majestic acting. 

Marinuzzi’s baton had its familiar incisiveness and 
authority as New York came to learn and to value it last 
year. He extracts the full content of a score and gets the 
whole hearted co-operation of the soloists, chorus and or- 





chestra. It is an artistic joy to note his treatment of 
dynamic nuances, phrasings, tonal light and shade. He is a 
host within himself and a rare acquisition for the Chicago 
Opera. His orchestra sounds immeasurably better at the 
Manhattan than it did in the Lexington Theater, and nota- 
ble performances may be looked forward to during the stay 
here of these well trained and seasoned instrumentalists 
under the guidance of this conductor. 

It goes almost without saying that the name of Mary 
Garden was on every lip during the evening and the great 
crowd made her the cynosure of their eyes where she sat 
in a box with Mme. Alda as her guest. Musical persons 
in the boxes were Commander Marks and Mrs. Marks 
(Lydia Locke), Mme. Tetrazzini, Mme. Von Klenner, Mr 
and Mrs. Jacques Coini, William Thorner, 
Mme. Kutscherra, Frieda Hempel 

It must be mentioned as a matter of 
strict record that Mme. Raisa threw a kiss 
to Mme. Tetrazzini, and that Mary Garden 
discarded her usual pearl earrings and 
wore huge diamond pendants instead 


SPANGLER NEW 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 

At a closed meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Opera 
Association, on Friday, January 21, 
George M Spangler was elected busi 
ness manager of the Association. Mr 
Spangler was born in Cleveland forty 
five years ago. He has lived in Chi 
cago sixteen years and for the last 
thirteen years has been connected with 
the Association of Commerce, of which 
he was convention manager. The ap- 
pointment was announced by Mary Garden 
in an official statement issued the same 
evening: “Mary Garden, General Diree- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
announces that by the courtesy of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, George 
M. Spangler, for many years convention 
manager of the Association of Commerce, 
will become business manager of the Chi 
cago Opera Association The Chicago 
Association of Commerce has consented 
to release Mr. Spangler and to permit 
his transfer to the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in recognition of the civic value and 
importance ot the opera movement in 
Chicago and in order to contribute in that 
movement. Mr. Spangler was formally 
appointed business manager at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association held this after 
noon, Mr. Spangler will assume _ his 
active duties on February 1." His ap 
pointment is for the present and next 
season. 

The appointment of Mr. Spangler is a 
good one, especially as the directors of 
the Chicago Opera Association intend to 
appeal to the Association of Commerce 
this Spring to help in securing a five 
year guarantee fund to assure the city 
that the opera will continue. With Mary 
Garden and Mr. Spangler as her business 
manager, the Chicago Opera Association 
should be made a permanent organiza- 
tion, 

Jacques Cont Securep By Mary GARDEN. 


Jacques Coini has been secured as 


a great 


plays x = Mary Garden. Mr. Coini is well remem- 


bered for his exceptionally good work at 
oS Oscar Hammerstein and later with the 
Century Opera Company As soon as 
Miss Garden was appointed manager’, she 
wired Mr. Coini in New York, to come 
ME il on and assume his duties at once. Thus, 
the first change in the personnel made 
by Miss Garden was the appointment of Coini, who en 
tered his duties on Tuesday, January 18, at the Auditorium 
Rene Devries 


Pavlowa to Return to New York 
Anna Pavlowa will arrive in New York with her com 
pany on the morning of March 10, to begin her series of 
twelve performances that night She will leave at midnight 
ten days later after her farewell performance at the Man 
hattan Opera House 


Garden-Van Gordon-Rubinstein at Biltmore 

Mary Garden's first concert engagement in New York 
will be at the Hotel Biltmore, Friday morning, February 4 
The other artists on the program will be Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, contralto of the Chicago Opera, and Arthur Rubin 
stein, the Polish pianist. 


Potter Is Mary Garden’s Representative 
Howard E. Potter, of the Charles L. W agner office, who 
has had immediate charge of Mary Garden’s recent concert 
tour, has just been appointed by Miss Garden as her per 
sonal representative. 
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BERLIN, MUSICALLY, IS CALLED “PROVINCIAL” AS 
COMPARED WITH FINNISH MUSICAL LIFE 


Helsingfors the Center of National Culture—The New Opera House—Finnish Composition—Singers and Instrumentalists—The Real Geniuses 





to report upon its progress.—Editor’s Note.] 





[This article is of especially timely interest from the fact (exclusively announced in the Musical Courier of January 13) that Jean Sibelius, the most prominent 
figure in the Finnish musical world, will be in America the entire season of 1921-22, directing a master class in composition at the Eastman.School of Music, 
Y., and conducting some of his own works as guest of various symphony orchestras. 


This first article, on the music of Finland, was written by the Musical Courier’s new Helsingfors correspondent, Iryé Kilpinen. 
leading member of the youngest group of Finnish composers, but has refrained from mentioning his own name in connection with it. B a | 
already written, besides other music, some eighty songs, many of which have great distinction and are imbued with genuine romantic feeling. Among the lyricists 
of our time his name is destined to rank high. Being in close touch with the musical movement of Finland, this musician and critic is, of course, eminently qualified 


ochester, 


Mr. Kilpinen himself is a 
Born in 1892, Kilpinen has 








ELSINGFORS, FINLAND, December 15, 1920, 
H A Finn who has recently returned here after a visit 
to Berlin has expressed the opinion that the Ger- 
man capital is—musically—provincial in compari- 
son with our own, This statement sounds like a clumsy 
boast, but in truth, when one comes to examine the musical 
life of the youngest of North European capitals one is 
truck not only by its international aspect but also by the 
high standard of its performances and the genuineness of 
its culture It will seem plausible to the outsider that the 
fact that the foremost composer of Scandinavia and one 
of the most important in the world today is not an isolated 
phenomenon but the product of an intensely gifted and 
highly cultivated race. Sibelius, moreover, does not stand 
alone, as we propose to show, but has colleagues that are, 
like himself, candidates for worldwide recognition, 

These men are the center of a musical activity, product 
ive, reproductive and receptive, which may, if not in size, 
at least in intent, compare favorably with that of any city 
on the continent. It is not too much to say that after the 
clouds of war have thoroughly blown away, a new musical 
metropolis will be disclosed on the coast of the Baltic Sea. 

Before the war the world at large knew little of Finland 

or “Suomi” in the native 
tongue It figured in the 
daily papers only when Russia 
new attempt to 
northern “prov 


made some 


russify its 
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of the 
Finnish 
2, Tuivo 
of Fin- 
gifted 


was 


1, Jean 
recent photo 
famous com- 
poser); 
A uula, one 
land's most 
composers, who 
killed at the age of 


thirty-five 











ince,” and when, as usual, 

the Finns offered the staunch, 

although passive, resistance 

which they maintained ever 

since the country came under 

Russian suzerainty in 1819, which suzerainty 
shaken off in 1917. 


was at last 


Fintann’s Civ. War 

But all at once, in 1918, Finland became one of the most 
“popular” countries of Europe, In the summer of that year 
the Finnish “Red Guards,” with the assistance of their 
Russian teachers, overthrew the legal government and at- 
tempted to introduce the communistic form of government 
in order to communicate it, via Finland, to the West. 

But they reckoned without their host, for the conserva- 
tive elements rose up against them and, incidentally, against 
Finland's arch enemies, the Russians. With the assistance 
of a small German auxiliary troop and the German-trained 
Finnish riflemen (Jager), the Finnish peasants’ army was 
able to repulse and totally defeat the enemy. This was a 
vital moment for Finland, which is now an. independent 
republic, recognized as such by all the powers. After the 
brief incumbency of General Mannerheim, the leader of 
the victorious White Army, as state head, Gen, Juho Stahl- 
berg was elected as first president of the Finnish Republic. 

Finnisu Nationa CuLture, 

Through all the centuries in which the country has been 
held in bondage by its neighbors—first the Swedes and 
then the Russiany—its remarkable people have, thanks to its 
traditional perseverance and taciturnity, retained all its 
national characteristics, and, above all, its ancient language 
and culture. 

It is well known that the Finnish national epic, the “Kale- 
vala,” is not only one of the longest but aiso one of the 
most valuable poems in the literature of the world. It is to 
be expected that the collection of Finnish popular poetry 
comprising over a million stanzas, that are being published, 
and the folk songs which have just been printed for the first 
time, will arouse attention in all countries. These consti- 
tute the great stock of ancient Finnish culture. 

Modern culture of Finland is still in its infancy, for it 
only dates back to about the middle and end of the last 
century, when Alexis Kivi wrote the fine dramas revealing 
the Finnish national character for the first time fully and 
truthfully. In this period also Gallen-Kallela produced his 
great paintings based upon “Kalevala” motives, and later 
still, Jean Sibelius composed the symphoni¢s and symphonic 
poems that are inspired by the scenery and the songs of his 
native land. But notwithstanding its youth, Finnish culture 
is capable of passing difficult tests. As regards music it 
certainly stands higher than most other European coun- 


tries whose musical art, devitalized and banalized by cos- 
mopolitan pseudo-culture, has not the genuineness, power 
and “personality” that are the characteristics of the artis- 
tic expression of an unspoiled race. 

HeLsINGFors THE CENTER OF Musicat Lire, 

The musical life of Finland centers in Helsingfors, 1 
modern city of 200,000 inhabitants, Other cities in which 
there is a cosmopolitan musical activity are Abo (Turku 
in Finnish) and Wiborg, with 50,000 and 40,000, respect- 
ively. The balance of Finland’s population—about three 
millions in all (one-eighth of Swedish stock, the rest pure 
Finnish)—is scattered over a wide territory with numer- 





SOME OF FINLAND'S 
GREAT COMPOSERS 











ous small towns and hamlets. Everywhere, in every corner 
of the land, music is being made—in one form at least— 
for choral singing is a highly developed art even among 
the Finnish peasants. The repertory of innumerable small 
choral societies is drawn, of course, from the country’s 
rich folk music, and also from the modern Finnish musical 
literature, especially rich in choral songs. 

In Helsingfors there is a conservatory, a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra and a small but beautiful opera house. 
These institutions, together with a “Society of Finnish 
Musicians” and two fine choruses, provide the bulk of 
musical fare. The conservatory, founded in 1882 and headed’ 
at the outset by M. Wegelius, provides an education for all 
the country’s musical talent and has probably turned out a 
greater number of competent creative musicians than any 
institution of its size and age. It provides, also, the sec- 
ond largest concert hall in Helsingfors. Here the pro- 
fessors give chamber music evenings for the musical élite. 
The orchestra, also organized in 1882 (now municipal) 
and since its beginning led by Robert Kajanus, gives two 
regular symphony concerts a month with a mixed ihterna- 
tional and Finnish program. Concerts without native rep- 

resentation of some sort are 
rare. These take place in 
the “Solemnity Hall” of the 
university. Here, too, the 
National Chorus, under 





3, Leevi Madejota, 
leader of the young 
Finnish symphonists ; 
4, Selim Palmgren, 
Finnish composer, 
chiefly famous for his 
programmatic piano 
concerto; 5, .Armas 
Laumis, founder of 
the Finnish drama. 











Dr. Maasalo, and the “Suo- 
men Lauen,” under Kle- 
matii, give their choral con- 
certs. 
Tue New Opera House. 
Grand opera has been 
given in Finland off and on ever since the year of 1874, 
chiefly by foreign companies, but more and more with na- 
tive forces. Since 1918, when Finland became independent, 
the opera is a permanent institution with its own theater, only 
slightly subventioned by the state. Performances under the 
direction of Merikanto as chief conductor, are given three to 
four times a week from September to May. The repertory is 
the usual international one. A number of good singers are 
among the ensemble, although several of Finland’s best 
vocalists haye been lured away to broader fields. Among 
its male singers the names of Alexis Ehnehjel and Vaino 
Sola, tenors, and Eino Rantavaara, William Hammar and 
Helge Lindberg, stand foremost; among the women, Aino 
Ackté (known also in America), Lillian Granfelt and 
Maikki Jarnfelt, sopranos, and Irma Tervani, contralto. 
Alma Kuula, the composer’s widow, is known chiefly as in- 
terpreter of his work; also Oili Sinimi, her sister. 


FINNISH INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


Among the instrumentalists of Finland, pianist are most 
numerous; among them Sigrid Schnéevoigt (wife of the 
conductor), Elli Rangman, Eino Lindholm, Ernest Linko 
and Karl Ekmann are the best known. Of violinists only 
Sulo Hurstinen comes to mind, although several g 
cellists—Zweygberg, Fokstrom, Eero Selin—are worth 
recording among the concert givers. These are of course 
supplemented by foreigners who tour the country, chiefly 
Russians and Germans. 

Most remarkable, of course, is the number of good con- 
ductors that Finland has produced, who of course do not 
confine their activity to Finland alone. Thus Schnéevoigt 
reigns symphonically in Stockholm and Christiania, and 
Jarnefelt leads the opera in Stockholm.’ Sibelius, Kajanus, 
Merikanto are all orchestra leaders of decided talent. 

FinnisH CoMPposirtIoN. 

It is at least partly due to this circumstance—leaders 
and artists in Finland being primarily Finns—that native 
composition has been encouraged and flourishes so well. 
Finland's composers are known the world over, although 
the first to achieve renown is still in his prime. Much 
could be written about these men, but lack of space forbids 
our giving more than an indication of their worth. 

The most prominent of them, of course, is Jean Sibelius, 
who was born in 1865 and bears the titles of professor and 
doctor (honoris causa) of Helsingfors University as well 
as of several foreign ones. Recognized 


as a foremost,...; 
(Continued on page 38) i sit 
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VERA POPPE 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH CELLIST 





Now On Her First Tour of 
America Which Includes 
Over 150 Dates 





Both Press and Public Have 
Paid Tribute to This Remark- 
able Young Woman’ Art 
Which Has Been Heard in 
no Less Than Five Countries 





Mr. W. L. Hubbard of The Chicago Tribune: 

“Vera Poppé has a personality both forceful and charming. 
tone has character and vitality, as well as sweetness. Melodies sung 
by her cello have that indefinable impulse that convinces; some trick 
of rhythm, a quaint accent, an unexpected inflection, holds the atten- 
tion and quickens the sympathy of the listener.” 


Her 





: 
Mr. Herman Devries of the “Chicago Evening American”: 

“Miss Poppe is a delightful cellist, possessing the warm, mellow tone, 
which is the cello’s charm, and besides an attractive gift of interpreta- 
tion and a good technic to display it. Her talent as composer is not 
less laudable, and her ‘Song of Pan’ had to be repeated. 

“If Miss Poppé continues to work conscientiously she may some day 
need little more than an ‘r’ to make her a worthy emulator of the 
great composer-cellist whose name her own so closely resembles.” 


The Milwaukee Sentinel: 

' “Her playing is a delight, for not only has she a tremendous tech- 
nique, but plays with a freedom and sweep that are more like a man’s 
than a young girl’s. Her bowing is so solid as to produce a tone of 
great depth, and a certainty of execution in all of the brilliant passages, 


most convincing to. hear.” 





Detroit Saturday Night: 
“Vera Poppé demonstrated the fact that she is one of the brilliant 


cellists of the day. Her tone is noble and majestic, and it is evident 


that she is to the manner born for great occasions.” 


The Toledo Blade: 

Vera Poppé whose G string sings in tones to coin a phrase to fit 
the fact of liquid velvet, and whose adroitness in bowing and double 
stopping is a gracious experience. So enthusiastically was Miss Poppé 

: yf 


received that she has been re-engaged next year.’”—H. L. Hewes. 





London Times: 
“Her fine tone and fluent technique were quite remarkable 
revealed an exceptional mastery of the instrument.” 


and 


Glasgow Herald: 

[he young artiste, Miss Vera Poppé, is an admirably equipped 
player, the tone she produces being unusually robust. In quieter parts 
she proved that she can also coax her instrument to tenderness if need 


” 


be. 


Yorkshire Post: 
“She revealed a full penetrating tone, a broad style, and an attack 
characterized by masculine vigor.” 


Staffordshire Sentinel: 
“Miss Vera Poppé, the cellist, proved a very satisfactory capture. 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
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It was the young lady’s first provincial appearance, and the very ie 

generous things said of her playing when she gave a concert in London, rE 

in May are fully justified.” iH 
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Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 3 
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- 1415 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 
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ROZYCKI’S “EROS AND PSYCHE” MOST IMPORTANT 
NOVELTY OF WARSAW’S OPERA SEASON 


standard Polish Operas Also Hold Much Interest—Moniuszko’s Popularity—The Warsaw Repertory—Orchestral Music—Eva Didur a Favorite 


December 15, 1920.—Warsaw, the 
is mg acterized at present not only 
also by an intense activity 
This includes opera, 
drama or comedy, and 


Warsaw, Poland, 
Little Polish Paris,” 
by its vivacious social life, but 
in the theatrical world as well 
musical comedy, cabaret, 
unmistakable evidence of cultural desires and 
drama is concerned, both Polish and 
foreign plays are while in the musical field there 

a distinct movement to do away with the time-honored 
and hackneyed virtuoso programs, and to further the crea 
tive effort of the present day 

But still the perambulating prima donnas 
of the baton, with their monotonous pro 
grams, disinterested in all that has appeared 
in international musical and creative life 
during the last few years, stand in the 
a proper development of our mu 
sical life. We have heard Wagner, Brahms 
tecthoven I'schaikowsky times without 
number, and to us it is very much the 
same whether Herr Fried presents us with 
his conception of these works, or whether 
it is Pan W who does so with his 
markedly operatic temperament, or Pan 
Birnbaum with his great penetration into 
their depths. What the gentlemen virtually 
that the last few years have 
birth of a whole brood of 
musical literature — young 
Swiss, Finnish, Nor 
wegian, American music—and just as one 
is mterested in other literature than the 
classics, so one longs to refresh one’s mind 
with the of our own generation 


orchestra 
it 18 an 
values So lar as 
given, 


way o! 


aghalter 


nore 18 
witnessed the 
international 


Polish, young Czech 


music 


Potisn Orrras GIVEN, 
field, however, the new 
national influence is making itself more 
strongly felt, and Warsaw's great Na 
tional Opera House has recently seen the 
production of several specifically Polish 
works. Some Polish operas indeed are 
continuously to be found in its repertory, 
and these have ushered in the present 
season, too. These “standard” works are 
‘Halka,” “The Haunted Palace,” 
und « “The Countess,” all by 
Moniuszko 

Moniuszko plays the same 
role in the development of Polish 
music as Glinka does in that of 
Russia. Born in 1819, the con 
temporary of Chopin, creator of 
numerous operas, songs and bal 
lads, he is still the most popular 
of Polish composers His opera 
“Halka,” performed for the first 
time in 1858, is noted and liked 
for melodiousness and fine in 
strumentation. The national elk 
ment in “Halka” expresses itself 
vividly in the characteristic na- 
tional dances—the mazurka, the 
polonaise and other country 
dances Its vocal parts, how 
are formed after the model 
Greater unity 


In the operatic 


ever, 
of Italian opera 
and individuality characterize 
The Haunted Palace” and “The 
Countess,” which give fine 
glimpses of the idyllic charms 
that surrounded the old Polish 
country life. Both, however, are 
lacking in definitely dramatic 
moments 


Rozycx!'s “Eros ann Psycue” 
A Warsaw Nove try. 

To these Polish 
modern companion has now been 
added As such Ludomir Ro 
zycki’s “Eros and Psyche” at the 
present moment forms the clou 
of the Warsaw operatic season 
Consisting of five tableaux and 
an epilogue, the work, both as 
regards text and music, is a 
well written, original opera, 
destined—so it seems—to make 
its way through the world 

Psyche, as the embodiment of human longings—the un- 
identified desire for the ideal, the divine—this universal 
theme furnishes the basic idea of the drama. Psyche 
looks upon the countenance of Eros, the god, and as 
punishment is condemned to wander all over the earth in 
search of her lost ideal. Thus, after the golden age of 
Arcady (Tableau I), she comes to Rome with its in- 
toxicatingly sensuous life (Tableau II), and the following 
scenes show her successively in contrasted environments: 
a mediaeval abbey with its stern asceticism; the French 
revolution and its blood baths; and finally our own 


classics a 


It is the Polish composer's opera, 


—Other Recitalists 


time with its materialism and cold-blooded cupidity. 

Eros accompanies her on her roamings, but always in 
different guise. She does not recognize him and repulses 
him again and again. Recognition comes at the end when 
they are united in a fiery death, and her longings are 
stilled. Another companion, too, dogs her steps: Blaks, 
the incarnation of dullness, commonness, crass realty. 
He attempts to defeat her every action but cannot destroy 
her longings. 

THe Warsaw Repertory. 

Other premieres of the Warsaw season thus far are 
Walewski’s “Fate” 
and d’Albert’s 
“Dead Eyes”; the 
the remainder of 
the program in- 
cludes the usual 
offerings. Puccini, 
Verdi, and the 
operas of Tschai- 
kowsky. As for 
singers there are 
surely but few 
opera houses in 
Europe that can 
boast of better vo- 
cal artists than. the 
two tenors--Grusz- 
czynski and Dygas. 
Besides these two 
stars the ensemble 
includes, as juve- 
nile dramatic 
prima donnas 
Marya Mokrzycka 
and Matylda Le- 
wicka; also Mme. 
Gotkowska, mezzo 
soprano; M. Do- 
bosz, lyric tenor, 
and Messrs. Brze- 
zinski and Pale- 
wicz, baritones, all 
of whom excel as 


LUDOMIR ROZYCKI (ABOVE) AND THE WARSAW OPERA HOUSE, 
” produced in the Warsaw Opera House, 


“Pros and Psyche, 
the big novelty success of the present season there. 


vocalists and are equally proficient in the art of acting as 
well, 


OrcHESTRAL Music. 


The Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra has no perma- 
nent conductor in the American sense. The subscription 
concerts are divided between Zdzislav, Birnbaum and Emil 
Mlynarski, the director of the Opera, to whom we are 
indebted for a magnificent rendition of Karlowicz’s 
“Ancient Songs,” an orchestral suite, comprising three 
movements—the “Song of Eternal Desire,” the “Song of 


Love and Death,” and the “Song of Eternity.” Of the 
foreign guest conductors Oscar Fried (German) and 
Ignaz Wayhalter (Pole) of Berlin were the most suc- 
cessful. 

Eva Dipur A Favorite. 

Much enthusiasm was aroused by the concerts of Eva 
Didur, soprano, the daughter of the celebrated Polish 
bass, Adam Didur. Slay sentimentality, inherited from 
her father, allied with the hot Spanish temperament of 
her mother, render her a most interesting personality, en- 
dowed, moreover, with great musical gifts. A very young 
and remarkably talented violinist named Irena Dubiska, 
a pupil of Bronislav Huberman, likewise scored a very 
decided success. 

Orner REcITALISTS, 


Concertizing Polish pianists include Bronislav Pozniak, 
especially well known in the chamber-music field; Joseph 
Slivinski, the Chopin player; Vladyslav Osinski, who en- 
thusiastically champions modern works; Eisenberger, 
Petri and Turczynski, pianists of whom the last two are 
finished performers both technically and musically. 

S. Poray. 


A Maud Powell Memorial Concert 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 13, 1921—On January 8 the 
Woman’s Club music department prepared a- most beauti- 
ful tribute in memory of the late Maud Powell, America’s 
greatest woman violinist, the first anniversary of whose 
death was then observed. Leading musical organizations 
of the city, including the Conservatory of Music, the Col- 
lege of Music, the Bach Society, the Culp String Quartet, 
the Woman's Musical Club, Matinee Musical, etc., con- 
tributed splendid and appropriate numbers to the program 
and the Rev. Dr. Louis G. Hoeck delivered a very impress- 
ive address. The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments included Bertha Baur, Mrs. M. G. Dumler, Mrs. 
Arthur Brown and Emma L. Roedter, chairman. The 
program follows: “Meditation,” string quartet (Mrs. R. E. 
Wells, Mrs. Robert Sattler, Mrs. William S. Simpson, 
Mrs. F. S. Stilwell) ; choral, “A Wondrous Blossom Grew,” 
Praetorius (Mrs. Arthur Brown, Mrs. John D. Sage, Mrs. 
William Say Mrs. R. C. Heflebower, Mrs. C. M. Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. A. H. Freiberg) ; interludium, in modo antico, 

Glazounow, College of Music 
String Quartet (Emil Heermann, 
Carl Wunderle, William Knox, 
Walter Heermann); “Twenty- 
third Psalm,” double quartet, 
Schubert (Estelle Shaelor, Kath- 
erine Bennett, Dell K. Werthner, 
Edith W. Brown, Maud Fileisch- 
mann, Nora B. Thuman, Rose 
P. Kabbes, Rose F. Smith, Mary 
D. Hahn, piano); address, “An 
Appreciation” (Rev. Louis G, 
Hoeck) ; cantata, for contralto, 
Bach (Eleanor A. Bain), with 
accompaniment of strings, chimes 
and piano (Mrs. Wells, Mrs, 
Sattler, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Stil- 
well, Emma L. Roedter, Mrs. 
Neva R. Sandau, piano) ; recita- 
tive, “Comfort Ye My People” 
(“Messiah”), aria, “Every Valley 
Shall Be Exalted,’ ’Handei (Daniel 
Beddoe) ; “The Lord's Prayer,” 

Niedermeyer ; “Benediction,” 
Loveland (Mrs. Arthur Brown, 
solo; Mrs. J. D. Sage, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Pfau, Mrs. A. H. oft ey 
Mrs. R. C. Heflebower, te. c 
M. Robertson). hw BS. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky 
in “The Apache” 


Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky and their lovely as- 
sociate dancers, returning to 
New York with the Chicago 
Opera, have added, during the 
year in which New York has not 
seen them, several new and novel 
pantomimes to their repertory. 
These new numbers more strong- 
ly than ever evidence what the 
talented young ballet masters al- 
ready had proven—to wit: that 
the ballet is not essentially a mere space filler in the pres- 
entation of opera, but by right a brilliant and integral 
part of the opera itself. 

Among these new ballets is “The Apache,” which was 
prepared for presentation in Chicago but never done there. 
The ballet was found to be food quite too rich and highly 
flavored for digestion by opera goers of the Windy City 

It is, incidentally, scheduled for presentation some time 
during the Chicago Opera Association’s New York en- 
gagement, which commenced last Monday, January 24, at 
the Manhattan Opera House. 


which has proven 
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SINGERS DELIGHT 
ARCADIA AUDIENCE 


Amato, Baritone, and Marga- 
ret Romaine, Soprano, Ap- 
pear at Best in Concert. 

MARCOTTE. 


Rare indeed have been the oc- 
casions when music lovers of Detroit 
enjoyed such a feast of song as that 
afforded them Tuesday evening by 
Margaret Romaine, soprano, and Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone, both members 
of the Metropolitan forces. 

It was Miss Romaine’s first visit 
to Detroit, and the success she scored 
has not been equalled by any singer 
during the present concert season. 
The program she offered was suffi- 
ciently diversified and extensive to 
suit all tastes, including as it did 
arias in both French and Italian from 
the best known operas, and a group 
of lighter songs in English. 

Miss. Romaine opened her program 
with the ever popular Jewel song 
from “Faust,’’ in which the beauties 
of her voice were at once apparent. 
Her lower tones are rich and warm 
and her higher ones clear and true, 
without a sign of harshness. More- 
over, she possesses fine interpretative 
ability and agreeable dramatic power. 
Her second number included a group 
of lighter songs by Fourdrain, Boro- 
dine, Depare and Bemberg. 

Mr. Amato's share in the program 
was all that admirers of this splendid 
artist have expect. His 
voice has lost none of its resonance 
and smoothness, and while he has 
not the range or the bigness of such 
a singer as Ruffo, he is a consummate 
artist at all times, ‘his interpretations 
being notable for the beauty and 
finish of his style. 

In addition to two groups of lighter 
songs his program included the well 
known Prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
and the Drinking Song from 
“Hamlet.” 

Both singers were 


BY ROY E. 


come to 


fortunate in the 


choice of accompanists. William 
Tyroler appearing with Mr. Amato 
and Charles Lurvey with Miss 
Romaine. 
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Metropolitan Stars, Give Joint Recital 


Pasquale Amato, Veteran, and Margaret Romaine, 





Novice, Sing at Arcadia 








Hush! a voice from the faraway! 
it seems to say: 
All the tomorrows shall be as today— 


Listen and learn, 


And in all 
as today and 
probably have 


Opera, 


of the tomorrows, 
yesterday, 
Tosti’s ‘‘Good-bye”’ at 
recitals, by way of encore, if not on 
the program. We had it last night, 
when Margaret Romaine, one of the 
younger sopranos at the Metropolitan 
and Pasquale Amato, 


Miss 


stage. She is tall 


just 
we shall 


she has a_ reall 


ing at times, but 
ring with an inten 


one of 


frequently on the 


possessing, with a smile 
her face into a pleasant warmth, and 


as nimble in the patter of the aria as 
could have been asked. 
Romaine has not 


been seen 

Detroit concert 
and slim and pre- 
that kindles 


y exquisite voice, 


powerful, dramatic in quality, caress- 


strong enough to 
sity of passion, and 


with all its dramatic quality surpris- 


the older baritones, appeared at ingly Sexible. The “Jewel Song” 
Arcadia in joint recital, in the Central from “Faust,” with its coloratura 
Concert Co. course. passages, was sung with assuring fa- 
cility and exceeding loveliness 

At the same time, we had the ex- | «yusetta’s Waltz Song” enabled her 
traordinary gift three full arias | t4 qisplay the mellifluent beauty of 


that were not scheduled for the con- 


her voice in legat 


cert. Both Miss Romaine and Mr. In songs she is 
Amato had arias on the program. | ,, jn arias. and 
Customarily they would have given sang Dupare’s 

nothing but trifles for encores. But Forge’s “Song of 
after his third number, a group of the memory for 


miscellaneous songs, Mr. Amato came 
out in response to the sustained ap- 
and gave 
factotum,” 


plause, 
“Largo al 
Barber 
not to 
appearance, 


Mr. Amato, 
regularly 


“Drinking Song,” 


of Seville.” 
be outdone, 
sang 
Song,” from “La Boheme.” 


programmed 


of performance. 


aria, the 
Thomas's 


is quite irregular, 
from 


ing. 

“Hamlet,” vouchsafed the ‘Torea- Then also, M 
dor's Song,” from “Carmen.” Tosti’s “Good-bye. 
A year or so ago there was talk which rehearses 
of Mr. Amato having lost his voice. of Miss Romaine 


Then, he returned, and the talk was 


plied by the 


publicity 


0. 
just 
among 


as successful 
those she 
‘Extase” and La 
the Open" haunt 
thrilling excellence 


Also, she introduced 
us to a novelty worth knowing, or at 


us Figaro's aria, least of strangely fascinating oddness 

from “The “At the Well,” by one, Hageman. It 

Miss Romaine, | jas a difficult and incoherent accom 

after her third paniment, which attempts at time to 
“Musetta’s Waltz | be imitative of whispering and so 

And then forth, and only succeeds in being 

after singing his second | jntriguingly queer; and the melody 


and quite interest- 


iss Romaine sang 
" A printed folder 
the past 
and which is 
agent, 


conquests 
sup- 


quotes 


all the other way. Last night he a paragraph from an_ enthusiastic 
certainly showed himself not the reviewer in Birmingham, Ala., who 
wonderful singer that he has been. thinks that she sings Tosti's ‘‘Good- 
But his interpretations were admir- bye" better than any other soprano 


able. 


His changing facial expression 
during Figaro’s song was as eloquent 
as gestures and a full make-up could 


sang it 


the sting. Would 








have been. He bubbled with half- be sung as 

cynical humor, and his tongue was ' LEONARD 
—— & ~y 
4 5 a a 





who has visited that town. 
beautifully enough to 


Well, she 
allay 
that it could always 


ingratiatingly! 


LANSON CLINE. 


ne 
rere) 





MARGARET ROMAINE 
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HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN DETROIT 
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Miss Romaine Scores in a Joint 
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Detre 
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by Margaret Rx 
made her Detroit debut Tr 


been disclosed to 
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at the Arcadia in a joint 
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prano staff at the 


Metropolitan, 
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delight to her audience by the fresh- 


ness of her tone, 
technique and the 
manipulations It 


the cel 
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with a 
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Miss Romaine’s section 
comprising 
Hageman, Curran and Rs 
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practiced ease 


voice 


diction. 
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renditions of a 
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French 
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at the piano for Mr, 
Charles Lurvey, who 
Miss Romaine, performed 
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HE value of good programs in forming and elevating 

public taste in music cannot be exaggerated. The 

musical clubs and organizations throughout the coun- 
try, no less than the artist, have a grave responsibility in 
this matter which they must not fail to meet. They con- 
stitute the musical government in their respective localities, 
having received their mandate from the music lovers, 

Let us now consider what are the artistic essentials toward 
the fulfillment of their trust. I do not propose to discuss 
anything regarding the practical side, organization, 
ways and means, etc, Besides being out of the province 
of this article, | think everyone will agree generally that 
the business end is in most cases admirably organized and 
run. I will, therefore, ask you to consider only the artistic 
essentials above mentioned 

It seems to me that these essentials can be fully described 
sentence: The presentation of great works 
finely performed, It will not suffice to have a fine per- 
formance of indifferent works; nor is there any value 
in presenting fine works indifferently performed. And yet, 
a survey of the programs of a season from most of the 
important clubs would indicate that this vital issue is being 
discouragingly side-stepped. It is important to insert here, 
in parentheses, that | am now discussing programs of re 
citalists, and the so-called “joint-recitals” which seem to 
be so much favored throughout our country. And, further, 
that no personal criticism of any individual club or in- 
dividual artist is meant, or implied, by this discussion. 

An existing situation, felt to be detrimental, can never 
be helped by personal recriminations of it. frank re- 
cognition of it, however, a discussion as to its cause and 
effects, and a generally accepted responsibility on the part 
of both artists and local managers, can eventually stimulate 
a valuable and far reaching movement for the betterment 
of programs. 

Let us consider a specific case. A Philharmonic Society 
has been organized in the town of ABC, Enthusiastic 
music lovers and generous guarantors have insured a large 
subscription, and a comfortable answer to possible de- 
ficits. A promising prospectus is issued providing a series 
of six concerts: a symphony orchestra; a string quartet; a 
song recital by Mme. W.; a piano recital by Mr. X; a 
violin recital by Mr. Y, and a joint song and piano recital 
by Mr. and Mrs. Z. All the music lovers in ABC are 
anticipating a brilliant season, and reasonably expect that 
the best in music is to be theirs. 

The names of the artists announced are all well known. 


here 


in one terse 


The indefatigable press agent has left no stone unturned. 
Their musical and intellectual qualities must in many cases 
be taken for granted. But how can they be doubted? We 
are assured in the advance notices that Mme. W. “sang 
last week to an audience of over 8,000 people” and that 
“she was obliged to respond generously to many encores.” 
This is all excellent news. Further, that the great diva 
made her greatest effect in her last two encores, namely 
“Sallie’s Heartache” and “Coming Through the Land of 
the Dry.” 
THe Map Waa. 

there is an incorrigible wag in the town who is 
always putting a fly in the ointment. But he scarcely dare 
voice his inquiry as to whether Mme. W. by any chance 
happened to sing a program. He had not seen it mentioned. 
but then that really seems to have no importance. So he 
pays for his subscription seat, along with the rest, and 
secretly consoles himself with the prospect of at least two 
programs, namely, the symphony concert and the quartet 
concert. He still clings to his illusion that it is music he 
wants to hear. He is not quite clear as to whether there 
exists any great literature in the recitalists’ repertory, but 
he still cherishes the vague recollection that there are in 
existence some beautiful instrumental sonatas and other 
works in large form; and that (at some time or another) 
he had remembered hearing songs of interesting classic 
and modern composers, He mentions his hopes and also 
his doubts to the secretary of the Philharmonic Club. In 
answer, she triumphantly points to last year’s program 
whereon a fine piece of song occasionally appears. “But,” 
he argues, “it loses half, if not most of its value, by being 
sandwiched in between trashy works. How can you ex- 
pect a layman like myself to perform mental gymnastics 
back and forth? Why can you not demand from the artists 
a recital program of continuous and progressive interest? 
Why not reverse all the pieces in shorter form for the end, 
and bar encores until the close of the program?” But the 
poor man is voted down as being a crank. No encores 
until the end of the program, indeed! What is the use of a 
“star” without numerous encores? 

Crossing the ocean lately, I recall a cony ersation on this 
very subject with a well known soprano. “There is no use,” 
she declared. “I used to give fine programs, I don’t do 
it any more. The public does not want them. It only 
judges an artist’s merit by the number of encores he or she 
gives.” I ventured to differ with her on this point, but 
without success. Prima donnas are absolute and ultimate 


True, 
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in their opinions. She presented the usual arguments in 
favor of her contention. They were frank and to the 
point. But the point aimed for can not be judged as other 
than an exclusively material one, Art is one thing; public 
popularity another. That all artists, including the most 
sincere, desire popularity and material success, there can 
be no question. And there can be no just quarrel with any 
artist who seeks to attain as much popularity as he can, 
providing he does not allow his efforts in this direction to 
conflict with his artistic ideals, in a way detrimental to the 
latter. Public taste in art, like water, runs down hill and 
if unchecked will end its course in a muddy and chaotic 
stream, I know of no cure for it unless artists and man- 
agers co-operate together, and by merital stimulation of each 
other’s efforts in the right direction, institute a system of 
good plumbing for the art of music. If you want your 
water pure and uncontaminated you don’t pipe for it at its 
lowest levels. It is best when obtained as near as possible 
to its source. It is the same with music. And its effect 
on the public is the same. Drinking contaminated water 
is known to be poisonous to the body. Listening to bad 
music is no less poisonous to the mind. 


Bap to Worse. 


I have no intention or desire to preach a pessimistic 
sermon, It is nevertheless a fact, that in the past few 
years, the programs of many recitalists have been going 
from bad to worse. The responsibility for this deteriora- 
tion rests alike on artists and managers. I refuse to admit, 
or believe, that the public is more than a passive contributor 
to it. Public opinion is not an affirmative quality. It con- 
curs or acquiesces in leadership. It is, therefore, the present 
leadership wihch is at fault. Mme. W. who sings in the 
town of ABC gives a trashy program. Why? She says 
it is what the public wants. I say it is because she is not 
an artist. If she were a real artist, she could as easily 
argue: First, my purpose is to sing beautiful songs beauti- 
fully; second, I can prove myself as important an artistic 
factor in my way by so doing as the symphony orchestra 
which is playing on the same course; third, they present 
a fine program; why should not I do likewise? fourth, the 
attendance of a full house is assured by subscription, and 
I proceed on the assumption that they have subscribed for 
an evening of artistic enjoyment and not a cheap amuse- 
ment; fifth, if I cannot be re-engaged for proving myself 
a sincere artist, I prefer to forego an engagement for prov- 
ing myself not an artist. 

In other words, Mme. W. could, and should say all these 
things to herself. And if she does not say or think them, 
they should be demanded of her by the organization which 
engages her services. If it fails to do so, it fails in its 
trust toward its subscribers. 

There seems to be a faitly prevalent belief that violinists’ 
recital programs suffer through the poverty of literature 
for that instrument. But is the literature so poor? <A 
glance at the season’s programs would seem to indicate it. 
One display (usually superficial) concerto, and two or three 
groups of cheap short pieces mostly arrangements and 
transcriptions, generally serve as the vehicle which our 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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GODOWSKY 


CHICAGO 


MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for pianists at the Fine 
Arts Building in Chicago for a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 192]. 


This announcement of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
MASTER CLASS. Free scholarship application blank 


on request. 


Applications should be made early. Address all inquiries 
until further notice to HORNER-WITTE, 3000 TROOST 


AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago address will be announced later 
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JOHN HAND 


NEW AMERICAN TENOR 
Sings With 


VOICE—ARTISTRY—PERSONALITY 


“Following in the footsteps of MAX ALVARY, JEAN DE RESZKE, TAMAGNO, CARUSO” 
VOICE ARTISTRY 


“He has a powerful voice, clear, vibrant, resonant in the high notes and of wide range, “And best of all from the viewpoint of a singer who would make a 


but always under perfect control.” wide appeal he sings with clear enunciation. His operatic numbers 
EARNEST E. COLVIN last night were effective, but in songs of sentiment he stirs the emo 
St. Louis Star 


tions of his listeners. He sang Beethoven's ‘Hymn to Creation’ with 
a religious sincerity that gave it the impressiveness of an anthem 
EARNEST E. COLVIN 
The St. Louis Star 































“In these offerings the baritone quality of Hand's voice found full recognition and en- 
abled the cognoscenti in his audience to predict a great future for him in that he was 
following in the footsteps of all the great tenors from Max Alvary, Jean De Reszke, 
Francesco Tamagno and Enrico Caruso.” 

RICHARD SPAMER. 


“He is evidently serious about his work and his efforts last evening 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo, | 


indicated that he had studied carefully oratorio and ballads as wel 
as opera. He enunciates distinctly and has style 

ALBERT C. WEGMAN 

St. Lowis Times 


“It is here that John Hand produced his best effect by a considerable warmth of tone 


and careful yet free diction.’ 
RICHARD SPAMER. 


Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo, 
: “Mr. Hand's closing songs were ‘The Crying of Water’ and ‘Hymn 


to the Night’ by Campbell-Tipton, and his final encore, “Take Thou 
This Rose,’ which were sung quite fervently.’ 

RICHARD SPAMER 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis 


“He has a good voice, that includes a good, big 


high B flat. 
ALBERT C. WEGMAN 
St. Louis Times, St. Louis, Mo 






“Mr. Hand was in splendid voice and he showed its 
capability in many styles and in varying moods 
His particular aptitude for oratorio was well ex 
ampled in the despair of the blind Samson lamenting 
his ‘Total Eclipse,’,and in the sublime ‘Heavens Are 
Telling’ numbers His success is marked in the 
very imaginative music of Campbell-Tipton, two 
—s of which ‘The Crying of Water’ and the 

Iymn to the Night’ he declaimed with unimpeach 
able taste,” 


“At the Threshold of his Carcer and with such a 
voice, he can go as far as he likes. . . With so 
magnificent a vocal organ... . In which his su 
perb tenor voice had a fine chance.’ 
Springfield Republican 
Stringfield, Mass. 


“John Hand has a perfectly clear and colorful lyric 
tenor voice of wide range—-a certain limpid quality 
uncommon even among lyric tenors.” 
EARNEST NEWTON BAGG. 
Union, Springfield, Mass. 





EARNEST NEWTON BAGG 
Springfield, Mass., Union 


“There is not only a ‘golden’ quality as some critics 
have said but there is a liquid note--something ex- 
actly like and yet finer than the ripple of a stream, 
There is all of the inspirational charm of the water's 
music, and the much finer appeal that comes from a 
human vo.c> under the direction of a human head 


and heart.’ 
LIDA KECK-WIGGINS. 
The Sun, S,;ringfield, Ohio. 


“*Tell Me, Noah! Didn't it Rain’ made a hit that 
will not soon be forgotten It was called for last 
night and Mr. Hand sang it no less delightfully than 
last Spring He sang for an encore ‘When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling’ in a telling brogue.” 


Republican 
Springfeld, Mass 


“In which the singer's voice disclosed many lights 
and shadows, many real treasures of melody.’ 
Springfield, Ohio, Sun 


“For his singing is perfect poetry of sound and is 
so colorful that it is like also unto painting The 
Wicing of it was superb—to the singing of thes 
classic lines Mr. Hand brought the whole of hs 
superb art which showed not only perfect mastery of 
an exceptionally fine voice, but also revealed a re 
finement of thought and a depth of appreciation 
rarely comb.ned-—-to the Italian numbers the singer 
gave a superlative interpretation He put into his 
interpretation much soul, much understanding, much 
of John Hand, and the result was a piece of very 


“He possesses a rich tenor voice of unusual quality.” 
Washington, Observer 


“Mr. Hand has a voice of unusual volume, whose 
qual.ty is not lost in a voice of color and warmth of 
tone . . He revealed to his audience an unusu- 
ally fine tenor voice, which was especially remarkable 


tor iis sweetness and power : 4 om 
Standard-Sentinel fine art 
ae > : 
Hazelton, Pa, LIDA KECK-WIGGINS 
. . Spring hel hic 
“The singer's style and rich quality of his voice pringfield, Ohio, Sun 
caus.d a pleasant sensation 
The 7 aes “His first number ‘Cielo e Mar’ was given a won 
York, derful rendition and it elicited a marked ovation for 
the singer—-was a memorable offering and won him 


“John Hand has a lyrical tenor voice pure and ex- thunderous applause.” 


traordinarily sweet in tone. He made a great hit and 
his audience could not get enough of him and his 


songs. 
The see 
Scranton, Pa 


Record-Republican 
Washington, Ohio 


“John Hand is the New American Tenor who sings 
Irish love-songs like a genuine Emerald-Islander 


He combines with great musical sincerity and the highest ideals He is fervently dramatic in the smiling Celtic style, 


war = . ’ . “¢@ rreat power, range an ‘ , 
of his art, a most, unusual tenor voice of g I 8 with the heart-break all the while In the ‘Vesti la 
emotional charm. sipsititets Meee Giubba’ and in the Irish love-song, Mr. Hand won 

? News. his greatest ovations from the large and discriminat 


) 
Hamilton, Ohio. ing audience 


“Again displayed the clarion brightness and power of his notes. Hamilton News 
His operatic numbers were sung with a silvery quality that de- Hamilton, Oh 


lighted the audience.’ 
s The Journal. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


“His program was so arranged as to please the most critical 

and all his numbers were interpreted with a wonderful depth 

of feeling His enunciation is worthy of especial mention, 

the songs requiring special effort were given with excep 
” 


“His voice is full, rich and carries with it a dramatic quality 
tional ease 


which made many of his hearers anxious to hear more of him in 
Grand Opera.” | 
, —Record Republican Stenderd-Seatinel 

Hazelton, Pa 


—Washington, Ohio 


PERSONALITY 





| “He measures up to advantage with many of the present day concert notables of long stand 
1 


“Lending to the already charming lines and to the lilt of the Celtic melody, a lot of his own 
ing reputation and is the enviable possessor of a stage presence and personality which is 


personality, in the way he gave them out.’ 
Springfield, Ohio. | sure to be a great factor in the success he is achieving.” 
‘he Sun. | Record-Republican 
| Washington, Ohio 
“Mr. Hand is a man of excellent stage presence and has a personality that wins his au | 
| “His magnetic manner and good looks pleased as much as his voice He is quite as good 


dience at once.” F 
—The Journal. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


an actor as singer. 
Hamilton News 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
“He is a young man of , most pleasing personality and meeting him was privilege of which 


many availed themselves. “In John Hand, the man, they found a magnetic personality and a posting stage presence.’ 


he Dispatch. 


Standard-Sentinel. 
York, Pa 


-Hazelton, Pa, 





Management of JOHN RUSSON, 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1921, by Leon Rains.) 

















[This is the ninth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the singer. 
In the previous articles which have already Respirati in the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took up the question of 


“Health,” “Voice,” “Registers,” “Buffos,” 


spiration,” 


“Application,” “Practicing” and “Solfeggio.” Other 


topics to be considered will be “Pitch,” \vanaiion ” “Song,” “Opera,” “Diction,” “Nervousness,” etc,—Editor’s 


Note. ] 


MEMORY 
(ARTICLE IX.) 

Our general retentive and reproductive capacity is 
trengthen d and improved by every act of memory.” —— 
Prof. Miinsterberg in “General Psychology.” 

Were we to continue memorizing on leaving school and 
a quotation daily—“nulla dies sine linea”—we 
difficulty, as we grow older, to read a page 
or poetry several times through and then 
from memory. But on leaving 
sur alma mater, we utter a sigh of relief, “thank goodness, 
cramming,” and the idea of memorizing becomes 
then in later years we search for systems 
improve our memory! There are numer- 
published. Whether they are of 
student or not I would not dare to state. I 

few of them, and these few I had to discard 
as worthless. Some of the systems I found quite com- 
plicated; many of them tend to build false mind pictures. 
For example: if one wants to remember the word “rose,” 
the system suggested thinking of a garden; we water the 


were if but 
ould fine no 
or two ot musk 
recite the music or poetry 
o more 
distasteful to us; 
whereby we may 
ous memory systems 
value to the 


have read too 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 


“Frederick Gunster did beautiful 
work, singing with ideal expres- 


sion and purity of tone.” 











garden with a hose, which is similar to the word we are 
to remember, “rose” or garden, water, hose, rose! 

The student will find that there is but one system that 
will help him to strengthen his memory and it can be 
described by four words: concentration, application, repeti- 
tion and visualization; and concentration, if you do not 
possess the gift, will prove the most difficult to master. 
If you cannot concentrate no system will be of value to 
you; and if you-can concentrate the battle is almost won. 
If you want to know whether you can concentrate or not, 
keep your mind fixed upon anything—let us say, your hand 
for five minutes. »The chances.are that during these three 
hundred seconds you will find your mind wandering 
from your hand to everything conceivable. You may even 
find that your mind will turn to everything but your hand, 
but stick to it until you can concentrate on anything your 
will demands. There is no way of learning to concentrate 
but to practice concentration daily. Though I use “your 
hand” as an example, I should not be willing to waste my 
time on anything that I could not profit from. If music 
is my objective | would from the first day of practice con- 
centrate on something beneficial to my art. Whatever 
another can do, surely you can. “Everything is possible 
to the resolute man. 

Concentration and application go hand in hand; while 
acquiring the one, we gain the other. They both have the 
stick-to-it-iveness, 

REPETITION. 

Everyone thinks he knows what repetition is; no doubt 
he could define the word, but the repetition | mean con- 
tains concentration and application. I know a man who, 
as a boy, exhihited considerable talent for the violin, but 
his passion for reading was so great that he neglected his 
studies to read. After being repeatedly punished for not 
practicing, he suddenly seemed to become very studious; 
he would lock himself in his room and his mother would 
hear him practicing hours at a time. But while playing 
some exercise from memory, he would read a book. Al- 
though he had made a fine art of repetition, he never 
became a violinist, for his work lacked concentration and 
application. One careful reading of any work will bring 
better results than a hundred readings void of concentra- 
tion. 

Visualization is another art that very few possess, but 
it can easily be acquired. Look for a few minutes at one 
or two bars of music, concentrating intently on what you 

» (both words and music) ; then, closing your eyes, try 
> see the music with your mind’s eye and, when you are 
sure that you have visualized the music, write it and com- 
pare your copy with the printed sheet! The art is not 
dificult if you can apply yourself and concentrate. 

When memorizing a song, first familiarize yourself with 
the poem, then the melody, giving both a careful perusal, 
and then sing it through with the accompaniment. You 
will find that the two silent readings have not only aided 
you toward memorizing the song, but saved your voice 
where, in turning a page, you might suddenly come upon 
a note that does not lie well in the voice and requires 
careful preparation. Now sing it several times through 
with all your power of concentration and visualize each 
page; then leaving the piano, sing the song from memory! 
You may not succeed at first, but do not become dis- 
heartened! “Practice makes perfect.” You will find that 
by followin this, the simplest and oldest plan of memor- 
izing, it will prove the best in the end. As you progress 
and greater demands are made upon your memory, such 
as studying an opera, apply the same method; make it a 


same 
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rule never to study the second page of your part before 
you have mastered the first and advance to the following 
pages accordingly. 

As far as memorizing the words and music of any opera 
is concerned, when the memory is once trained, a singer 
should be able to memorize them in one week and I have 
known singers to memorize a part in two days. But, as 
for working out a part and putting the finishing touches 
thereto, that depends on the musical intelligence of the 
singer. 

In studying new works save the voice as much as pos- 
sible. Having familiarized yourself with both words, 
melody and harmony, and taken the work through with an 
accompanist, try to study the part without singing aloud. 
Glance at a page for a few minutes and then, closing the 
score, repeat the page in your mind. Silence often means 
gold to the singer. 

When singing in opera never depend on the prompter 
for your cues; the mind works automatically even under 
great excitement and trusting your memory brings greater 
self-confidence. Still, we are all liable to err, although the 
fault may be but indirectly our own. Do not allow a 
mistake to frighten you; have you not tripped when walk- 
ing? Are you not liable to drop an article? Is there no 
such thing as a slip of the tongue? And are not these 
and many more of the daily mishaps not mere memory 
failings ? 

Ye Norsy PRomMpreER. 

Should you make a mistake upon the stage, get excited, 
and turn to the prompter for aid, the chances are that the 
audience will hear him beforé you will. When a mistake 
occurs, stop singing, if only for a part of a measure and 
then take up your part again at a familiar place. Look 
to the conductor for aid. A good conductor is of greater 
value to the singer than the prompter and the singer that 
keeps the conductor’s beat in his eye will always find favor 
with him. Accidents continually happen and it is the desire 
of all concerned in the performance to conceal them from 
the audience. It is not only your mistake that you must 
guard against; your colleagues are liable to err, bring 
false cues, set in too soon, or leave a cue away—sometimes, 
I am sorry to say, intentionally, to confuse a young singer. 
If you have studied the work carefully, this will not 
disturb you, for you will take your cues from the orchestra, 
where errors seldom occur. The mistakes that occur when 
singing a work for the first time, as a rule, are to be 
attributed to the singer not having given that part of the 
work sufficient attention during its study; and I would 
strongly advise him taking through that part of the opera 
the day following the performance so that it will not 
occur again. 

Do not study or rehearse the day of the performance, 
except putting the voice in the best possible condition, and 
that during the forenoon. Take your part through the 
day prior to the performance and keep your mind off it 
until you sing the part at the opera. 

There are singers who never stop rehearsing; they will 
even take their scores with them. in their dressing-rooms 
and keep going over their parts until they are called to 
appear and when leaving the stage continue studying until 
the opera is ended. Against such singers I warn you; 
they have no self-confidence and are often the first to 
stumble in their parts. 

In studying a song or an opera, we often learn words 
and music as one; the piano cue will instantly bring tone 
and word to be sung to our minds. Yet the average 
musician finds it easier to retain a melody than words and 
melody. The singer should give just as much attention 
to the poem as he does to the music and should be able 
to recite the poem without thinking of the music. 

Do not try to memorize when you are mentally tired or 
physically fatigued, for you will make no progress. Do 
your memorizing about the same time each day, which 
will not only strengthen the memory, but you will learn 
by so doing, that you require less and less time to memor- 
ize as your work progresses, 


Schmuller to Give . New York Recital 


Pca agen Schmuller, the new Russian violinist who 

scently appeared with the National Symphony Orchestra 
in New York, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon, February 1. Mr. Mengelberg, his friend of long 
standing, will also appear on the program, playing the 
Locatelli sonata with Mr. Schmuller. Coenraad V. Bos, 
who has known Schmuller in Holland and played for him 
many times, will accompany the violinist in the other 
numbers, 








PARK SQUARE THEATRE, BOSTON 


THE IDEAL THEATRES FOR MUSICAL AND DANCE RECITALS 


ON WEEKDAY MATINEES AND SUNDAY EVENINGS 


THE SELWYN, TIMES SQUARE and APOLLO THEATRES 


ON 42nd STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SELWYNS 





The Selwyn and Apollo Theatres Are Modernly Equipped for the 
Showing of Pre-releases and Invitation Showings of Feature Films 








HANNA THEATRE, CLEVELAND 


For Open Time Address: MACK HILLIARD 
SELWYN THEATRE West 42nd Street NEW YORK 
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ASTOLFO PESCIA 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


ANNOUNCES THAT HE WILL TEACH 
IN CHICAGO NOVEMBER 1-JANUARY 20 


New York Studios Reopen Feb. 1. 


For Terms and Particalars Address 
111 West 72nd Street 


CHEV. 








New York 


After Nov. 1, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 


INGA JULIEVNA 


For dates and terms apply 
Mrs. K. E. LAWTON, Secretary 


Phone Schayler 6871 320 West 83d St., New York City 
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Famous French Violinist 


THI 





q@ THIS SEASON: Thirty-five dates in three months, including 
appearances with the Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis and Metro- 


politan Opera House Orchestras. 
@ SEASON 1921-1922: Booked Solidly in Europe and South America, 
@ SEASON 1922-1923: In North America All Season. 


A Few En Route Dates This Spring Still Available 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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An American Vocal Teacher’s Success in 
Germany 


Although the Germans continue to think that there is no 
music like their own and that no musicians equal the mu- 
sicians of Germany, they are willing to admit that in one 
department other nations are ahead of them—the depart- 
ment of singing. And in the matter of vocal teaching, even 
the professional musician acknowledges American superior- 
ity. This is due, largely, to the very fine results American 
vocal teachers have achieved in Berlin, to some extent 
with native singers. The little colony of American teachers 
in Berlin was, of course, destroyed by the war, and with 
one exception these teachers are either dead or located in 
other parts of the world. ‘ 

That one exception is Louis Bachner, native of New 
York City, whose studio in Berlin is today the Mecca for 
all vocal artists, German or otherwise, who are in need of 
a “voice doctor.” Bachner was fortunate enough to have 
near relatives in Sweden with whom he could find refuge 
when things got too hot, but he was considered to be an 
important enough personage by the German authorities to 
be treated with the utmost respect. In this his professor- 
ship at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory may have 
been some help. When America actually entered the war, 
however, he was refused permission to cross the border 
(being of military age) both by the German and Swedisin 
military authorities, and made the best of a bad bargain by 
returning to Berlin : 

His success, even during the war, in spite of his being 
an enemy alien, was immense, and soon his chief job was 
keeping prospective pupils away. One of the reasons for 
this was his good work with Joseph Schwarz, the Russian 
baritone now in the United States, who owes his good 
tone production largely to Bachner, and has been free to 
say so in print, Other operatic artists came to Bachner to 
get their vocal faults corrected, and he now numbers among 
his pupils the stars of opera houses of Berlin, ¢ harlotten 
burg, Breslau, Munich, Hamburg, Cologne, Frankfort, 
Bremen, etc. Schwarz’s colleague at the Berlin Opera, now 
the leading favorite among the younger German baritones, 
has during the past six months studied with Bachner and 
entirely changed his mode of tone production. His recent 
recital gave ample evidence of his improvement and aroused 
unwonted enthusiasm. Another leading artist now work- 
ing successfully under Bachner’s direction, is Elisabeth 
von Catapol, the coloratura soprano. 

Another source of Bachner’s success is the testimony of 
leading German throat specialists, such as Prof, Dr, H. 
Krause and Prof. Katzenstein, both world authorities, who 
have repeatedly sent “sick” voices to him for treatment. 
In this way he has restored many throats, spoiled by the 
notorious Teutonic method, to normal action. 

Now that normal conditions are returning to Europe, 
Jachner is widening the circle of his activities. Upon the 
invitation of a group of leading Scandinavian musicians, 
including Prof. Christian Sinding and Johan Halvorsen, 
the Norwegian composer, he is going to give a master 
course in voice culture in Christiania. From the middle of 
May to the middle of July he will be busy teaching a num- 
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LOUIS BACHNER, 


The popular American “voice doctor” now in Berlin. 


ber ‘of advanced pupils of various nationalities in Paris. 
On this occasion it is possible that this American-born and 
American-trained musician may get in touch with the 
American singing fraternity for the first time since the 
war, * M. S. 


Eleven Dates for Werrenrath This Month 


Reinald Werrenrath concluded his pre-holiday concert 
season on December 26 in a recital in Malden, Mass., which 
was his twenty-fifth concert since the fall. Starting Janu- 
ary 5 in Watertown, N. Y., he is singing eleven engagements 
this month 


Lillian Croxton Active 
Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, has arranged sev- 
eral interesting programs which will shortly be given for 
the benefit of the Crippled Children and other charitable 
organizations. 
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OHIO S. M. T. A. NAMES 
CONVENTION DATES 


List of Prizes Open for Competition 

The Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Dayton, Ohio, April 27-8-9, 192!1. 
Efforts are being made to make it the most successful 
ever held by the association. Among the prizes offered 
are: The Ella May Smith ($100) chamber music prize. 
Any composition in one or more movements for string 
quartet or for any other small instrumental combination 
will be considered. Manuscripts must be anonymous, the 
composer signing same with mark of identification, sending 
with it a sealed envelope containing the name, address 
and mark of identification, said mark also to be on outside 
of envelope. 

The Civic Music League of Dayton offers $100 to the 
best pianist, trained by an Ohio teacher, the requirements 
being that they play one of the larger Beethoven sonatas 
or one by Schumann or Chopin, one of Liszt’s large com- 
positions and a miscellaneous number. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley offers two of his printed scores, 
valued at $15 each, for tHe best paper on orchestration. 

Mrs. H, E. Talbott, president of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Symphony Association, offers $50 for the best trained 
violinist, whose instruction has been obtained from Ohio 
teachers, requirements being one movement from any 
sonata of an early composer such as Vitali, Correlli, 
Mozart, etc, and a concerto by Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, 
or any standard composer, and one miscellaneous number. 

For further information write Adelaide O’Brien, man- 
aging secretary, 205 North Main street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Daughters of Ohio in New York Meet 


The Daughters of Ohio in New York (Mrs, Edward W. 
Kingsland, president), entertained the National Society of 
Ohio Women in New York (Mrs. John Fife, president) at 
their January meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria. An im- 
portant even of the program was the brilliant work of the 
fifteen year old pianist, Elena Sciarretti, who graduated 
from Naples Conservatory last June as prize pupil. This 
was Signorina Sciarretti’s first appearance in this country, 
and her berceuse by Chopin and paraphrase on “Rigoletto” 
by Liszt proved her to be well worth watching. The young 
lady is the daughter of Salvatore Sciarretti, of the Creatore 
Opera Company, who sang “M’Appari” from “Marta.” 

Edward Fales Coward, “dean of amateur theatricals,” 
spoke entertainingly on that subject, and Minnie Carey 
Stine, contralto, sang with a wealth of tone color numbers 
by J. A. Loud, Tom Dobson, Gilberté and Hadley. Albert 
E, Sterner spoke interestingly on “Existing Conditions in 
Art,” and Grant Mitchell, star of “The Champion,” ended 
the program in his usual delightful way. Marie Guthrie 
Clarke was the hostess of the day. 


Ellen Ballon to Appear at Aeolian Hall 
Ellen Ballon, the pianist, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Monday, February 14. 


























ERNO DOHNAN 


EMINENT COMPOSER-PIANIST 


(Arrives in America, February 10, 1921) 


Engaged for 4 Concerts with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore and Brooklyn 


Soloist with the Cincinnati and National Symphony 
Orchestras 








Concert, Recital and Orchestral Tour for 


Season 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


Recitals in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston and 
Philadelphia 


LIMITED CONCERT TOUR UNTIL MAY Ist, 1921 





Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


AMPICO RECORDS CHICKERING PIANO 
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Who iv the 


The Country’s Foremost Critics Give the Answer 





JAMES G. HUNEKER, New York World: 


“‘The_ most effortless singer before the public today. The un- 
rivalled hempel.”’ 








RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times: 


‘‘Here was the true Mozart style in as near perfection as it is 
now to be heard; a limpid and translucent delwery of the 


melody in the most equable tones, in an untroubled legato, in i 
arlistic and well considered phrasing; and in the few measures 
at the end, in finished coloratura. 








HENRY T. FINCK, 
New York Evening Post: 


‘‘Frieda Hempel . . . 
who must be looked 


on as the best of liv- 
ing Mozart singers.’”’ 


H. E. KREHBIEL, 
New York Tribune: 


‘‘There could scarce- 
: ly be too much praise 
for the manner in 
which Miss Hempel 
sang the ‘‘Et Incar- 
natus Est.’’ No sing- 
er known to us could 


have rivalled it.’’ 




















HENRY T. PARKER, Boston Transcript: 


‘‘In casual recall, among her own sex, they do not yield a voice 
to compare with hers in richness of body, smoothness of texture 
and sumptuous sensuous beauty. .... . There is not a singer 
in these days who can so mingle the opulence and the finesse, 
the skill and the sensuous beauty of song.’’ 














Next Season Now Being Arranged 
30 Dates Already Booked 
; (10 Jenny Lind Concerts) 


Applications for Remaining Available Dates Being Considered. 


Management of Frieda Hempel, 164 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GOODSON AND MENGES WIN FAVOR 
AS SQLOISTS WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


People's Choral Union in “Elijah”—Bauer, Alda, 


Hackett, 


Rachmaninoff, Dadmun, Ford, Gebhard, Hadley, Give 


Interesting Programs 


Boston, January 23, 1921.—The first local concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, since returning from a rather 
extended trip to eight or ten cities, took place Thursday 
evening, January 13, at Sanders Theater in the Harvard 
University series. The program included Schumann's song- 
ful, poetic and altogether agreeable fourth symphony, 
Grieg’s relatively uninteresting concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, with Katharine Goodson as soloist, and Debussy’s 
impressionistic sketches of “The Sea.” It was good to hear 
the charming Miss Goodson again putting life into Grieg’s 
concerto, Her technic as formidable as during her last 
appearance in these parts, the soloist renewed old pleasures 
with her superb command of touch and tone, her fine mu- 
sicianship, dramatic Ne and omniprestnt zest for the 
music in hand. Miss Goodson is always stimulating. Her 
rapt audience recalled her many times 

The following Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
Orchestra introduced Isolde Menges to 
Symphony patrons as interesting violinist. Her vehicle 
was Bruch’s agreeable, if hackneyed, G minor concerto. 
She surmounted the technical difficulties with ease and re- 
vealed, besides, a warm, full tone, a fine sense of rhythm, 
emotional response to her music, and an effective stage 
presence, She was warmly applauded. For purely or- 
chestral numbers Mr, Monteux and his excellent orchestra 
performed Schubert's tuneful overture in the Italian style, 
Haydn's smooth-flowing and graceful “Military” sym- 
phony, and Debussy’s highly involved tonal fantasy, “La 
Mer,” in which the French genius has sought to convey 
his impressions of wind, waves and sea-nymphs—music 
which is masterfully orchestrated, but less inspired than 
Debussy’s later compositions, 

Prorpie’s Cuora. Union Hearp tn “Eviyan.” 

The People’s Choral Union of Boston, George Sawyer 
Dunham, conductor, gave a splendid performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” for its seventeenth midseason concert, 
last Sunday evening, January 16, in Symphony Hall. The 
chorus was assisted by Mildred Faas, soprano; Bertha 
Orgill Davies, contralto; Harold S. Tripp, tenor; Herbert 
Wellingten Smith, baritone; Herman A. Shedd, organist; 
Mildred Vinton, pianist, and by members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Jacques Hoff- 
mann. It was to be expected that a chorus trained by Mr. 
Dunham would exhibit the virtues of fine choral singing— 
precision of attack, accurate intonation, musical intelligence 
The soloists were satisfactory, particularly Miss Faas, who 
has been a soloist for several years at the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Mr, Smith. A large audience was 
keenly appreciative. 

The People’s Choral Union is a co-operative organiza- 
tion of four hundred men and women meeting each Sunday 


concerts of the 


afternoon, from October to May, and giving two concerts 
each season in Symphony Hall, accompanied by a large 
orchestra and fine soloists. Its purpose is to give oppor- 
tunity to the people at large for hearing, for singing, and 
for knowing the best music. 4 

In corinection with the Union there are two singing 
classes, one for beginners or elementary, the other an inter- 
mediate class for those who are more advanced in music, 
both classes under the leadership of Herman A. Shedd, 
both classes meeting pesgeeively. from 2.30 to 5 p. m. Sun- 
days, at Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston Street. The Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union rehearses Sunday afternoons from 3 to 
5 p.m. New members admitted by passing a slight singing 
test at 2 p. m. January 23 to February 20 inclusive. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all to join these classes 
as well as the Union itself. Full information may be ob- 
tained by writing the secretary of the People’s Choral 
Union, P. O. Box 2880, Boston. 

George S. Dunham, the new conductor of the People’s 
Choral Union, is a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. The well known organist, Henry N. 
Dunham, was his teacher. In harmony and composition 
he studied under George W. Chadwick. He also spent 
two summers in Paris with I. Philipp. Ever since his 
graduation he has been particularly interested in choral 
music, being one of the organizers of the Brockton Choral 
Society, its secretary and pianist for nine years and later 
its conductor. He is remembered by this chorus as guest 
conductor of the Verdi Requiem during the illness of the 
regular conductor. He assembled the immense chorus of 
1,200 which sang Elijah at Braves Field. He recently 
directed the music for the pageant “Adana” given in Sym- 
phony Hall. 

The following statement by Henry L. Mason, president 
of the People’s Choral Union, is of interest: 

The People’s Choral Union, founded by Rose L. Dexter, is now 
in its twenty-fourth year of active service. It affords the vents 
of greater Boston opportunity, under splendid conditions, both 
practical and artistic, to sing and to know the choral masterpieces 
of the great composers. No more potent factor than music exists 
to weld into one harmonious whole peoples of different mood, 
thought, activity and race. There can be no element more elevating 
and inspiring than music; and the finer the music the more perfect 
the result. Experience has proven the value of the People’s 
Choral Union in our midst. 

Financed in part by the sale of tickets for its concerts, it is 
largely dependent upon the subscriptions of its subscribing members. 
By the payment of five dollars any one may become a subscribing 
member, and entitled to five one-dollar tickets, to be divided between 
the two concerts as desired. The Union will give its two public 
concerts this season in Symphony Hall, assisted by eminent soloists, 
and by an orchestra composed of Symphony Orchestra Players, under 
the direction of George S. Dunham. 

Will you become a subscribing member? 
so with the conviction that a most worthy cause will be 
Checks may be sent to me. 


In asking this I do 
aided. 


January 27, 1921 


Baver Gives Rare PLeasure tn REcIrTAt. 


Harold Bauer, ever welcome pianist in Boston, gave no 
little pleasure to a friendly audience at his recital last 
Saturday afternoon, January 15, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Bauer was heard in the following program: partita in B 
flat, Bach (transcribed from the harpsichord by Harold 
Bauer) ; sonata in F sharp minor, op. 11, Schumann; noc- 
turne in G minor, prelude in F sharp minor, prelude in E 
major, polonaise in E flat minor and ballade in F minor, 
Chopin; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel ; “La Serenada interrom- 
pue,” Debussy, and “Mephisto” waltz, Liszt. 

Mr. Bauer has always been admired in this city as a 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in concerts 
of his own and in sonata recitals with Mr. Thibaud. Few 
pianists possess his profound knowledge of piano literature, 
his absolute command of his instrument and its possibili- 
ties, his impeccable technic, superfine musicianship and 
authority in whatever piece he seeks to interpret. At last 
Saturday’s recital—unfortunately his only appearance here 
this season—Mr. Bauer pleasurably displayed the crystal 
clearness of Bach, the romanticism of Schumann, the senti- 
mental and dramatic phases of Chopin, the tonal imagery 
of Ravel and Debussy, the rhythm and brilliance of Liszt. 
Such performances are very rare indeed, and the audience 
acted accordingly. 

Avpa AnD Hackett Give Jornt Recta. 

Frances Alda, soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a joint recital 
last Sunday afternoon, January 16, the second in the 
Steinert Series, at the Boston Opera House. Mme. Alda 
showed her voice, skill and taste in the familiar aria, “Un 
bel di” from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” and in songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Seneca Pierce, Secchi, Philidor, Munro, 
Arne and in negro spirituals. This was Mr. Hackett’s first 
appearance in Boston since his brilliant début here early 
in the season. Again he displayed his altogether agreeable 
tenor voice, his extraordinary ability to swell and diminish 
his tones, his uncommon musicianship. He sang the popular 
“Che gelida Manina” from Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and 
pieces by Handel, Rotani, Gluck, Beethoven, Zulc, Four- 
drain, Poldowski and Franck. Together Mme, Alda and 
Mr. Hackett gave a very realistic performance of a duet 
from “La Bohéme.” Both singers were recalled and added 
generously to the program. An account of this recital 
would be incomplete without mention of the noteworthy 
accompaniments provided by Seneca Pierce, an unusually 
able and thoroughly musical pianist. 

RACHMANINOFF Hearn By Capacity AUDIENCE. 


Serge Rachmaninoff, pianist, gave his second recital of 
the season last Sunday afternoon, January 16, to a crowd 
which completely filled Symphony Hall. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
exhibited his familiar powers in the following program: 
Chaconne, Bach-Busoni; Papillons, Schumann; sonata in 
E minor, Beethoven ; nocturne in F sharp minor, waltz in 
F major, mazurka i in'A flat major and polonaise in C minor, 
Chopin; suite, “Children’s Corner,” Debussy; preludes in 
G major and B flat major, Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s abilities as technician, interpreter 
and musician par excellence, combined with his impressive 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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Musical College next summer. 


IMPORTANT STATEMENT BY MME. VALERI 


In Reference to the 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


of the 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


and the advertising of me in Musical Courier and 
other papers as a member of its faculty, the public 
is hereby warned that / will not teach at the Chicago 
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nounce my plans for next summer. 


DELIA VALERI 
381 West End Avenue, New York 


I will later on an- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LONDONERS ENJOY NEW YEAR’S MUSIC 





Sir Henry J. Wood and His 


Men Give Fine Performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade”—Other Interesting 


Numbers—Lamond Plays Rubinstein—Other Notes of Interest 


London, January 4, 1921.—According to the Daily Tele- 
graph, Times and other important newspapers in England, 
London has a most wonderful telephone system. Its won- 
ders are twofold—it is the most expensive and the worst 
telephone system in existence. My experience of tele- 
gory extends backward to the remote year of 1874, when 

was taken by my parents to the residence of a young 
Scotchman, Alexander Graham Bell, who had recently 
come to Brantford, Ont., Canada, and had strung up a wire 
between the house and the barn, along which wire the un- 
canny Scot could hold a conversation with other Scots or 
mere Canadians twenty or thirty yards removed. Two 
years later the inventor took his live wire to the live wire 
town of Philadelphia, and, by means of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, made known his marvel to the world. 

Last month the city of Edinburgh presented its freedom 
to its illustrious son, Alexander Graham Bell, a great man 
years after the American public had presented him wi 
fame and fortune. But, alas! no one has yet presented the 
freedom of the telephone to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
or to the other inhabitants of the British Isles. The tele- 
phone unfortunately came under the control of the post 
office officials instead of a company of business men. It 
has been regulated and legislated and systematized and 
penalized into a luxury of the idle rich and a nuisance to 
the busy man of business. Herbert Spencer fought na- 
tionalization and government control of railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones. In 1884 he wrote: “Every exten- 
sion of regulative policy involves an addition to the regu- 
lative agents, involves a further growth of officialism, and 
an increasing power of the organization formed of officials.” 
It is the fashion today in some quarters to consider Herbert 
Spencer out of fashion. But nothing ever better vindicated 
his wise judgment than the present condition of the tele- 
phone in England. 

How Asout GoverNMENT Music? 

And now, in the words of Leoncavallo, after “this pro- 
logue to my story” let me come to my theme. This is it. 
Would a governmental support and control of musical 
education be an unmixed good? We must always bear in 
mind that no governing body will supply funds without 
having something to say about the spending of the money. 
“Every extension of regulative policy involves a further 
growth of officialism.” No sooner are officials in power 
than they begin to make laws and frame regulations, 

Buckle, who was a contemporary of Spencer, makes the 
statement in his “History of Civilization” that “no great 
political improvement, no great reform, either legislative 
or executive, has ever been originated in any country by 
its rulers. The first suggesters of such steps have invariably 
been bold and able thinkers, who discern the abuse, de- 
nounce it, and point out how it is to be remedied.” There 
is no reason to believe that the rulers of official music 
would sanction improvements, advance or reform. The 
more we strengthen the official class the more obstacles we 
put in the path of musical progress. All the bold and 
original thinkers in music, as in every other branch of 
human activity, have been opposed by the official class, 


Too OFFICIAL, 


In England today the musical official has already too 
powerful a hold on the studies of the music student, ac- 
cording to the views of many musicians with whom I talk 
on the subject. 
institutions which have established examinations through- 
out the realm. No doubt these examinations are a guar- 
antee to the general public that there is a standard to which 
the winners of certain decorative letters must conform. 
But it is equally certain that many a good musician with- 
out these letters is at a disadvantage in competing for 
pupils in the smaller cities against a really second rate 
musician who has half the alphabet after his name. In 
other words, merit suffers in the clash with officialism. 
Those musicians who, like myself, have received their mu- 
sical training on the continent of Europe, can hardly help 
looking askance at musicians who flourish these caudal 
appendages, notwithstanding the undeniable fact that some 
of these profusely lettered English musicians are among 
the finest in the world. i 

Not long ago I found myself in a company of musi- 
cians, some of the highest standing, some of very ordinary 
ability, but all the possessors of alphabetical tags of vari- 
ous lengths. I was the only plain “Mr.” I suppose I 
appeared like a tailless Manx cat among a collection of 
peacocks and kangaroos. 


A Green New YEAR. 


‘h 
New Year’s Day came in with a perfectly cloudless sky 
and a glorious galaxy of twinkling stars. My window 
looks upon a mile of green surrey, and from the distant 
city the warm winds carried the peals of mellow bells 
ushering in the first day of 1921. 


Warm WEATHER Music. 


In the afternoon I went to a symphony concert at 
Queen’s Hall and heard Sir Henry J. Wood's orchestra 
play a varied program. London apparently does not con- 
sider “Parsifal” indispensable on New Vear’s Day. Wag- 
ner himself had the first performance of the work on July 
30, 1882, and Handel brought out his “Messiah” on April 
13, 1742. These two composers are not to be blamed there- 
fore for the Christmas performance of “The Messiah,” and 
the New Year’s Day presentations of “Parsifal,’ Max 
Bruch’s. “Arminius” or Elgar’s “Caractacus” would do as 
well in stimulating the public to turn over a new leaf. 

The chief work on the Queen’s Hall New Year program 
was the brilliant “Scheherazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
I cannot see how the symphonic suite could have been 
better played. I do not always see eye to eye with Sir 
Henry in his readings of Bach and Brahms, but I must 
confess that he can make Russian music in particular and 
romantic compositions in general sound much greater and 
more effective than they had previously seemed to be. 
No conductor was ever better served by his principal violin- 
ist than Sir Henry J. Wood is helped by Maurice Sons, 
an artist who used to play concertos at symphony concerts 
not so very long ago. And the other solo players in the 


I meet continually with a sneer for the - 


“Scheherazade” were technically flawless and sensitively 
artistic, 

I was more than pleased with the “Dream Pantomime” mu- 
sic from “Hansel and Gretel,” partly because it proved to me 
that music still had charms to soothe my savage breast, 
and that the bored feeling I experience at so many concerts 
is the fault of the composer of the unattractive music. 
For Humperdinck, that son of Schubert dressed in Wagner’s 
garments, I have had the profoundest admiration since 
I heard “Hansel and Gretel” twenty-five years ago, and I 
fully expect to have the same regard for him twenty-five 
years hence, if I do not meanwhile fall through one of the 
broken arches of the bridge of time, which Mirza saw 
in his famous vision. 

LaMoNnpD Piays RuBINSTEIN, 


Lamond was very heartily applauded for his brilliant 
and poetic treatment of the solo part in Rubinstein’s D 
minor piano concerto, although the composition itself 
seemed faded and unimportant after the resplendent 
orchestration of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” 
Lamond’s hold on the British public certainly showed no 
signs of relaxing on the first day of 1921. He very wisely 
resisted: the calls for an extra number, well knowing that 
a little solo after a long concerto is an artistic anti-climax 
which “cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 


Tubs or Burr. 

It is often said in London that to hear the best singing 
one must listen to the worst music, for the most attractive 
singers are usually engaged by the publishers of the popu- 
lar ballads, in the same way that so many promising 
architects, who begin life with visions of cathedrals, are 
snapped up by the great brewers to design beer houses 
The most brilliant, pure dramatic soprano now to be heard 
in London, in my opinion, is Carrie Tubb, who is among 
English sopranos what Clara Butt is among English con- 
traltos, so-far as natural voice is concerned. 

Heretofore I had heard Carrie Tubb only at the Boosey 
ballad concerts in Albert Hall. But on New Year’s day 
she sang Bach, Handel and Wagner in the Queen’s Hall 
to the accompaniment of Sir Henry J. Wood’s orchestra. 
I never heard singing which more completely satisfied me 
for its wealth of tone, perfectly controlled means of tone 
production, ease, vitality, strong rhythm, than Carrie, 
Tubb’s delivery of Bach’s “Alleluja,” “Praise God in all 
the Land,” from ‘the fifty-first cantata. She competed 
without effort with the trumpet obligato, and her execution 
of Bach’s thoroughly instrumental passages was as smooth 
as the harmless -ballad tunes she so often sings. The 
Handel aria from “Alessandro” was equally well done. 
Later in the afternoon she sang Isolda’s narration to 
Brangane, from “Tristan and Isolde.” Some enterprising 
American manager might do well to give this great soprano 
an opportunity of displaying her wealth of tone and beau- 
tiful art in America. Of course, she has not been trained 
in Italian opera. She certainly has not Italianized her name. 
But there are enough great arias with orchestral accom- 
paniment to furnish her a program. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 





Clara Novello Davies Talks on Singing 


One afternoon recently Clara Novello Davies was the 
guest of honor at a reception given by Mrs. I. Chauncey 
McKeever at her New York home. During the afternoon 
Mr. Geiger, well known as teacher of children in this city, 
introduced several little girls who have been working with 
him at some settlement school, and the work they did re- 
vealed the fact that Mr. Geiger is accomplishing excellent 
results in his teaching, for the voices were fresh and very 
musical, and the various songs they rendered proved to be 
of interest to the many guests. Following his demonstra- 
tion, an advanced pupil of Mme. Davies was heard in one 
of Mr. Geiger’s compositions. She is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice, which she uses with great ease and 
brilliancy. 

Then Mime. Davies was introduced and she delivered the 
following little talk: 

As I have often said, and I repeat today: “Everyone Can Sing.” 
When I make that statement, I don’t mean to convey that you 
can all be Carusos or Melbas, but I contend that if one is able 
to make any sort of sound—no matter how crude—it can be 


developed into charming and pleasing tone. When that tone is 
eventually made pleasing, you must put yourself into it, and by 


doing this your audience will feel it. Therefore, you must be 
sure that the really you, the personality which your listeners 
learn to know through your singing, is one that will appeal, 


to them, and which they in turn will love. 

There are many persons who do not believe my statement that 
“Everyone Can Sing,” but I can assure you that it is based upon 
many years practical experience as a singing teacher, and it 
has been my experience that some of the best voices that I have 
developed were those who could hardly sing a note when they 
first came to me. So I repeat “Everyone Can Sing!” You can 
sing because it depends largely upon the attitude of the mind. 
Unfortunately today, as in the past, the difficulty of making people 
believe the statement “Everyone Can Sing,”’ has been caused by the 
lack of mind development in this direction during infancy. If 
the little ones are taught from the very beginning, to speak correctly, 
the minds trained in the direction of music and the ear to perfect 
pitch, singing will become a part of their daily lives, as reading, 
writing, etc. 

There are many -people here no doubt who will immediately 
say that the little ones are taught to sing in the schools. his is 
not so! They are not taught to sing, they are allowed to sing in 
their own little way, without knowing how to produce the tone 
correctly and scientifically, 

This wonderful work Mr. Geiger is doing, teaching little children 
to produce sounds correctly with such wonderful results, is a 
reat joy to me. If you, here today, would interest yourselves as 
Mrs. cKeever is doing, the ultimate result would be very 
beautiful, for it would bring much more love, harmony and music 
into our homes without having to rely upon victrolas, automatic 
pianos, organs, etc. 

Unfortunately, there is a right and wrong way of doing things, 
and human nature is apt to err in the direction of the latter 
in making sounds. This is proved by the very fact that the first 
sound emitted by the infant is naturally produced and has great 
power and carrying quality. Perhaps, you may have noticed that 
a fully grown man or woman has to exert all the power they 
possess in order to be heard clearly in a large auditorium such as 
the New York Hippodrome, but if a by in the gallery were 
to cry, it could be heard clearly all over the house. The reason 
for this is that the sound is naturally produced, and possesses great 
carrying quality. 

It is impossible to start a child too young in the development 
of its singing and s ing voice, as we all know habit is second 
nature and we must be very careful to see that the young child 
forms correct habits of speaking and singing in early childhood, 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 


When these habits are formed, it then becomes easier for the 
child to speak or sing correctly. In this connection, I would brin 
to your attention one very important point upon which I dwell, an 
upon which I insist in all my teaching. t is the great part in 
which the development and use of the lips and tongue play in 
both speaking and singing, all vowels should be saturated with 
consonants, In the majority of persons, lips and tongue are 
both weak and undeveloped. The consequence is that articulation 
is far from clear, and this manifests itself particularly when singing 
in aa is attempted. 

Have you not heard over and over again during conversation 
the remarks: “I beg your pardon” and “What did you say?” 
This is only the result of improper use of the lips and tongue, 
which should be developed in strength and control as we develop 
in life and particularly in those who attempt public speaking and 
singing. But the one thing that is absolutely essential in singing 
is correct breathing. An architect might just as well expect a 
thirty story building to stand without a foundation, as an aspirant 
to singing to expect to produce clear and even tone without perfect 
breath control. 

Correct breathing is the absolute foundation of singing. With 
the use of lips and tongue upon which I have laid so much stress, 
means voice, Furthermore, correct breathing has the greatest 
possible influence upon splendid health. It brings about perfect 
circulation, cleanses the blood which acts on the skin, keeping it 
clear and fresh, giving it a lovely glow and brings a clear look 
to the eyes. It is a fact that various lung and throat complaints 
cause more deaths than any other diseases in our modern civilization; 
proper breathing and singing exercises should render their occur- 
rence next to impossible. 

One must breathe from the lower part of the lungs entirely 
using the great muscles of the abdomen, the largest and strengest 
muscles of the body and forcing the air upward with ease which 
thus acts as a bellows, then acting on my discovery “locking the 
breath.” This air is hard to control but by certain special words, 
the breath is linked up or connected with the mind, so to speak, 
and finds expression in a natural and beautiful voice, 


make particular use of syllables, one of the best being the 
syllable “ning.” The power of this word is extraordinary. It 
seems to link together as I have expressed it, body and mind, 


which is the control of the voice which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. And clear enunciation in singing is inevitable. In 
conclusion I will add that to me the joy of singing is the joy of 
life. It moves mountains of unhappiness. Music is the harmony 
of the spheres, the heavens are full of song. If one has been 
distressed or unha Py if life has not been too generous, and one 
hears a “still small voice’ you have become a miniature creator, 
you have given joy and happiness to others. All this will come 
to you in singing, therefore, I say “sing.” Mrs. McKeever (a 
upil) has very kindly consented to demonstrate that which I 


ave tried to explain to you. 

_ As you see the feet are to be fixed on the fioor firmly as a 
foundation. Then the base of the lungs as well as the top are 
filled with breath, then locked so that the top of the lung which 
is generally called “chest breathing’ and which apart from being 
very ugly, takes the strain entirely off the throat. The first 
process is singing the song on the word “ning,” and you will find 
»y listening to Mrs. McKeever that her control of breath is 
extraordinary as she sings this little song “The Pages Road Song” 
in four breaths. After that I will ask her to sing it again and 
liberate the tone in the words. 


Ornstein’s Future New York Appearances 


Leo Ornstein, who has gone South, began his tour at 
New Orleans on January 22 when he gave a recital, and 
on the same day also gave a brief lecture on “Touch and 
Tone” for the New Orleans Music Teachers’ Association. 
His next appearance around New York will be in Brooklyn, 
in joint recital with Mme. Tarasova, and his first appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall will be with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mengelberg, when he will play the Mozart 
concerto in C major. On April 9 he will be heard in 
recital at the same hall. ‘ 7 


New England Cities to Hear Lhevinne 


Josef Lhevinne has returned from his Pacific Coast 
tour to meet the ever insistent demands of his east- 
ern devotees. He was heard in New York with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on January 23, playing the Liszt E 
flat concerto. Leaving immediately afterward for Spring- 
field, Boston and other New England points, he will not 
return before February 5, when he plays again with the 
Philharmonic, this time the Tschaikowsky concerto. 


Althouse on Sixteen Weeks’ Tour 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, has just 
started on a sixteen weeks’ solidly booked tour that will 
take himsout as far as the coast, where he sings as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, on February 
13. On his return he will cover the states of Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Texas, Arkansas and 
Florida, singing in many cities en route. 


Gunster Soloist at Mundell Club 


Frederick Gunster was one of the soloists at the morning 
musicale of the Mundell Choral Club, on January 14, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. Mr. Gunster 
presented songs by French, Norwegian, Russian and 
American composers and the large audience was lavish in 
its applause for his beautiful interpretations and voice. 


Program at St. Thomas’ Church 


At St. Thomas’ Church on Sunday evening, January 23, 
a program was rendered by J. Campbell-McInnes; Jan 
Hambourg, violinist; Boris Hambourg, cellist, and T, 
Tertius Noble, organist of the church. 
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Von Klenau Arouses Ire of Copenhagen Conservatives When 
He Declares Great Composers Belong to the Masses 





Danish Conductor, Recently Arrived from Germany, Nevertheless Wins Many Friends and Admirers by His Fine 
Performances—Jascha Spiwakowsky Plays Beethoven—Various Concerts 


( ‘copenhagen, December 26, 1920.—A man with new ideas 
has arrived in Copenhagen, and in spite of the prevailing 
conservativeness. and conventionality, he has put his new 
ideas into action. He is the native Danish conductor, 
Paul von Klenau. He arrived from Germany in- October, 
where in musical circles he has for many years been 
known as one of the ablest of young conductors, most of 
his works having been published and performed in that 
country, Here, in his own city, he is known through his 
works, one of which, “The Flowers of Little Ida,” a 
ballet, was produced at the Royal Theater with pronounced 
success. 

Soon after his arrival, on November 15, 
his first concert with the Danish Philharmonic 
Orchestra, an organization comprising the ablest musicians 
in Denmark, and counting about seventy members. Need 
less to say, the large hall in the Odd Fellows’ building 
was packed to capacity, the entire Royal family being 


he conducted 
Soc ie ly 


present—an honor much coveted by artists. 

A Larce Dose For CopennaGcen 
The program was an unusual one for Denmark: 
Bruckner's eighth symphony, never before played in 


Max von Schilling’s melodrama setting of 
Wildenbruch’s poem, “Das Hexenlied,” recited in German 
by Scandinavia’s foremost actor, Anders de Wahl, and 
Hamilton Harty’s “With the Wild Geese.” 
sruckner’s symphony, even with the fine reading given 
it by von Klenau, produced the effect of excessive length 
at least on first hearing—and its repetitions, except in 
the beautiful adagio, made the mercurial Copenhageners 
restless. The German poem had a superb interpretation, 
so strong in expression that even those who could not un- 
derstand the German were able to read its meaning from 
the speaker’s mimicry and inflection. The music, of 
course, greatly heightened the effect. 

“With the Wild Geese” is a descriptive orchestral piece, 
whose theme is taken from an old Irish legend, modern- 
ized by the poet, Emily Lawlers. It is rich in color and 
replete with individuality. Von Klenau knew how to get 
the most out of it, and at the end the people broke into 
tremendous applause. The conductor was recalled many 
times before he made his final bow. 

Too Moprern For CoPpENHAGEN. 

Von Klenau’s second concert, a week later, was equally 
ogee, consisting of the “Ossian” overture of Nicls W. 
Gade, Denmark's “classic,” Scriabine’s “Poeme de |’Ex- 
tase,” and excerpts from Beethoven's “Fidelio” (Leonore’s 
aria in the prison scene), and the “Lenore” overture No. 
3, sung by Berta Morena of the Munich Opera, Per Bjorn, 
Einer Forchammer and Erik Holm. Morena will be re- 
membered by Americans as having sung at the Mctropoli- 
tan Opera House for several years; she is still majestic 

of stature and of voice—and longs to go back to 
America. 

Scriabine’s ecstasy, acording to our judgment, must 
have been fiendish, and few if any of the audience were 
able to find their way through this maze of disharmonic 
harmony. Von Klenau is to be admired for his courage 
in introducing such futuristic music in this conservative 
town, also for his extraordinary ability in producing a 
real effect with an orchestra untutored in this kind of art. 

Music ror THE WorKINGMAN, 

This concert created a furore, and figured very largely 

in the daily press. Von Klenau added to the sensation by 


Copenhagen ; 


repeating the whole program for the working men of the 
city—an unprecedented proceeding. He sent invitations to 
all the labor unions, and the proletariat appeared en masse, 
crowding the hall to the very doors, and flooding stair- 
ways, corridors and foyers with its overflow. Contrary 
to all local custom, von Klenau delivered a speech before 
the concert began, He talked to the laboring men about 
the influence of art in their lives, lauded it as the great 
international language, and gave them to understand that 
Beethoven, Wagner, and our own Gade spoke to them, 
equally with the upper classes. The respense was im- 
mense, In the political and social atmosphere of Denmark 
this thing exploded like a bomb. The press, the high- 
brows, and “the” people were outraged and many de- 
nounced the young conductor for his “impudence.” But 
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in their heart of hearts the more liberal people at least, 
have nothing but admiration for him, as for any man who 
can materialize a new and useful idea. 

Von Kienau, “THe New Broom.” 

At any rate, von Klenau has stirred Copenhagen to its 
very depths. He is, moreover, working to introduce good 
music in the schools, and so to tackle the problem at the 
root. He is bound to make himself a potent influence in 
his country, whose musical reputation he has till now, 
helped to uphold abroad. It is hoped that we shall soon 
hear more of his own works, which include two ballets, 
the aforementioned “Flowers,” and “Marion,” both pro- 
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duced at our Royal Opera; two operas, “Sulamith” and 
“Gudrun,” produced in Germany; a symphonic poem, a 
humoresque for orchestra, and a large choral work, “The 
Cornet.” 

Vistrors From Swepen. 


A visit by the Royal Swedish Orchestra of Stockholm 
has added to the brilliancy of our season. Its concert on 
December 9, was most successful and earned high praise 
for its conductor, Armas Jarnefelt. Two Swedish works 
—both symphonies—figured on the program, Hugo Alf- 
vén’s third (op. 23), a fine work, full of pathos and emo- 
tion, and Kurt Atterberg’s fourth (op. 14). This work is 
built on motifs from Swedish folksongs, effectively 
treated in four movements replete with mo ern color 
Swedish pianist, Nathalie Radisse, played Mozart's piano 
concerto in C (No. 21), with remarkable finish and cer- 
tainty. These performances, rounded out by Beethoven's 
“Leonore” overture No. 3, proved the orchestra to be Scan- 
dinavia’s finest, having the Danish Royal Orchestra as its 
only rival. 

JascHA SprwAkowsky PL Lays BEETHOVEN. 

The popular symphony concerts under Schnedler-Peder- 
sen, after many seasons of educational work, have such a 
power of attraction that all tickets are sold out a week 
ahead of the scheduled concert. On December 12, a 
Beethoven program was given in honor of the composer’s 
one-hundred and fiftieth birthday. The program included 
the eighth symphony; the violin concerto admirably played 
by Denmark's best violinist, Peder Mller, who possesses 
a genuine Stradivarius given to him by the Danish king ; 
the “Leonore” overture No. 3, concluded the program. 

On November 21, another Sunday afternoon concert 
was given, where Jascha Spiwakowsky was the soloist. 
He played the Beethoven E flat piano concerto master- 
fully, and aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. Spiwakow-- 
sky is a musician to the manner born and a virtuoso of 
imposing powers. He grips his audience by the compel- 
ling emotionalism of his playing and a warmth of tone 
that is rare in players as brilliant as he. Little over 
twenty, Jascha Spiwakowsky already has an international 
reputation, and will make his American debut before the 
end of the new year. 

IGNAz FrigepbMAN A DANISH Favorite. 

Before leaving for his American tour, Ignaz Friedman 
visited Denmark once more; he is the leading pianistic 
favorite here, and as usual—conquered all hearts. His 
program on December 13 was one of unusual interest. 
The large hall was packed with a select musical audience. 
He played magnificently. A whole recital of encores fol- 
lowed the regular program—as usual all Chopin—and the 
success was repeated at the second recital, Mr. Friedman’s 
last before sailing. 

Various Concerts. 

Among the great number of concerts given here, men- 
tion must be made of William Beck, the American singer, 
who gave a successful recital on November 30, and reaped 
the local critic’s praise. Tossy Spiwakowsky, the boy 
violinist, brother of Jascha, gave a concert for the benefit 
of the poor children of Vienna ; he was accompanied by 
his brother Albert. In the way of chamber music, the 
appearance of the Budapest String Quartet stands fore- 
most. Each member of this crack organization is a vir- 
tuoso and their ensemble is well-nigh perfect. Next to 
them a local trio, consisting of Peder Moller, violinist ; 
Louis Jensen, cellist, and Agnes Adler, pianist, attracted 
the best audiences in their two concerts. 

For the rest, there are the churches, which at Christ- 
mas-time increase their musical activities‘ so that church 
concerts occupy a large part in the music-lover’s schedule. 
The Christmas spirit this year is more real than it has 
been for some time—even in neutral Denmark—and_ the 
call of “Peace on Earth” has less of irony, thank Heaven! 

Sinus PEDERSEN. 


Rubinstein Club | Gives Third Musicale 


The third musicale of the thirty-fourth season of the 
Rubinstein Club, William R. Chapman, director, held 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 15, proved to be 
a most spontaneous affair, enjoyed by everyone because 
of the unusual features. Phoebe Crosby was the soprano 
soloist, singing songs by Cadman, Del Riego and Geehl ; 
she was greeted by continuous applause, adding the aria 
from “Tosca.” Selma and Iris Alexander, the one in her 
‘teens and the other not yet that old, are talented girls, 
and they appeared in original compositions with words and 
music. They recite, sing and dance in very graceful fash- 
ion, encompassing the tragic and the humorous with equal 
facility and success. Margarita Regeczy, a young Hun- 
garian, was specially introduced as one who had suffered 
much during the world war; she told some of her experi- 
ences, including the loss of her pearls and her escape. She 
played Weber’s “Rondo Brillante” and later one of the 
Liszt rhapsodies, the latter with special effect. An enjoy- 
able number was the talk on “American Speech” by Dag- 
mar Perkins, illustrated by recitations with accompany- 
ing music which included Riley’s “Prayer” and “Ticktock.” 
The lady’s own delightfully pure utterance was in itself the 
highest recommendation of her art of speech. Miss Newell 
played accompaniments for Miss Crosby, and some of the 
announcements of the president, Mrs. William R. Chap- 
man, were as follows: Thursday, February 3, from 8 to 12, 
in the roof parlors, special vaudeville entertainment and 
dance, for the benefit of the Philanthropic Fund, under the 
chairmanship of the entertainment committee; Saturday, 
February 19, fourth musicale, Marjorie Squires, contralto; 
Justin Laurie, tenor, and Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, followed by dancing. 


Scholder at Aeolian Next Month 


Harriet Scholder, the pianist, is announced for a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, February 4. She will 
play the Schumann fantasie in C major as her principal 
number and will add the thirty-two Beethoven variations 
in C minor, a Chopin group and other works by Debussy, 
Liszt and Leschetizky, 


Garrison’s New York Recital 


At the close of her operatic season with the Metropolitan 
Opera, Mabel Garrison will resume her concert work. The 
distinguished American soprano announces a recital at 
Carnegie Hall on February 12. 
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MITNITZKY 


Russian Violinist 


Press Excerpts American Debut, Carnegie Hall, January 17, 1921: 


HAS AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE TONE and it is a good tone, not only full, 
but of resonant and pure quality. ACCURACY OF INTONATION, which did 
not fail even IN THE MOST DIFFICULT DOUBLE STOPS. Played with good 
deal of BREADTH AND DASH. Henderson, Herald. 


A PLAYER WITHOUT PRETENSE OR ATTEMPT AT SELF-EXPLOITA- 

TION. Produces a large tone of good quality; WELL EQUIPPED IN TECH- 

NIQUE. STRAIGHTFORWARD MANNER. Sincerity and earnestness. 
Aldrich, Times. 


Not unlike others of his countrymen, but MORE SEASONED THAN THE 
MAJORITY OF HIS RECENT PREDECESSORS. Krehbiel, Tribune. 


CONSIDERABLE TECHNIQUE. ROUND, VIBRANT TONE. 


Smith, American. 


TONE OF EXCEPTIONAL SIZE AND OF MORE THAN ORDINARY 
BEAUTY. FAR ABOVE THE AVERAGE IS THIS MITNITZKY. FULL, 
ROUND TONE COMPLETELY FILLING THE LARGE SPACES OF CAR. 
NEGIE, WHICH IS A FEAT IN ITSELF, for many famous players are unable 
to make their tone sound large in so capacious a house. Good intonation, accurate 
double stopping and good bowing. Paul Morris, Evening Telegram. 


Has one of the finest instruments heard in the concert halls lately. HE IS VERY 
IMPETUOUS, WITH A DISTINCT CHARM OF MANNER. WHAT SEN. 
SUOUS APPEAL he put into his playing MET WITH SWIFT RESPONSE, for 
the AUDIENCE CROWDED ABOUT THE STAGE AT THE END, DE: 
MANDING ENCORES. Spaeth, Evening Mail. 


Played with more than occasional delvings into BREADTH OF FEELING. HIS 


STYLE IS DISTINGUISHED for its earnestness. 
' Gilbert Gabriel, Evening Sun. 


DISCLOSED A BIG TONE AND TECHNICAL DEXTERITY. 
Rawling, Evening World. 


PLAYED A GOOD FIDDLE AND PLAYED IT WELL. Murray, Eagle. 


A BROAD AND FULL TONE, GREAT FEELING AND EFFECTIVE 
TECHNIQUE. Enthusiastic audience demanded numerous encores. 
Halperson, Staats-Zeitung. 


Displayed AMAZING TECHNIQUE in Paganini’s “Nel cor piu”, played unaccom- 
panied, PRODUCING THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS with 


his left hand, bowing the accompaniment. V olks-Zeitung. 
Second Carnegie Hall Recital, February 23rd 
Exclusive Management: ROGER DE BRUYN, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Le Menestrel, the Paris musical weekly, speaks, 
in its issue of December 24, of Glazounoff, “who 
has just died.” This report, however, has not 
reached us from any other source, nor any confir- 
mation of it, and its accuracy is greatly to be doubted. 


Additional judges in the Mana-Zucca $500 prize 
contest for the best string quartet by an American 
composer, are to be Herman Spielter and Bernard 
Sinsheimer. The judges previously selected were 
pe Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans Letz, Roberto 

oranzoni, and Joan Manen. The contest closes 
November 1. 

--—--@©- ——- - 

It appears that, through a misunderstanding of 
the announcement received, the MusicaL Courier 
was a bit previous in congratulating Guimoar 
Novaes, the pianist, upon her marriage to Octavio 
Pinto, of Sao Paolo, her native city. It is her 
engagement to Mr. Pinto which has just been an- 
nounced; the wedding is planned for next spring, 
upon Miss Novaes’ return home after the American 
tour she is now making. 

~ a | 

The Times is an enterprising newspaper. On 
Tuesday, January 25, it printed an item dated 
Rochester, N. Y., January 24, and under the cap 
heading, “Finnish Composer Coming,” gave the re- 
port of next year’s visit of Jan Sibelius to this 
country, to teach at the Eastman School of Music 
in that city. The Times beat all the other New 
York dailies, none of which carried the report, and 
showed proper sense of its importance by having 
somebody write quite a little biographical sketch of 
Sibelius to follow the news item, The only trouble 
was that the Musicat Courter beat the Times on 
this bit of news, first published exclusively in the 
January 13 issue of this paper, by nearly two weeks. 
It would pay the dailies to have some rewrite man 
look through these columns each week to pick up 
some of the real news while it is news. 

~— - *@ -- 

Talking of hearty applause, there was such en- 
thusiasm after the second act of “Norma” at the 
Chicago Opera’s New York opening, Monday even- 
ing of this week, that the vibrations loosened a patch 
of new plaster above the promenade behind the 
balcony seats and it fell. At least that was, in the 
opinion of an engineer, the reason for its falling, 
and it certainly came down just when the applause 
was at its height. Luckily, no one suffered any- 
thing worse than a shower of dust. The old 
Manhattan looked splendidly, incidentally; Mrs. 
Hammerstein had put saan $50,000 into repairs, 


paint, etc., and it was too bad that Rosa Raisa’s 
voice started people knocking down her fresh plaster. 
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One 'is sure, however, that the star would be per- 
fectly willing to stand the expense of replacing it 
every time it might be knocked down for the same 


reason. 
—_@——__ 


Hail, Mary Garden, first woman impresario of 
grand opera! New York extends her a_ hearty 
welcome and will do its best to help her along the 
road to managerial fame, even if the Capitol 
Theater does flash her picture on the screen this 
week and label her “impressario.” The extra letter 
s probably is intended as a compliment. 

ne Sa ee 


S. Hurok is a concert manager who is used to 
doing things in a big way. His Sunday night 
Hippodrome concerts have built up a regular clien- 
tele for themselves—not surprising when one notices 
the character of the attractions which he constantly 
presents. In February, for instance, he is to offer 
on three successive Sundays events of quite un- 
usual interest. On February 13 he brings Nikolai 
Sokoloff’s Cleveland Symphony Orchestra here for 
its first visit, with Piastro and Mme. Matzenauer as 
assisting artists, in a Tschaikowsky-Wagner pro- 
gram; on February 20 there is the only concert 
appearance in New York this season of Rosa Raisa, 
with Giacomo Rimini; and on February 27, Frieda 
Hempel and Alessandro Bonci will sing their only 
joint recital. } 

LTE Sie aa 

The Park Commissioners of Memphis, Tenn., in 
creating the position of Municipal Director of Music 
and Dramatic Art, at the suggestion and with the 
financial aid and cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, have taken a step which in itself pub- 
lishes to the world the fact that Memphis is an en- 
lightened community, vitally interested in the pro- 
mulgation of culture; and in selecting Arthur Nevin 
for the post, they have made the choice of a man of 
wide experience and knowledge in the position which 
he is called upon to fill. The plans, told in detail 
in a story on another page of this issue, are of great 
and vital interest. Without doubt this experiment 
of directly interesting a large community in the 
subject of music—not sporadically, or through indi- 
vidual effort, but as an organized municipal scheme 
—will meet with unrestricted success, especially with 
such a man as Arthur Nevin directing it. Most 
important of all, Memphis is setting an example 
which undoubtedly will be followed by many other 
cities and which cannot fail to aid greatly in the 
development of a taste for good music throughout 


the country. 
a 


It is too bad that “The Beggar’s Opera” has not 
pleased New York audiences more. It is delightful, 
charming, and everything else nice one can think to 
say about it. Presented, as it is, with the most 
scrupulous—and successful—attempt to reproduce 
correctly the atmosphere of the day when it was 
new, it is of most unusual interest and there are 
many mighty fine old English tunes, both gay and 
serious. Then it is played and sung by a splendid 
company and the pee me is the last word in 
good taste. In 1727 it achieved sixty-two perform- 
ances in London, a most remarkable record for those 
days; and this winter it has far exceeded that num- 
ber. In fact, it is the one great hit of the season in 
the English capital, so they tell us. Arthur Hopkins 
deserves all credit for bringing it over here, and has 
the sympathy of all music lovers in the keen disap- 
pointment he must feel at the fact that New Yorkers 
have not taken kindly to it. Perhaps its fate in 
America might have been foreshadowed by the fact 
that that favorite London diversion, the full-length 
ballad concert, has never been able to gain a foot- 
hold here; and the Ballad Opera seems no luckier. 

ial aleina 


A sample copy of the new Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Series, just being issued by the Ditson house, 
shows that enterprising firm again offering some- 
thing new and timely. This series is designed to 
meet the particular demands of the school orches- 
tras, which are so rapidly coming into existence all 
over America; but at the same time it is made in 
such form that there is nothing juvenile or “schooly” 
about it. The arrangements are eminently musi- 
cianly and practical; there is provision for the use 
of alternative instruments, thorough attention to 
cues and numbers and to the bowing and fingering 
in the string parts. Further, the works are care- 
fully graded, so that a conductor can order intel- 
ligently according to the state of progress of his 
orchestra. Each number is issued for small orches- 
tra and for full orchestra; furthermore—a feature 
we have noticed in no other edition—the complete 
score is included with each arrangement to be used 
on the conductor’s stand, for practical rehearsal and 
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performance, or, in the hands of students of orches- 
tration and of music appreciation, for classroom 
study. Again, of the first eight titles of the series, 
no less than six are by American composers, Cad- 
man, Grant-Schaefer, Coerne and Manney being 
represented, while Martini and Bach provide the 
classic numbers. All in all, it is the most intelligent 
effort to meet a rapidly growing need that we have 


yet seen. 
-— 


KIDNAPPED? 

The disappearance of E. C. Ward, who was trying 
to break into the concert managing game in Phila- 
delphia, on the eve of his first concert, only proves 
once more that you never can tell. Mr. Ward was 
to have presented Mme. Alda and Charles Hackett 
as the opening number of his course at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia on last Friday 
evening. He phoned Manager Wagner that he had 
mailed the guarantee from Philadelphia the day 
previous, and, though it never reached Mr. Wagner, 
the latter sent his artists over to be ready if neces- 
sary; but it was not. When neither Mr. Ward nor 
his money put in an appearance, the audience was 
dismissed. It is quite a long time since a manager 
has stepped out in good old-fashioned style here in 
the East, but this new experience only proves that 
somebody may have the impulse when it is least 
expected. Ward, it appears, had been recommended 
to Manager Wagner by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. The formation of the association of 
New York managers and the country-wide associa- 
tion of local managers has done considerable to cut 
down this danger of the fly-away manager, but it 
still pays to keep the eyes open. Happily, the 
Wagner management and artists are out only such 
expenses as may have been incurred. Those who 
have lost—so far, at least—are the ticket purchasers, 
most of whom have not received any money back. 
Further comment on the affair must be postponed 
until it is ascertained exactly what has become of 
Ward. Of course, in this era of crime waves it 
is just possible that somebody thought it might be 
worth while kidnapping a local manager. Up to the 
time of going to press, Ward was still imitating 
the ’possum and the ticket holders were still holders 
of nothing more valuable than tickets—‘“all dressed 
up,” so to say, “and no place to go.” 


a rs 


A PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHER 

Jean Sibelius has completed his fifth symphony, 
and it has recently been performed in Stockholm. 
The publication of the work is in the hands of 
Messrs. Wilhelm Hansen, of Copenhagen, and 
marks another step in the emancipation from the 
German publishing industry to which most of the 
countries of the European continent have been pay- 
ing tribute in the past. Like J. & W. Chester, of 
London, Geneva, and Brussels, the house of Han- 
sen is entering the international field in earnest, 
publishing big orchestral works as well as smaller 
original compositions by various non-German com- 
posers. The composers of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are, of course, occupying the largest part of 
their attention, but a number of others, as for 
instance Ignaz Friedman, the Pole, already owe 
allegiance to this progressive house. 

Another important work that is being brought 
out by the Hansens is the new piano concerto, 
“Metamorphoses,” by Selim Palmgren, the Finnish 
composer, whose first piano concerto, “The River,” 
is already well known. Of both the Sibelius and 
Palmgren works, orchestral score and parts are being 
printed, and will soon be available. 


——— 


AN APPRECIATION 


_ The Musicat Courter deeply appreciated receiv- 
ing the following letter a few days ago: 
To the Musical Courier, New York City, N. Y.: 

Enclosed you will find U. S. Money Order for the 
amount of $5.00 (five dollars), for a one year subscription 
to the Musicat Courter. 

I have purchased your magazine steadily at newsstands, 
having seen that you Fao data and news of Hungarian, 
German, Austrian and all other artists of every nationality. 
It is my unprejudiced feeling for all artists that makes 
me iat ioe for your worthy magazine, 

am, 
Your truly, 
(Signed) JosepH SkEMANN, 
400 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Mr. Seemann is right. The Musicat Courter 
is the only music paper in the world which, un- 
deterred by war, politics, or propaganda, has stood 
always and unswervingly for the art of music in 
its every exalted phase, and for its worthy expon- 
ents as artists, irrespective of nationality, creed, 
religion, color, war beliefs, or previous condition 
of servitude. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Would it be such a terrible artistic crime and such 
an awful loss to the world if the second act of 
“Tristan and Isolde” were to be relieved of that 
tiresome and tapewormy King Mark sermon which 
constitutes the finale? The act should end with the 
discovery of the enamored pair by the hunting party, 
a few words of hurt surprise by Mark (since such 
seemed to be his sole emotion at the amorous reve- 
lation), and the stabbing of Tristan by the traitorous 
Melot. It is an anticlimax of the most unlikely and 
annoying kind to have the hero and heroine stand 
by mutely for fifteen minutes while they are 
preached at by the royal old papa. Apropos of this 
same Act II finale, at the most recent Metropolitan 
“Tristan” performance, Sembach did not even at- 
tempt to hold his cloak before the shamed Isolde in 
order to hide her from the curious eyes of the 
intruders, as the stage directions of Wagner ex- 
pressly demand. The music of the Act II finale 
belongs to Wagner’s weakest and its decided cur- 
tailment would not only be no loss, but would serve 
to heighten the effect of the lovely measures of the 
long drawn out love scene in the garden. 

eRe 

As soon as our improvement on “Tristan” has 
been generally accepted, we are ready with other 
guillotine suggestions to render Wagner more 
modern and to enable suburbanites to catch their 
emergency trains. 

nm ® 

Very recently George A. Cullen, vice-president 
of the North American Fruit Exchange and vice- 
president of the Lackawanna Railroad, in an ad- 
dress to the New York Agricultural Society at its 
meeting in Albany, N. Y., said to its members: 
“A few days ago one of the financial agencies (either 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s) gave out the information 
that of all the failures recorded in 1920, 84 per cent. 
were of firms which did not advertise.” The basic 
principle of selling a musical -performance or a 
music lesson is the same as that of selling merchan- 
dise. The purchaser must be convinced of the 
desirability and value of the thing he buys. The 
quickest way to sell anything is to advertise it. 
Do not advertise it if it has no merit, for the sale 
will not last. In America there is no demand for 
an unadvertised article, be it musical or mercantile. 
Do not believe anyone who tells you that Caruso, 
Mary Garden and Geraldine Farrar do not adver- 
tise. All of them have carried special advertising 
in the Musica Courier on occasions. Paderewski, 
Heifetz, Godowsky, Galli-Curci, McCormack, Kreis- 
ler, Ysaye, Elman, Gabrilowitsch, de Reszke, 
Nordica, Eames, Melba, Sembrich, Ruffo, Muratore, 
Rachmaninoff, Richard Strauss, Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Siegfried Wagner, 
Casals, Toscanini, Nikisch, and many others as well 
known, have advertised, and do advertise, in the 
Musicat Courter. 

zn ® 

Editor Brisbane, of the New York American, is 
another staunch believer in advertising, and he de- 
lights in proving from time to time that it is a very 
ancient art. Under date of January 21, this Bris- 
bane editorial appeared in the American: 

Sir Robert Horne tells London advertisers that Eve 
praising the apple and persuading Adam to bite, was the 
first advertiser. 

What about the serpent, subtly advertising the knowledge 
locked up in the apple, thus persuading Eve to pick it? 
And the earth itself, created with all its wonders in six 
days, was a marvelous permanent advertisement for the 
Power that created it. 

The first carefully prepared advertisement was the rain- 
bow, announcing no more floods. Advertisers will notice 
that this advertisement was done in colors. The threaten- 
ing storm that came before the flood was advertised with 
heavy black clouds. And to this day the strongest adver- 
tising is done with colored advertisements or big black type. 

eRe” 

Everything, then, is advertising. We confess 
that even this paragraph and the two preceding ones 
are advertising. 

nee” 

Paul J. Nagle, who describes himself as a naval 
cornetist, was arrested recently, charged with steal- 
ing $2,500 worth of jewelry. We sympathize with 
Nagle. Anything to get away from the cornet. 

eee 

The Chicago Tribune of January 23 has an edi- 
torial on the subject of grand opera in English, and 
we do not remember ever to have read anything on 
the subject more full of truth and common sense 
than the article in question. Here it is: 


The prima donna is singing. Pleasant sounds are com- 
ing from her round throat. Ah, ah, wah, wah, wah. The 


basso rumbles a response. Wuh, wuh, wo. The tenor ar- 
rives. Ah, ah, ah, ii, ee. Very thrilling these sounds, stir- 
ring the senses and the imagination. 

ut has any one told you they are English? If not you 
will never suspect it. 

Opera in English is one of those formulas that commend 
themselves at once to the reason and when applied turn 
the laugh on us and our reasoning. The argument for 
opera in English runs as smoothly as a wheel, but there is 
a jack under the wheel and we don’t move an inch, 

An evening with “Valkyrie” in English will net a keen 
hearing perhaps half a dozen words or phrases. Without 
foreknowledge of the libretto this gives no help and in 
exchange there are lost for the discriminating the sound 
values of the language for which the music was written. 

When we have an American opera written by Americans 
of respectable literary gifts and composed by American 
composers presenting an American story in the American 
spirit with American artists in the leading roles, opera in 
English will be opera in English. But when we take a 
German or Italian or French opera and translate it very 
badly into banal English and turn it over to singers of 
any nationality accustomed to sing in other languages, we 
do not get what we seek when we call for opera in English. 

It is impossible to translate a libretto from one language 
to another without destroying the effect. In opera the 
music is written to the words, not the words to the music. 
The musical phrase must conform to the verbal or the 
result is gibberish. In translation the accent, the natural 
beat and rhythm of the language are changed, and the 
music no longer conforms with the words. 

In fact, intelligible recitative is rare in any language. 
Singers are generally preoccupied with musical values. 
Pitch, tone color, volume, musical phrasing are what they 
are anxious about, not verbal clearness. If we want the 
latter we would better go to the spoken drama and be dis- 
appointed too often even then. To know the book pretty 
thoroughly is essential to a full enjoyment of an opera. 
Next to that is familiarity with the plot. But certainly we 
cannot afford to rely upon the spoken words as they came 
from the lips of the singers. 

Opera in English is a delusion. It promises what it can- 


not deliver. e 
neme*e 


It has been decided by the new Chicago Opera 
management that men in that city may wear over- 
alls if they desire when attending the presentations 
of Mary Garden’s company of lyrical projectors. 
The full dress suit no longer is to be obligatory. 
To judge from our own single experience it is much 
more difficult to don overalls than evening clothes. 
However, if the dress garment is the only thing 
that stands between the men of Chicago and their 
corporeal support of opera, by all means let the 
garb of good form go. 

zrme*e 

Furthermore, the Chicago management tells the 
world that soon grand opera will be made as popu- 
lar there as baseball. Optimism can go no further. 

nerRre*e 

Antonio Scotti says that he admires this column. 
We state that we have the highest possible regard 
for his Scarpia, Sharpless, and Chim Fen. Which 
proves that truly great artists are not jealous of 
each other. 

nee” 

There evidently is such a thing as artists being 
too great, however. Listen to E. J. Dent, in the 
London Atheneum: 

It is interesting to listen to the judgment of the younger 
generation to whom Busoni, a returned to Berlin, is 
new as pianist and composer. “I had always hoped to be- 
come one of his pupils,” said a young musician, “but after 
hearing those recitals | have changed my mind. He is a 
dangerous example. It is not Bach, Beethoven or Weber 
that he plays, it is always Busoni, Busoni can express his 
own personality in this way, because he is great enough to 
carry conviction; but those who study under him run the 
risk of becoming nothing more than feeble imitators of his 
peculiarities. We young players have no right to force our 
own personalities upon the classics; we must be absolutely 
impersonal, we must forget ourselves and not seek to be 
more than interpreters.” These young people feel quite 
rightly that they can learn more from Busoni the musician 
than Busoni the pianist; yet their admiration for him as a 
pianist is to some extent tempered with fear. The North 
German spirit has always concentrated its attention more 
on the scholarly aspect of piano playing than on its direct 
sensuous appeal as a moment of ravishing experience. 
Such ascetic austerity is indeed honorable as a protest 
against both the ostentation of the mere virtuoso and the 
flabbiness of sentimental romanticism. But it is just be- 
cause Busoni is the most serenely intellectual of pianists 
that he can permit himself thdt sensuous exuberance of 
sheer beauty of tone which so many of his hearers feel 
instinctively to be dangerous because it is so overwhelming 
as to threaten their own less stable serenity —E. J. Dent in 
the Athenzum, London. “ i 


Sheboygan, Mich., has a symphony orchestra 
which now is in its third season. This should set 
a good example for Kalamazoo, Oshkosh, and Tus- 
caloosa. Theodore Winkler leads the Sheboygan 
players, and from all accounts he does it extremely 
well. He is leading the people by easy stages from 
the lighter musical orders to symphany. His latest 
program had three movements from Mozart’s 
“Jupiter,” but that dignified old classic was hedged 


a1 


about with such coaxers as the Raff “Lenore” march, 
Offenbach’s “Orphie aux Enfers” overture, Pade- 
rewski’s minuet, a vocal aria from Handel, and 
Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland” march. 

et. 


M. B. H. tabulates some questions, to wit: 
WHY? 
Why— 


Does Levitzki wear side whiskerlets ? 

Does Ganz compose a piece called “The Pensive Spin- 
ner ¢f 

Do operatic tenors sob when they sing? 

Is oratorio? 

Do men play the cello? 

Do critics believe they are of any use in the world? 

Does Ysaye wear so much hair ‘ 

Does Casals wear none at all? 

Doesn’t Puccini write any more good tunes? 

Does Rachmaninoff always look as if he has a toothache? 

Is it all right to give “Tristan,” “Lohengrin” and “Parsi- 
4 at ho Metropolitan, and not “Meistersinger” and the 

In 

Do people applaud even when they don’t like the per- 
formance or the performer? 

Don’t I mind my own business? 

RR” 

J. P. F. writes: “I can quite sympathize with your 
distaste for ‘The Blue Bird.’ 1 don’t like it, either. 
After all, music is a matter of taste, isn’t it? One 
does or does not like a thing, that’s all. I don’t like 
parsley, for instance. Can you sympathize with 
me?” 

eRe, 

Indeed, we can sympathize with J.P.F., and 
even go him one better. We don’t like parsley, 
and we loathe “Parsleyfal.” 

ere 

Art has its artful angles. The other evening, 
while an act was on, we spent a few ruminative 
moments in the second floor smoking-room of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, when the uniformed 
Cerberus who guards the place came in, flourishing 
a handbill of productions for the forthcoming week. 
An usher who was stretched out on a settee and 
reading an evening paper, yawned, looked up, and 
asked: “Well, what they got next week?” The 
Cerberus studied the handbill and announced pro- 
fessionally: “Friday night is the shortest one and 
Saturday is the longest.” “What are they?” queried 
the recumbent one. “ ‘Boheme’ and ‘Tristan’,” was 
the answer. “Yep, that’s right,” came from the 
settee. 

Ree 

Mary Garden must feel something like President- 
elect Harding, what with the host of jobless operatic 
personages, executive and artistic, who are trailing 
her footsteps day and night. 

Rn ® 

Were those the ones the Evening Post had in 
mind when its agricultural page printed an article 
last Saturday, entitled, “Garden Pests’? 

ere 

Nilly (despairingly)—‘Aren’t you ever going to 
learn anything about music?” 

Willy (discreetly )}—“I do know a little.” 

Nilly (inquisitorially)—“Is that so? Well, then, 
name six musical instruments.” 

Willy (triumphantly )—‘Three pianos and three 
violins.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
aw wee 


CARNEGIE HALL AGAIN 


Our recent editorial anent conditions in the front 
of the house at Carnegie Hall stirred up quite a 
little notice. We cannot see, however, that it has 
done much toward increasing courtesy on the part 
of some of the employees. At the Mitznitzky con- 
cert on Monday evening there had been some new 
house rule established about exits. On attempting 
to leave the house by the accustomed door, we were 
brusquely requested by some employee we did not 
know to go out a door which heretofore had always 
been forbidden as an exit. It is only fair to say 
that the regular uniformed doormen have always 
treated us with uniform courtesy; our complaint is 
not against them, but against such irresponsible 
employees as addressed us on that occasion. In fact, 
no less than two members of our staff were sep- 
arately yelled at by the same man. We do not 
demand to be kissed on both cheeks and led out of 
the hall on the head usher’s arm, but we do want 
for the concert-going public and ourselves the same 
amount of courtesy that we expect and would our- 
selves extend to any member of the Carnegie Hall 
staff who might come into our offices. New em- 
ployees should at least be instructed in the rudiments 
of courtesy. And, incidentally, it is too bad that 
long tenure in the box office seems to have led some 
of the employees there to think that they are doing 
the public a favor in selling them tickets, instead 
of the other way around. 








22 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


More and more often we hear the question dis- 
cussed of the introduction of credits in our public 
schools for outside music study. Some schools 
have already made concessions in this regard, and 
there can be little doubt that there will ultimately 
come a sweeping reformation which will recognize 
music at its true value, both for the professional 
and the amateur. 

The two things are quite distinct. The profes- 
sional and the amateur musician can never be taught 
alike, although one may verge into the other; that 
is, the amateur may gradually discover his real 
talent and determine to become a professional. 

The two things are quite distinct, but equally 
important—important for the general public, for 
the future of our music life, for musicians and 
music teachers now practicing music as a means 
of earning a livelihood. 

And one of the most interesting, and in some 
ways most incomprehensible, features of the case 
is the attitude of these same musicians and music 
teachers (by which we do not mean to suggest that 
music teachers are not musicians, but only to dif- 
ferentiate between those who are public performers, 
orchestra players, singers, etc., and those who only 
teach. The two classes are quite distinct and have, 
in fact, little in common). 

Now, why should any of these fear or dislike the 
idea of music credits or music teaching in our public 
schools? Do they imagine that their pupils would 
be taken from them? Or that their work would 
be so supervised that those of their pupils who 
made no progress would stop taking lessons? Or 
that other teachers would induce their pupils away 
from them—steal them, in fact? Or is it just the 
dislike and distrust of the unknown, the desire that 
is in all of us to let well enough alone? 

This is impossible to answer. We hear distant 
rumblings, but no clear enunciation of facts; 
rumors, but no definite accusations. But we cannot 
doubt that there is a good deal of real opposition 
to the plan among certain classes of professional 
musicians, and one reason may be that musicians 
are so constituted that, when one of them sets 
out to promote a thing, all of the others are pretty 
sure to set themselves up in opposition to it either 
actively or passively. Did you ever hear of a choral 
society or an orchestra being organized, or a music 
festival being undertaken, when all of the musicians 
in town boosted it genuinely, vigorously, and 
actively? If so, make a note of it in your diary, 
for you have witnessed a rare thing. 

The attitude of many musicians is: “If I can be 
active in it, well and good. I will then boost for it, 
heart and soul. If my name is not to be used in 
connection with it, then I will have nothing to do 
with it. I will talk against it. I will oppose it 
with all my power. I will talk against it and talk 
against those who have it in charge.” All boosters 
have experienced this sort of thing in this great 
country of opportunity—and all too frequently, alas! 

Nor can it be denied that the active boosters are 
themselves sometimes to blame. We have known 
cases where an orchestra conductor has induced 
pupils of other teachers to join his (amateur) 
orchestra, and has soon enrolled them among his 
pupils. We have known cases where the organizer 
of a choral society has persuaded choir leaders to 
induce members of their choirs to join the society 
(for the sake of civic pride), and has then enrolled 
these members of other choirs in his own choir 
as well as in his choral society. 

And so an endless list might be made, and a 
rather sordid’ and unpleasant list, to be sure. 
Iiluminating, however; for just so long as such 
things may happen in the musical world, just so 
long will the great mass of musicians oppose any- 
thing like a change from the old, time-worn concept 
of individual work for the individual teacher, every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindermost. 

Even in private teaching there is altogether too 
much criticism of the rival teacher, more or less 
open sneers, partly due to differences of tem- 
perament or of method, but largely due to nothing 
more noble than just plain jealousy. If only 
teachers would understand that it does no good to 
knock rival teachers, and generally does actual in- 
jury to the knocker, there would be more hope for 
a general advance in the status of the musical 
profession. 

No self-respecting man cares to hear any knocks 
of individuals, especially if he feels that the knock 
is inspired by anything so small and contemptible 
as professional jealousy, and such a knock very 
often plants a doubt in the mind of the listener, not 
of the knocked but of the knocker. 

Pupils, it is true, are often to blame. While 
taking lessons with one teacher they sometimes go 
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to another teacher to find out if they are being 
properly taught (and it is amazing how often the 
critic is called upon to pass judgment in the same 
way). Parents, pupils, embryo artists, “want to 
know” sometimes because they have a real doubt, 
sometimes simply because they are impatient, some- 
times because pupils of other teachers repeat studio 
gossip, remarks overheard, or a mere pitying shrug 
of the shoulers giving, and intended to give, the 
impression of righteous regret that any person 
should be so unfortunate as to study with such a 
musical quack, 

This is not intended to be a criticism of the 
musical profession in general. Far from it. It is 
intended to reach those who will recognize their 
own portraits. And it is intended to call the atten- 
tion of the others to this crying abuse. 

Also it is intended to point out the fact that music 
in the school, either in the shape of teaching or of 
credits, perhaps of both, is coming. It is coming 
because parents “want to know.” They, the parents, 
are getting to be less and less willing to take results, 
of which they themselves are unable to judge, on 
faith. Mothers and fathers are becoming unwilling 
to pay out good money for something they cannot 
see. They are becoming unwilling to crowd their 
children with more work at a time when school 
work and outside activities are crowding them to 
the limit already. 

The parents “want to know.” And how better 
than by a system of school credits? And this sys- 
tem of credits, this system, as it is bound to be in 
the end, of school supervision, is sure to work out 
to the advantage of the private teacher. Lessons, 
instead of being a thing that may be started and 
stopped at every whim of the pupil or parent, will, 
of necessity, become just as regular as any other 
branch of school work. And the terrible annoyance 
of pupils stopping their studies entirely during the 
years @f high school, because they cannot hope to 
graduate if they give time to music, will be removed 
once and for all, for the pupil will need the music 
credits to graduate. Music, instead of being a bur- 
den to the pupil, will be a benefit, a recognized part 
of the universal school credit system. 

Furthermore, parents will no longer be called 
upon to assume the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not their children shall or shall not take 
up music as a profession. That responsibility will 
be shared by the school authorities. The talented 
pupil will be permitted to reduce the school course 
go as to learn music during the only years when it 
can be properly learned, the years of youth, when 
the mind and the muscles are flexible and easily 
trained, 

Since all this is inevitable, would it not be more 
satisfactory for the better class of teachers to recog- 
nize it and take a hand in it to see that it is done 
right? They are experts and should be consulted. 
But they will not be consulted if they assume an 
attitude of opposition or of mere passivity. If 
they are not active and on the alert, then the poorer 
class of teachers will get it in charge, and it will 
take years to correct the harm that will inevitably 
be done. 


—-¢ —- 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


Apropos of American orchestras and conductors, 
English critics—as Ernest Newman, for instance— 
may take their flings at them, but there is, on the 
other hand, the opinion of the profession itself, 
which ought not to be overlooked. It may be of 
interest to some of the indiscriminate knockers to 
know that on the morning after the appearance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in London, 
Albert Coates opened his rehearsal of the London 
Symphony with the following words: 

“Well, gentlemen, we are not yet a New York 
Symphony. .. .” Grumbling in all choirs. 

“Come, now,” continued the conductor. “You 
know it as well as I do. Let’s not grumble, but 
work—work to get there.” 

The celebrated English conductor, who has con- 
ducted quite a few European orchestras in his day, 
confirmed this story to us by saying that he never 
in his life heard such a fine orchestra. Similarly 
high opinions prevailed in Amsterdam, in quarters 
not far removed from the august Willem himself. 

All this is particularly apt as news comes to our 
desk that a certain very famous Central European 
conductor is reported to have declared himself will- 
ing to accept a lordly sum for conducting as “guest” 
in America, provided a “decent” orchestra were 
placed at his disposal. 

A few more American orchestral tours will be 
necessary to reduce European arrogance in these 
matters. 
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A BOOST FOR OPERA 


It is interesting to find the newspapers of cities 
outside New York and Chicago taking editorial 
notice of opera, for without doubt it indicates that 
that general interest in opera, which is bound one 
day to result in its presentation in all the larger 
cities of the country, is growing. Last month the 
Louisville Times had a long editorial, which is of 
particular interest since the latest Morris Gest pro- 
duction, “Mecca,” closed last Saturday at the Cen- 
tury Theater, after running there all the season, to 
open in Chicago an engagement that could not be 
postponed despite the New York success. This is 
what the Louisville paper had to say of opera in 
general and Mr. Gest in particular, under the head- 
ing, “The Future of Opera”: 

American opera surpassing its splendid past. Production 
of the rich scores of the composers within such an atmos- 
phere as the greatest stage pictures can provide, This is 
the new goal to which those interested in grand opera in 
this country are directing themselves. And the path toward 
it is found im recent triumphs of theatrical production in 
New York by Morris Gest. 

A nation’s music and its setting form as definite a part 
of culture of that nation as does its literature ... The 
fact of the existence of the Chicago and Metropolitan 
companies reveals how: many wealthy men and women 
there are in America who know that great music is a well- 
spring of national culture. Put a sincere opera association 
in the average American city, and the beams which shine 
forth from it reach remote circles of the population... . 
What opera lacks always is a visioned producer. Even the 
money required to found it is more easy to procure because 
an opportunity to spread culture appeals inevitably to the 
very rich, 

When Morris Gest brought the Russian ballet to the 
United States he proved that he had been influenced by his 
temperament and his experience under Oscar Hammerstein 
to love beauty beyond the box-office. This is the rarest 
excellence of an American producer. Since then “The 
Wanderer,” with its ancient and solemn beauty; the 
Oriental exquisiteness of “Chu Chin Chow,” and the garish 
splendors of “Aphrodite” have all yieided to the storming 
and majestic pageantry of “Mecca” to demonstrate that 
Mr. Gest, above all men of the American theater, has the 
ability to set his productions amid the enchantment of per- 
fect atmosphere. Mr, Gest, having conquered all the worlds 
which can be seen by the telescopes of the theater, The 
limes ventures to suggest to the Chicago Opera and to the 
Metropolitan that they fill the lack of Campanini and Ham- 
merstein by inducing him to produce American opera upon 
a scale which shall surpass not only itself but Europe as 
well. He can do it, and it will mean much to the culture 
of the nation. 


NESE eee 


THE REACTION AGAINST STRAUSS 


One of the most notable symptoms of the present 
transition period in music is the reaction against 
Strauss. In the period before the war the second 
Richard was the most popular and the most admired 
of modern composers, not only in Germany but in 
most of the other countries as well. His compo- 
sitions were the most frequently performed, and his 
income from performance rights was fabulous, un- 
precedented for a “serious” composer. The zenith 
of his fame was reached in the fateful summer of 
the war, when he was acclaimed by enthusiastic 
audiences in Paris itself. 

The apex of his creative power had, however, 
already been passed, and the ballet-pantomime, 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” which was written for 
the ballet russe, was declared by musicians to be a 
weak aftermath. Here and there the voices of the 
doubters were heard. Nevertheless the Strauss 
works continued to be performed in the countries 
not actually at war, and his latest symphonic work, 
the “Alpensymphonie,” was boomed as a sensation 
even in America. 

Today these performances are much rarer as re- 
gards the symphonic works; the operas, of course, 
are given virtually nowhere outside of Germany! 
In Germany, however, the operas continue to be 
given, while the symphonic works are, with few 
exceptions, in the discard. Outside of an occasional 
hearing of “Till Eulenspiegel,” or “Don Juan,” 
only a single performance of the “Domestic Sym- 
phony” has been reported from Berlin this winter. 
It is a fact that, among German musicians at any 
rate, Reger, Mahler and Bruckner are rated higher 
than Strauss today, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
public is being trained in that direction. 

Among the young idealists Strauss is regarded as 
the acme of the materialistic and realistic Wilhelmian 
period, and some of his works are being referred to 
by the cynics as “Kitsch”—in other words, artistic 
trash, 

The coming Berlin premiére of “Joseph and His 
Brethren” in connection with a “Strauss week” at 
the Berlin Opera is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
deliberate boost, and its effect may be awaited with 
some curiosity. 

Thus far the almost genial opportunism of Strauss 
has always managed to restore waning interest, and 
if may be that the new realistic comic opera which 
he is writing may give the necessary fllip to his fame. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MEMPHIS FIRST CITY TO UNDERTAKE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MUSIC AND ART AS A MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE 


Arthur Nevin, of New York City, Has Been Elected Municipal Director of Music and Dramatic Art—Choral Society, 
Made Up of Experienced Singers, and Municipal Chorus, Composed of All Who Care to Sing, to 
Be Principal Factors—Splendid Programs to Be Given 


Memphis, Tenn., January 20, 1920.—The Memphis Park 
Commissioners, acting upon the suggestion and with the 
financial aid and co-operation of thé Chamber of Com- 
merce Music Committee, have created the position of 
Municipal Director of Music and Dramatic Art to which 
Arthur Nevin, of New York City, has been elected. Mr. 
Nevin is well known in the musical world, being a com- 
poser of many notable works and an artist of rare ability. 
He comes to Memphis fresh from an experience of five 
years in chorus organization and community musical de- 
velopment in the State of Kansas where he held the posi- 
tion as director of musical extension at the University 
of Kansas. The development of Mr. Nevin’s plans in 
Memphis will be along lines calculated to attain a degree 
of permanency by building each phase upon a firm founda- 
tion, and successfully broadening and expanding the scope 
of the work as the ability of the different organizations 
contemplated increases under the influence of frequent and 
regular rehearsals. What the future of this enterprise 
holds forth will depend in a large measure upon the sup- 
port accorded it by the general public and the various civic 
organizations and musical forces in the city. 

Memphis enjoys the unique distinction of being the only 
city in the United States to undertake the development 
of music and art as a municipal enterprise, backed by the 
influence of the Chamber of Commerce and under such 
auspices it is freely ‘predicted by many critics that the 
effort cannot fail. Aside from creating a musical develop- 
ment which will in time become a great civic asset and 
affording an immense amount of pleasurable entertain- 
ment and helpful education to the Memphis public, this 
progressive step of the Park Commissioners will undoubt- 
edly result in a great amount of publicity as the eyes of 
the musical world, so to speak, are focused upon Memphis. 

MuNIcipAL CHORUSES. 

The organizing of two choruses, namely a choral society 
and municipal chorus, for mixed voices, will be the ini- 
tial undertaking of the Memphis Municipal Music and 
Dramatic Art Department. These choruses will at once 
begin rehearsals with the definite object of presenting an 
oratorio at Easter. In fact there will always be a fixed 
object in view for the performance of the work taken in 
hand by these organizations. 

The choral society will be organized for the enrollment 
of experienced singers. That the directors of the various 
choirs of Memphis will encourage their singers to par- 
ticipate in this choral body, lending their services for the 
general development of musical interest in our city, is 
eagerly hoped for and, frankly, greatly depended upon. 
That the vocal teachers will lend their support to encour- 
age this work is earnestly solicited and that they will give 
permission and encouragement to the students, who, in 
their judgment are eligible, to enter this chorus. Mr. 
Nevin wishes to explain by this eligibility, that teachers 
who are in the act of placing the voice of a student would 
naturally not care to have such student take part. The 
withholding of voices in this phase of training by the 
teachers would be thoroughly understood. However, when 
such students have conquered this phase of vocalizing, it 
is trusted they will be given permission to enter this 
chorus. Rehearsals will not extend beyond an hour and 
a half. With intermissions allowed not to overtax the 
singers, the actual time of singing would be but little 
over an hour. 

Att WELCOME TO SING. 

The Municipal Chorus will rehearse and perform mu- 
sic, of a character which will be within the ability of all 
the people who have a willingness and desire to sing en 
masse. It is the hope of the director that the people of 
Memphis will heartily endorse this chorus by generously 
enrolling in its membership. For the enlightenment of 
those who may have some anxiety through not being able 
to read music and therefore not joining this Municipal 
Chorus on that account, Mr. Nevin wishes it distinctly 
and generally understood that all such hesitancy be set 
aside. Nor should any consideration be given to vocal 
range or vocal strength by any individual. All who enter 
this chorus will not only be doing their bit to help the 
musical growth of Memphis, but many will benefit through 
this manner of application by a closer understanding of 
this art. This chorus can be of great influence. It can 
prove the beauty that lies within simplicity, out of which 
has come the great development of allied arts. 

It is planned to have the Choral Society and Municipal 
Chorus, later on, perform works for which both organiza- 
tions will be employed by one of the most effective en- 
semble manipulations. This performance is to be given 
in the open. With one chorus placed at a given location 
and the other organization at a position of practical dis- 
tance, music can be performed in which responsive, inter- 
mingled, and associated singing can be rendered. The 
effect of this combined work, performed in the open, with 
electric light colorings (changing with the characteristics 
of the music) has a wonderful store of thrilling beauties, 
and, besides the emotion the music can awaken, comes the 
picturesque appeal. At first this idea will be carried out 
in a simple form, but with the view of gradually intro- 
ducing dramatic action of pantomime and terpsichorean 
embellishments. Through the development of these anti- 
cipated ideas, it is Mr. Nevin’s hope to have the teachers 
of the art and declamation classes of the high schools and 
the instructors of classic dancing co-operate and make 
possible for the students practical application of the in- 
dividual talents. By this means actual presentation of what 
their creative imaginations may inspire, will give a more 
rapid advancement through the experience of having their 
visualizations produced in positive form. 


Tur Crorus ORGANIZATION. 


At the first meeting of the choruses, officers will be 
elected. They will consist of president, vice-president and 
secretary and treasurer. There will also be elected twelve 


names to consist of a board of directors. Weekly re- 
hearsals will be held. Each member will be asked to pur- 
chase the music used by the chorus in which he or she is 
enrolled, this being the only expense members will be called 
upon to meet. 

The music for the Choral Society will be “The Seven 
Last Words,” by Dubois, and “Ave Verum,” by Mozart. 
Other shorter numbers will be added later. The Municipal 
Chorus will start on a collection of varied numbers, the 
title of which is “Cable’s Collection.” Following this col- 
lection, there will be put into rehearsal Heyser’s “Easter 
Alleluia.” 

Preparations are being made for a convenient and suit- 
able auditorium for rehearsals and it is expected that public 
notice will be given in a few days of the time and place 
of rehearsals. 


ArtHUR NeEvIN’s CAREER. 


Arthur Nevin was educated at The New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass. From this institution 
he went to Berlin, studying piano with Karl Klindworth 
and Jedeliska. His study of theory and composition were 
with Boise and Humperdinck. After four years as a 
student in Berlin, he completed his first orchestral work, 
“Lorna Doone Suite,” which was performed by the Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra under the direction of Dr. Karl 
Muck. 

After returning to America, he became interested in the 
American Indian music. During the summers of 1003 and 
1904, he lived with the Blackfeet Indians, whose reserva- 
tion extends along the northwestern boundary of Montana. 
From these Indians he became acquainted with the life of 
their prophet “Poia,” and he developed the life of this 
prophet into serious opera form. The late Col. Roosevelt, 
who was president at the time, invited Nevin to give an 
illustrated lecture on this opera at the White House. Soon 
after this visit to Washington, Nevin went to Berlin, 
Germany, at which city his opera was examined and ac 
cepted for production, being the first American opera 
performed in a Royal Opera House, After his return 
from Germany he accepted the position of professor of 
music at the University of Kansas and during his extension 
work, inaugurated the Community Chorus movement which 
was emulated throughout the States. 

_When America entered the World War, Nevin offered 
his services as Camp Song Leader, soon after which he 
received orders from the War Department to go to Camp 
Grant, Illinois. At this camp he had 41,000 soldiers to 
drill in singing every week and on two occasions conducted 
a soldier chorus of 38,000 men with a band of 250 pieces. 

In 1918 his second opera, “A Daughter of the Forest,” 
was accepted and produced by the Chicago Opera Associa 
tion under the composer’s direction. In 1910, Nevin re- 
turned to the University of Kansas where he remained 
until the close of the school year 1920. 5. Fu 
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Alda-Hackett Recital Called Off When Edward C. Ward 
Fails to Appear with Guarantees—Still No 
Trace of Him 


Edward C. Ward, a concert manager who was about to 
begin a career in Philadelphia with a course which was to 
have included Bonci, Alice Nielsen, Godowsky, Rosen, 
Amato, Pavlowa, Mme. Alda and Charles Hackett, got 
faint hearted some time last Friday, January 21, the day 
on which the course should have begun with a joint recital 
by the two artists last named, and has not been seen since 
Mr. Ward, who, it is alleged, was recommended to Charles 
L. Wagner, manager of Mme. Alda and Hackett, by the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, had made his deposit 
on the rent of the hall and had also paid some of the 
advertising bills, according to Edward Loeb, resident house 
manager of the Metropolitan. Opera House; but he failed 
to make the guarantee deposit of $2,500 which his contract 
with Wagner called for. At Wagner’s advice, the artists 
went to Philadelphia notwithstanding this; but when the 
time for the concert arrived, programs failed to arrive, 
and it was found impossible to pick up any trace of Ward. 
Howard E. Potter, representing Manager Wagner, went 
on the stage after half an hour’s wait and explained the 
circumstances to the audience, which filed out quietly 

Patrons who had bought their tickets at the opera house 
itself were the luckiest, for their money was refunded at 
the box office and those who purchased through Weymann’s 
Agency also received theirs, it is stated; but those who 
purchased at the Ward Concert Bureau, 1414 South Penn 
Square, appear to be quite out of luck. A crowd besieged 
that office on Saturday, looking for a refund, but in vain, 
for nobody appeared to open the door, least of all E. C 
Ward himself. 

Up to Monday afternoon no trace of him had been found 
As Ward is said to have sold both course tickets and 
tickets for single concerts it is impossible to estimate what 
his total receipts had been. Ward telephoned Wagner on 
the day before the concert that he had deposited $6,000, 
representing the receipts for the entire series up to date, 
and that he had mailed a draft to Wagner for the $2,500 
guarantee of the opening concert, but the longed for letter 
never came. And at one bank with which Ward regularly 
did business, it is said that the deposit was $100 as Ward 
disappeared instead of $6,000. 

Latest advices are to the effect that a warrant for Ward's 
arrest was issued Monday at the instance of the district at- 
torney’s office, complaint having been made by certain 
school teachers in West Chester who had purchased tickets 
for the entire course, 


I SEE THAT— 


Lucrezia Bori will return to the Metropolitan tomorrow 
evening as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 

The Mana-Zucca. $500 prize contest for a string quartet 
closes on November 1. 

Mina Elman will make her New York debut at Aeolian 
Hall on Washington’s Birthday: 

Arthur Nevin has been appointed municipal director of 
music and dramatic art in Memphis 

The New Boston Conservatory of Music is seliciting the 
support of wealthy music lovers. 

Clara Novello Davies was the guest of honor at a recep 
tion given by Mrs. 1, Chauncey McKeever. 

Harold Land will sing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 8. 

Pietro A. Yon, organist, will teach in Kansas City for five 
weeks, beginning April 4. 

Harriet Ware and David Bispham will give an “American 
Composers'’” recital on January 31. 
Through Mme. Von Klenner, the National Opera Club has 
raised $1,040 for starving European children 
Harold Hurlbut scored a success in concert in 
France, with a program of American songs. 
Sasha Votichenko believes New York to be the artistic 
center of the world. 

Mary Garden has appointed Jacques Coini general stage 
manager of the Chicago Opera 

The Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention in Dayton, April 27 to 29 

Felian Garzia is giving Sunday evening recitals at his Car 
negie Hall studio, 

Maryon Martin, contralto and voice specialist, will be in 
New York June 15. 

Emma Thursby’s Friday afternoon musicales will con 
tinue until Lent, as for a score of years past. 

Maurice Dambois will be under R. James MacFadyen’s 
management when he returns to this country 

“Lohengrin” will be sung in English at the Metropolitan 
on February 2. 

Mary Garden has chosen George M 
associate of the Chicago Opera. 

Suzanne Frigard is the name of another prodigy of the 
violin who is coming to America to tour 

Karl Muck will conduct the orchestra at the Bavarian 
State Theater (Munich) during the Richard Wagnet 
festivals in August and September 

Kathleen Hart Bibb gave the first of two recitals at the 
Princess Theater last Tuesday afternoon. 

Nelson Illingworth will sing Schubert's “Winter Journey” 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of February 3 

Dorothy Jardon has returned to vaudeville. 

Dan Jones, a Welsh pianist, will make his debut in 
York on February 11. 

Verdi's “Falstaff” was presented in Brussels for the first 
time last month. 

Helen Teschner Tas will give a reception in honor of 
Willem Mengelberg on January 30 

Pavley and Oukrainsky will present “The Apache” during 
the Chicago Opera's visit to New York. 

Albert Spalding believes that listening to bad music is poi- 
sonous to the mind. 

Paul Althouse is on a sixteen weeks’ concert tour, 

Lillian Ginrich recently made a successful debut in Phila 
delphia. 

Dicie Howell's postponed New York recital takes place 
February 7 

Subscribers for the Newark Festival are increasing rapidly 

A new concert course has been started in Cleveland by 
Frederic Gonda and B. Sunshine 

Vera Barstow has more engagements this season than ever 
before. 

Cecil Burleigh has established his residence at Tarrytown, 


Nice, 


Spangler as business 


New 


Mary Davis, contralto, announces a recital at the Princess 
Theater, February 4 

Alexis Kadisch, violinist, of the National Symphony Or 
chestra, is teaching at his residence studio 

Winston Wilkinson and Marie Maloney (his wife) have 
located in New York 

Edgar Schofield will sing in Toronto on January 31 at a 
Police Band concert 

Pavlowa will begin her season of twelve performances at 
the Manhattan Opera House on March 10, 

Heinrich Gebhard, composer-pianist, is having the most 
active season of his brilliant career 

Anna Case is on her longest American tour. 

Another performance of Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” at 
the Metropolitan increased its popularity, 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society is reviving Sousa’s “Il 
Capitan.” 

Owing to illness Pablo Casals has canceled his American 
and Cuban tours. 

Josef Hofmann and Ernest Hutcheson will give all-Chopin 
programs at their New York recitals 

Edward C. Ward disappeared on the day he wa 
begun a concert course in Philadelphia 

Mme. Matzenauer will give a song recital at the home of 
Adolph Lewisohn on the afternoon of February 5 

An overture by John McGhie, conductor, is being played 
at the Strand Theater this week with notable success 

Geoffrey O'Hara will give a recital of his own songs to his 
own accompaniments at the Gardner School, New 
York, on January 28 

The monthly teas at the Oscar Saenger studios have been 
resumed. 

Prof. Ottokar Sevcik has arrived at the Ithaca Conserva 


to have 


tory. 

Christine Langenhan is meeting with continuous success on 
tour. 

Serge Prokofieff is appearing this month on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Horner and Witte, of Kansas City, will manage tix 
Godowsky Master Class in Chicago. 

Engagements are being booked for Schumann-Heink after 
her return from the Orient about November 1. 

Giorgio Polacco is on his way to New York on the Aqui 
tania. 

It was a Mary Garden night when the Chicago Opera 
opened in New York last Monday 

G. N. 
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Godowsky’s Chicago Master Class 


Horner and Witte of Kansas City announce the manage- 
ment of the Godowsky Master Class to be held in Chicago 
at the Fine Arts Building from June 13 to July 16. Their 
directorship of the Godowsky Class in Kansas City last 
season was marked by a success so pleasing to Mr. Godow- 
sky that it was decided to transfer specially equipped 
workers from the Horner-Witte management to offices 
established in Chicago 

It is good news to discriminating students and teachers 
of the piano that an opportunity for concentrated work 
under this celebrated teacher is to be had during the coming 
summer in Chicago. Continuing as it does the year round 
its musical attractions and advantages, it will be for the 
period of the Master School a musical Mecca to which 
many pianists will instinctively turn 

Music study is now in a period of the widest and most 
general diffusion it has ever known in the United States. 
Social and political world conditions combine to make it 
pre-eminent as a place where one may now hear the best 
music and study under the great teachers. For Europe is 
in travail, and the old brooding, mothering art spirit is 
lost in misery. She hands us the torch of a necessity, and 
intelligent and thoughtful students honor the time and 
chance for worthy accomplishment. 

lo study under Leopold Godowsky is an inspiration to 
the best that is in one. “To him that hath shall be given,” 
and since in the last analysis all knowledge is recognition, 
it follows that the pupil who brings most to Godowsky can 
receive most. This applies not only to one’s technical 
equipment, but also to the degree of one’s intelligence, 
culture and character 

In music, rhythm is the sine qua non (Von Biilow’s 
paraphrase was, “In the beginning was rhythm”), but a 
music student possessing a keen rhythmic sense, with a 
knowledge of the best that has been thought and said in 
the world, intelligence that is alert, and a purpose that 1s 
sincere—such a one in whom these qualities are integrated 
may reap a rich reward from the response of a master 
mind, 

Carelessness, stupidity and pretense receive short shrift 
from Godowsky. On this frequently descends the two 
edged sword of his irony, with surprising and sulphitic 
characterizations of the resulting debacle. But one remem 


bers the glow of approval on his face many times in the 
Kansas City class over “the clean swift brightness of a 
fugue of Bach's,” a masterly performance of a Tschai 


kowsky concerto movement, or the skillful unwinding of 
labyrinthine rhythms in a Scriabine study. 

The joy of initiation, to the degree of which one is capable 
into the inner mysteries of pianoforte artistry, such as 
shadings of tone color by touch and by pedal, the raison 
d'etre for a certain phrasing or fingering, newly revealed 
possibilities by differential dynamic or agogic treatment, 
such problems demonstrated are happiness enow for the 
student aspiring to the heights and depths to be discovered 
by a scientific approach ; 

By the illuminating comment or interpretation of 
Godowsky, one can hear as fresh and new many a hack- 
neyed “war horse” of the average pianist’s repertory if it 
is of solid content. Transformed through the microscopic 
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and telescopic vision of his intelligence it is communicated, 
as it were, the first time to the most jaded and sophisticated 
ear. In a Godowsky class one sometimes finds it necessary 
to pitch a few predjudices out of the window, musically 
speaking, if one would follow in his path, for while he 
retains the proper excellencies of yesterday and of today, he 
is in spirit a leader of tomorrow, and with him one learns 
the wisdom of abandoning outworn illusions to further a 
higher ideal. M. Vv. P. 


Mellish More Than Busy 
Between her many appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera and her outside engagements in the vicinity of New 
York, Mary Mellish is keeping more than busy these days. 
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Recently she sang four times within the week at the opera 
besides rehearsing “Louise” in the mornings and appearing 
before an audience of 3,500 in Springfield, Mass. Miss 
Mellish also sang lately as soloist with the Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New Britain, Conn. On December 
27, she sang Happiness in a special performance of “The 
Bluebird” at the Metropolitan—-the role she created in the 
world premiére of the Wolff opera in New York last 
winter. 


Gurney Familiar with Standard Oratorios 


In addition to knowing all the standard oratorios, Henry 
Gurney, the tenor of Lansdowne, Pa., has won no little 
success in recital as a singer of ballads. He has to his 
credit many flattering press notices, both from dailies in 
this country and abroad. 
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Schumann-Heink Booking for 1921-22 


Now that the time is approaching for that great singer, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink to go to the Orient (she sails 
from Vancouver, on April 28), a great deal of speculation 
has been aroused as to her plans on her return to America 
about November 1 next. From the office of her managers, 
Haensel & Jones, comes an authoritative statement concern- 
ing this coint. Schumann-Heink on her return to this 
country will sing in California in November and December, 
filling many important engagements, where she is a tre- 
mendous favorite. January, and part of February, will 
find the diva in the Northwest in the states of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and British Columbia. 
Bookings already made will keep her in the West until 
March, 1922. She will not be available east of the Missis- 
sippi until after this date. 

In connection with the above, an absurd rumor has arisen 
in some quarters that after her Oriental tour, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is planning to retire. Both the great singer 
and her managers take this opportunity to emphatically 
deny this statement. The singer, herself, has branded it 
as maliciously false and untrue and has laid its source to 
the many intrigues and falsehoods that from time to time 
have been fomented against her by hostile interests which 
would be glad to see her retire from the concert stage and 
leave the field open to lesser known and inferior singers 
under their management. 

When interviewed about this matter at her hotel in 
Atlanta, where she sang recently with triumphant success, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink met the reporter with flaming 
wrath in her eye: 

“Retire? I guess not!” she snapped with a flash of that 
sucerb virility that has ever distinguished her. “My voice is 
as good, if not better, than it ever was, and, the good Lord 
willing, I intend to keep right on singing for many years 
to come delighting the public that has been so good, so 
very, very good to me for such a long time.” And in her 
righteous indigination the Madame hummed a few bars of 
one of her greatest operatic arias with her wonderful, 
organ-like voice, and ran up the scale with the ease and 
agility of a famous coloratura soprano—or a Schumann- 
Heink. Convinced, the reporter fled. “Schumann-Heink 
retire?”—Not for many years to come. 


Prokofieff Delighting California 


Serge Prokofieff, the dynamic Russian composer- 
pianist, is appearing this month on the Pacific Coast with 
his usual artistic success. Since the Bolsheviki upheaval 
abroad practically all the Russian musicians of note have 
come to America as their natural haven. In this particu- 
lar may be mentioned for example, Rachmaninoff, Proko- 
fieff and the latest Russian artist of note to arrive—Nina 
Koshetz, who has been successfully launched on an Ameri- 
can career semi-privately at Mrs. Astor’s in New York 
on December 16 and publicly as soloist with the Schola 
Cantorum at Carnegie Hall on January 12. 


Bauer’s Second Recital, January 29 


Harold Bauer, pianist, will give his second New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 29. 
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Concert at Ellis Island 


If memory serves aright, it was the thirty-seventh Sun- 
day concert for the immigrants and employees which took 
place on Sunday afternoon, January 16, and the same an- 
nouncement contained the information that something like 
50,000 people have attended. It was an interesting picture, 
to be sure, with predominance of bright reds and greens. 
And although the major portion of the audience probably 
did not understand one word of what was sung, neverthe- 
less ‘the music, the language universal, spoke ‘a familiar 
tongue and they received the musical numbers with marked 
enthusiasm. * 

Commissioner Frederick A. Wallis deserves much credit 
for his endeavors to aid in the Americanization of these 
aliens. However, there are two suggestions to be offered. 
One is, that if it be absolutely necessary for uniformed 
attendants to patrol the aisles—which seems stretching a 
point—these attendants be constrained to do it a little less 
ostentatiously. Last Sunday afternoon they marched up 
and “down, talked among themselves or motioned across 
the room, even marching across directly in front of the 
platform while a number was in progress. Since one of 
the avowed purposes is Americanization, many would like 
to object to such a lesson in plain, everyday politeness. 
The other suggestion is that if the programs are to be so 
long, an intermission of some kind—sort of seventh inning, 
as it were—might be substituted with a maximum of pleas- 
ure for those compelled to sit upon the hard benches with- 
out moving. 

Last Sunday’s program was presented by the Twenty- 
second Infantry Band; Mrs. Schomer Rothenberg, singer of 
tolk songs which made an especial appeal to her listeners ; 
Inga Julievna, Norwegian soprano, who scored by reason 
of her truly artistic singing; Phillip Pelz, cornetist, and 
Herman Wittstein, baritone. 


ms — . 
Elmira Enjoys Namara and Stopak 
Apropos of Marguerite Namara’s recital with Josef Sto 
pak in Elmira, her managers were in receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from the local manager who was fortunate 
enough to obtain the services of these two artists for the 

event : 
Haensel & Jones, 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Mme. Namara a great recitalist. Success made host of friends 
with her splendid art, luscious voice, beauty and charm of manner, 
with it all supreme musicianship of a high order. As our recitals 
aim at true musical culture, Madame fitted our idea perfectly. Have 
you more in her class? Josef Stopak won great praise for his 
splendid tone and technic. As you know, we do not cater to a 
cheap taste. To hold an audience without gallery compositions is a 
test, and Stopak met the test to our satisfaction 
(Signed) Georce B. Carrer 
Nothing is surprising about the above, except that the 
local manager questions whether there are more in Na- 
mara’s class. There is only one Namara. Of course there 
are other singers, other sopranos, but few are the artists 
who combine the voice and art of Marguerite Namara with 
this singer’s beauty and charm. Then, too, in Chicago, as 
everybody knows, she disputed the title of the best dressed 
woman of the opera association with Mary. Garden, who 
has always been noted for her wonderful clothes. In New 
York, the city of best dressed women, what Marguerite 
Namara will wear at -her many appearances is always a 
question of momentous import to her host of feminine ad- 
mirers, 





Elmira, N. Y., January 10, 1921. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institutions’ Recital 


Eleven numbers made up the January 20 students’ recital 
of the combined New York College of Music and New 
York American Conservatory of Music (C. Hein and A. 
Fraemcke, directors) at the recital hall, on East 85th 
street. Two ensemble numbers, four vocal (of which 
there were soprano and one alto), three violin and two 
piano numbers embraced the make-up of the varied pro- 
gram. The playing of David Gindin, Joseph Rasch and 
David Rasch are well known to those who attend these 
affairs, as is the singing of Clara Meyer. Newer names 
are those of Lillian Egli and Gabrielle Palir, violinists ; 
Adele Muys, Mr. Meresco and Adrian Siegel, Millicent 
Cramer, Emily Day, Nathan Cohen, Herman C. Buhler, 
and Blanche Richardson, all of whom had an important 
part in the music of the evening, which was heard by a 
large audience, everything going with the well rehearsed 
preparedness which characterizes the performances under 
the direction of Hein and Fraemcke. 


Rogers and Bibb in Town Hall 

To Francis Rogers and Frank Bibb were accorded the 
privilege of being the first singer and the first accompanist 
to appear on the stage of the Town Hall in West Forty- 
third street, New York. The occasion was a meeting of 
the Town Hall Club; the date was January 15. Mr. 
Rogers, with Mr. Bibb at the piano, sang a group of songs. 
Both musicians testify to the excellence of the acoustics of 
the new auditorium, and, as their hearers make a similar 
report, it seems that there is now in New York another 
concert hall of moderate size which is satisfactory to both 
eye and ear. : 


Charlotte Smith Mann Resumes Musicales 


Charlotte Smith Mann has resumed her Sunday musicales 
at her new studio, 261 West 71st street, where she recently 
presented a number of her pupils in recital. Vanderpool 
and Penn songs always have good representation on Mrs. 
Mann’s programs, since she has found that her pupils like 
them as well as the audiences do. At each one of her recent 
recitals, Arthur A. Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” has appeared 
and she says that she is afraid she will have to continue 
having it programmed. The same is true of a number of 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s songs. 


Pietro A. Yon to Conduct Master Class 


Pietro A. Yon, the eminently successful concert organist, 
composer, and teacher, will conduct a “master class” in 
concert organ playing in Kansas City, Mo., for a period of 
five consecutive weeks beginning April 4. Demands from 
former advanced pupils and organists from all parts of 
the country have been so insistent that Mr. Yon has de- 
cided upon this form of teaching as the most prolific in 
results for the student and most satisfying to himself. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Students who know Pietro A. Yon appreciate the fact “he 
seeks results.” When he gets them spontaneously, he 
spares neither time nor effort to crowd on; when he does 
not get them, he is sure to fight for them. 

“Results,” will be the dominant keynote of the course. 
Under the guidance of Pietro A. Yon, the “Organ Clinic” 
will prove invaluable to all students. 
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Howell’s Postponed Recital February 7 


Dicie Howell’s postponed New York recital of January 
10 will be given Monday afternoon, February 7, at Aeolian 
Hall, when she will present four groups of songs ranging 
from Handel, Bach, Haydn and Mozart through German 
Lieder, modern French and Russian to folk songs and 





modern English. 
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Two Successful Appearances 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


January 8, 1921 


Jordan Hall, Boston 
January 12, 1921 


Marie-Magdeleine DU CARP. 


PIANIST 


The winner of all the most important prizes of the 
Conservatoire National de Musique, Paris, France 














BOSTON HERALD (Philip Hale) 


“An uncommonly well equipped 
and musical pianist, one that ap- 
peals to the understanding and to 


the heart. By her performance of 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 110, one of 
the most impressive performances 
of it that we have ever heard, 
Mme. Du Carp showed a technical 
mastery, musical intelligence and 
an emotional quality beyond doubt 
and peradventure. 

She has a beautiful touch; her 
bravura playing is clear and bril- 
liant; her strength in fortissimo 
passages is not insolent or nerve- 
racking, but there is a solidity and 
force that are at the same time 
euphonious; her command of dy- 
namic gradations is extraordinary 

we do not recall so marked a 
crescendo since the day when de 
Pachmann played a little Prelude 
of Chopin. 

She sings her melodic lines, her 
runs are rippling, her coloring is 
rich, never garish, her thoughtful- 
ness is not synonymous with dul- 
ness, and she is able to impress it 
on the hearer.” 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


N. Y. TRIBUNE: 


“Agreeable touch, sound technique 
of interpretation,” 


excellent ideas 


N. Y. HERALD: 


“Poetic insight, charm—fine musicianship.” 


N. Y. TIMES: 


“A serious artist 


delicacy and much charm.’ 


EVENING MAIL: 


“Eloquent, sensitive fingers—interpreter of poetic 
charm and intellectual breadth.” 


EVENING TELEGRAM: 
“Program exacting—delicate touch—fine sense of 
coloring the piano tone.” 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


“Displayed a larg. tone, rich in quality, combined 
with particularly fine technique.” 


BOSTON POST (Olin Downes) 


“A pianist of very exceptional gifts.—Her playing is distin 
guished equally by its refinement, its finish and its technical! 
resource—an admirable musician—excelled in the power, bril- 
liancy and impressionism of her playing, her mastery of the 
pedal, her manner of singing melodic passages, her fine tonal 
gradations, which range from a triple pianissimo to a fortissimo 
chord which sounds like an organ—all this without setsational- 
ism, exaggeration or sentimentality in her playing, which is 
characterized by the utmost simplicity, restraint and power of 
reserve. 


BOSTON GLOBE (Penfield Roberts) 


“Is unmistakably a great pianist—her technique and interpre 
tations will bear comparison with the performances of the best 
players, irrespective of age and sex. 

Gave a beautiful performance of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
110, subordinating technical display to understanding sympathy. 
Playing of Chopin’s “Berceuse” and “Barcarolle” was exquisitely 
and individually imaginative. Her Debussy and Ravel numbers 
have never been better played in Boston. 

She has a subtle sense of rhythm, a feeling for melodic con 
tours, an understanding of what all sorts of composers would 
have their music express, and an astonishingly complete tech 
nical equipment with which she is able, without effort, to sur- 
mount even extraordinary mechanical difficulties 

It is a rare pleasure to hear such an artist.” 








| NEXT APPEARANCE IN RECITAL 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 3rd, KIMBALL HALL 
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Most Auspicious New York 
Debut and Splendid Singing of 


MARION 


ARMSTRONG 


Arouses Enthusiasm of 
Distinguished Audience 


N. Y. Herald: 


Miss Marion Armstrong, soprano with Coenraad V 
os at the plano, gave her first song recital here in 
Aeolian Hall last evening. In a good programme in 
cluding Italian airs, French, American and Scotch 
songs, her delivery disclosed a voice of good lyric 
quality and admirable musical feeling Her nat- 
ural gifts are worthy of further development 


N. Y. Tribune: 


Marion Armstrong Pleases Audience in 
Aeolian Hall. 

Marion Armstrong, who gave a song recital last 
evéning in Aeolian Hall, possesses a light, pleasant 
voice Her tones were round and vibrant. She 
entered with spirit, into the presentation of a varied 
program of songs in Italian, French and English and 
a group of Scotch ballads, . . The audience was 
large 


Evening Mail: 


It might have been a French vignette stepping 
out upon the stage of the same hall last evening, all 
in the shimmering white satin and rosebuds, with an 
old-fashioned bouquet in her hands 

There was the charm of youth and freshness in 
Marion Armstrong's voice, and a real feeling for the 
text of her songs Especially appealing was the 
quality of her voice in a group of “Auld Scotch 
Songs.”’ 





Evening Sun: 


Miss Marion Armstrong, soprano, was heard in 
Aeolian Hall last night. Her programme was gen- 
erous in including several simple numbers wherein 
her middie register was pleasing 


N. Y. Telegraph: 


; Miss Armstrong's program was an interesting 
and well-chosen one which opened with a group of 
itallan songs, the familiar “‘Caro mio Ben,"’ by Gior- 
dani, being a happy choice in which to display the 
sweetness of her voice. In the French group “Pleurez 
mes yeux,"’ by Massenet, was sung with charming 
effect, and Mary Turner Salter’s “Her Love Song” 
was much applauded. After hearing Miss Armstrong 
sing her group of Auld Scotch Songs, of which there 
were six, one could not doubt her ancestry nor her 
ability te sing, not only Scotch, but any song which 
she chose to present. 


N. Y. Telegram: 


Marion Armstrong, a young American soprano, gave 
a song recital last night in Aeolian Hall, which was 
heard by a large and friendly audience Her pro- 
gramme was varied. There were old works by Ros- 
Sint and Mozart, modern French songs of Massenet 
and others, Scandinavian and American numbers and 
a group of interesting old Scotch songs. Miss Arm- 
strong has a pretty volee .. . of agreeable quality 
She sings with taste and has interpretative skill 


Available for Concerts—Recitals and Oratorios 
Season 1921-1922 
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Schumann Club Concert 


A large and ultra fashionable audience attended the first 
concert of the eighth season given by the Schumann Club 
of New York (Percy Rector Stephens, conductor), in 
Aeolian Hall, on Monday evening, January 17. Mr. 
Stephens presented an interesting program containing 
twenty choral numbers for female voices, which began 
with a group of old Italian songs, followed by four Brahms’ 
numbers, a French group, folk songs, and as the closing 
group, modern songs in English. 

Excellent training, beautiful coloring and tonal balance, 
as well as fine building of climaxes were features — 
stood out prominently in the work of the singers and i 
revealed the conductor, Percy Rector Stephens, as a mu- 
sician of extraordinary merit. 


Maurice Reeve, Pianist 


On Monday afternoon, January 17, Maurice Reeve, a 
pianist of real talent, gave his debut recital, at Aeolian 
Hall. It was very evident after his first numbers, which 
consisted of the prelude and fugue in B flat by Bach, and 
the “Appassionata” sonata, op. 57, by Beethoven, that Mr. 
Reeve’s success was assured. He displayed a big tone, 
particularly rich and sympathetic in quality. His technic 
was exceptional, inasmuch as rapid passages were not 
alone handled gracefully, but were also particularly clear 
and clean. His legato was smooth and his interpretations 
showed careful preparation and study of the ideas of the 
The audience was small but appreciative 

Mitnitzky, Violinist 

A new Russian violinist, Mitnitzky, made his debut in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, January 17, and chal- 
lenged comparison with a long row of compatriot fiddlers 
who have come here before him. There was one thing in 
his favor before he came out; his name was neither Mischa, 
Toscha, Sascha, nor Jascha, And when he played there 
were other things in his favor: first, his, tone—it was 
large, round, full and warm in forte, and, when tempered 
for quiet passages, still preserved its agreeable quality 
(never should it be forgotten that tone is the first re- 
quisite in violin playing); technic he had in abundance, 
although, with commendable good taste, he had com- 
paratively little of the “fireworks” brand of art on his 
programs, concentrating his efforts in that direction in the 
playing of Paganini’s “Nel cor pitt non mi sento,” which 
was an astonishing series of easily accomplished tricks 
that pleased the audience immensely. His one fault in 
playing was the constant tendency to slide from one tone 
to another, very likely caused mainly by the nervousness 
from which he plainly suffered at the beginning of the 
program. Musically he seemed to have solid gifts. The 
Vitale “Ciaconna,” with which he began, was done on 
classic lines and there was distinct feeling for style in the 
Mozart D major concerto which followed, in the andante 
of which one first had a real opportunity to judge his un- 
usual beauty of tone. The shorter pieces included the 
Sarabande and Tambourin of Leclair, the D flat major 
nocturne of Chopin in Wilhelmj’s arrangement, the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” “Coquetterie” by Mitnitzky 
himself—a _ dainty trifle, capitally played—and Hubay’s 
enchanting “Zephyr” to end with. In all of these the artist 
proved that he must be reckoned with when it comes to a 
consideration of the serious Russian violinists of the day. 
He has much to commend him. There was an audience 
which filled the hall, and very hearty applause for every- 
thing he played, with several encores at the end, All in 
all it was a decidedly promising debut. 


JANUARY 18 
Poldowski, Composer-Pianist 


Mme. Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul), composer-pianist, 
daughter of the celebrated violinist, Henri Wieniawski, 
gave a recital of her own compositions at the Princess The- 
ater on Tuesday afternoon, January 18. The singers who 
assisted Mme. Poldowski in the rendition of her vocal 
numbers were Margaret Husten Carrington and Murray 
Davey, the latter replacing Gervase Elwes, the English 
tenor who lost his life in‘a recent railroad accident. The 
program contained eighteen songs and four piano selections. 
Some of Mme. Poldowski’s songs are frequently featured 
on recital programs in New York and are well known. 
These are among her earlier works, in which she shows a 
strong penchant towards the impressionistic school. The 
four piano solos which the composer-pianist played show 
that she is following the trend of the extremists. She is an 
excellent pianist and accompanist. 


Arthur Shattuck, Pianist . 


Arthur Shattuck delighted a large audience at Aeolian 
Hall on January 18 with a rarely artistic presentation of 
piano works and arrangements, both grave and gay. His 
program opened with a group of difficult arrangements 
from Bach by D’Albert and Busoni, and a Palestrina num- 
ber, also apparently modernized and reinforced to comply 
with the de mands of modern technic. In these contrapuntal 
works the “subordinations and elucidations” of the voices 
were controlled by the player in a masterly manner which 
displayed a brilliant virtuosity and an inherent wealth of 
musical understanding, The same qualities were present 
in the interpretation of the works which followed—two 
Schubert numbers and Mendelssohn's “Serious” variations, 
to which he contributed an unexpected wealth of beauty. 
Best of all was his final group—three Pieces by Palmgren, 
one of which, the charmingly original “Bird Song,” had to 
be repeated ; de Severac’s “Music Box,” which also had to 
be repeated; Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” and two Liszt 
pieces, which served to show the scope of the player's 
technic rather than to prove Liszt a composer. Debussy’ 8 
“Reflets dans l’eau” calls for special mention of the pianist’s 
clever blending of parts and exhibition of basic harmonies 
by skilled use of the pedal. Mr. Shattuck is an interesting 
and musicianly player. He achieved, and maintained 


composers 


throughout his entire program, a commendable clarity of 
utterance and warmth of tone. There was a large variety 
of nuance, a lovely pianissimo, and careful attention to 
phrasing, and the climaxes were carefully prepared and 
effectively wrought. He should be heard more frequently. 


Rubinstein Club: Alda and Casini, Soloists 

Tuesday evening, January 18, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Gutia Casini, cellist, gave the musical program preceding 
the annual ball of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president. These two splendid artists 
furnished a most interesting program, and the sincere and 
liberal applause bestowed upon them proved that they won 
many new admirers 

Mme. Alda was heard in three groups, the first including 
numbers by Secchi, MacDowell, Rubens and O'Hara. 
There was an operatic aria in the famous singer’s second 
group—Puccini’s “Vissi D’Arte,” from “Tosca”—and Gou- 
nod’s berceuse, with cello obligato by Mr. Casini. Two 
numbers in the last group which had to be repeated were 
“My Little ae Seneca Pierce, and “The Singer,” 
Maxwell, the last mentioned written for and dedicated to 
the soprano. Mme. Alda, as is well known, possesses a 
voice of much beauty, is a thoroughly experienced artist, 
both on the operatic and concert stage, and she sang each 
of her numbers with her accustomed skill. 

Mr. Casini, a well equipped cellist technically and musi- 
cally, ope ned the program with Cui’s “Oriental” and 
Popper’s “Spinning Song.” Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Piatti 
were the other composers with whose work he delighted his 
hearers. Mr. Casini produced a luscious tone from his 
cello, and plays with fine style and musicianship. 


JANUARY 19 


Mr. and Mrs. Mannes’ Sonata Recital 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave a sonata recital in the 
concert hall of the David Mannes Music School, 157 East 
74th street, on the afterncon of Wednesday, January 19, 
which was attended by a particularly cultured audience. The 
highly aesthetic work of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes is well 
known to music lovers in New York as well as throughout 
the entire country, and therefore requires no detailed com- 
ment. The program containing sonata in F minor for 
violin and piano by Bach, and Brahms’ sonata in D minor, 
op. 108, for violin and piano, was one of particular interest, 
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“He knows how to do what is popularly called—putting a 
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MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE 


Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the society of 
American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 
for the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer. 


The Contest Will Close November 1, 1921 


Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer. These envelopes will not he opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M. Gobert, at 4 West 130th Street, New 
York City. 

The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
Letz, Bernard Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto. Moran- 
zoni and Joan Manen. 


The winning composition is to have its first performance at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists. 


For all further information regarding the contest 
Address the secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
4 West 130th Street - + New York City 
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was rendered by the artist-couple with their accustomed 
artistic finish and musicianship. Preceding the recital 
Mrs. Mannes addressed the audience, and explained that 
the beautiful Bach sonata, which was the opening number, 
is a rarely performed work, and as far as she could learn 
was never before produced in this country. She further 
gave a detailed explanation of the four movements com- 
prising this work, which caused added appreciation and a 
clearer insight into the beauties of this particular sonata. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes received much sincere and well 
deserved applause. 


Isolde Menges, Violinist 

Isolde Menges played a program of .violin music at 
Aeolian Hall on January 19, and confirmed the high opinion 
of her art made upon former occasions. She opened her 
program with a sonata in D by Handel, and played two 
arrangements from the classic school by Kreisler, and a 
Bach prelude and fugue for violin alone. The more 
modern works on her program were from the pens of 
Chabrier, Chopin, Debussy and Brahms. There was also a 
very dainty and graceful lullaby by Tod Boyd, arranged en- 
tirely in double stops, which appeared to be overcome with 
ease by this young lady’s incomparable left hand. The 
same must be said for the difficult Bach prelude and fugue, 
which seemed to cause her not the least difficulty, and was 
played in perfect intonation and with the same vigor and 
sweep which characterized the more brilliant numbers on 
her program. She is evidently deeply emotional and 
achieved a great variety of nuance and warmth of tone as 
well as a large breadth of passion. The whole program 
was full of double stops, notably the pieces already men- 
tioned and the Chopin D major nocturne (the Wilhelmj 
arrangement), which was exquisitely played, as was also 
the “Plus que lente” of Debussy. 

There was a large and enthusiastic audience 


Beethoven Society 

The Beethoven Society (Aida Tanini-Tagliavia, presi- 
dent) held its first private concert and dance in the grand 
ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, Wednesday evening, January 
19. The ballroom was filled with members and their guests 
to enjoy the delightful program. Very attractive programs 
were given out, containing the words of the songs used by 
the choral. The Beethoven Society Choral sang a number 
of songs in such a way that it must have been gratifying 
indeed to the conductor, Louis Koemmenich. He obtained 
the very best effects, the songs were well interpreted, and 
the tone work was splendid. A number of quite recent part- 
songs were presented, among them being two of Mana 
Zucca’s—“I Love You” and “The Big Brown Bear.” The 
latter proved so popular that by special request it was re 
peated later. “The Harp of Winds” (Spross), was ex 
quisite. “Murmuring Breezes” and “The Maid of Manza- 
nares” (Jensen), was charmingly rendered. Other numbers 
included “The Last Hour” (Kramer), “The Kerry Dance” 
(Molloy), “Snow Song” (Fay Foster), “The Willow” 
(Goring-Thomas), and the bridal chorus from “The Rose 
Maiden.” 
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The assisting artist was to have been George Meader, 
tenor, but, because of illness, Judson House substituted. 
With his very artistic singing and fine tenor voice he won 
hearty and spontaneous applause. His first selection was 
a Donizetti aria, “Una furtiva lagrima,” from “Elisir 
D’Amore.” Mr. House sings with breadth and power, and 
has a tenor voice of unusual beauty and lyric sweetness. 
His clear, high tones flow forth easily and naturally. His 
numbers included two lovely Campbell-Tipton songs—“The 
Crying of Water” and “The Spirit Flower.” Others were 
“Sylvelin” (Sinding), “Love I Have Won You” (Ronalds), 
“Duna” (McGill), “Passing By” (Purcell), and “Oh My 
Love” (Burleigh). His last encore, “Invictus,” was a beautiful 
song rendered in a masterly fashion. Harold Osborn- 
Smith played very satisfactory accompaniments. 

Box holders included Mme. Tagliavia, Mrs. Robert 
F, Archibald, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, Mrs..W. Otis Freden- 
burg, Mrs. Charles Lask,° Louis Koemmenich, Mrs. John 
Papassimakes, and Mrs. ‘Grace A. Smith, There was an 
intermission of twenty minutes between the two parts of 
the program, at which time there was a reception by the 
president, Madame Tagliavia, in Box B, and the program 
was followed by a formal dance. 


JANUARY 20 


Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell McInnes, 
Baritone 


On Thursday afternoon, January 20, a good sized audi- 
ence attended the concert at*Aeolian Hall given by the 
Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes, baritone. The 
trio is well known to New Yorkers and its rendition of 
the Schumann work, op. 80, F major, which opened the 
program, was worthy of the reputation that these men 
have set for themselves. There was a nicety of balance, 
tonal blending and general artistry. Each player is skilled 
on his particular instrument and there was, therefore, much 
to interest and please the audience in the ensemble work. 
The other number, the John Ireland Trio in E minor, No. 
2 (in one movement), closed the program. 

Mr. McInnes, who possesses a baritone voice of rich 
quality, rendered the Schumann song cycle, “Poet’s Love,” 
op. 48, with dignity and distinction. He also was well re 
ceived, 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Leo 
Schulz, Soloist 


Josef Stransky conducting, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave its 1,467th concert on Thursday, January 20, a 
good sized audience hearing a program consisting of Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave’ overture, which was truly a 
pleasure to hear, so well was it performed; the Mahler 
symphony, No. 1, recently performed under Mengelberg 
and on this occasion enjoyed by a practically new audience, 
and Schumann’s cello concerto, in one movement, played by 
Leo Schulz. All smiles was the cellist on leaving his regu- 
lar post in the orchestra to appear as soloist, and the wel- 
come he received ghowed the high regard iy which he is 
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held. Not im Schumann's best vein, the work is diffuse, 
almost “scrappy” at times, so the playing of it counts 
much, and cellist Schulz did his best with it. 


JANUARY 21 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


A program of varied interest was rendered at the Bilt 
more Musicale on January 21, the assisting artists being 
Mischa Levitzki, Nina Morgana, Isolde Menges and Jose 
Mardones, Mr. Levitzki played a group of Chopin, fol- 
lowed by a Chopin encore, which demonstrated once again 
the lasting popularity of the Polish composer, and this 
pianist’s masterly and sympathetic interpretation of his 
works. The speed and clarity of certain passages was 
amazing and his interpretations were marked by distinc- 
tion and individuality. His further offerings were a waitz 
by Stojowski, Moszkowski’s “La Jongleuse” and Schulz- 
Evler’s “Blue Danube” arrangement, in which the pianist 
—e striking virtuosity and force Mr. Mardones 
found a suitable vehicle for the exhibition of his great 
basso in . dramatic “Di Sposo di Padre” from “Salvator 
Rosa” (Gomes), and gave a characteristic rendition of 
three Spanish songs. Miss Morgana confined her efforts 
to a set of small songs that were charmingly given and the 
waltz from Gounod’s “Mireille.” And finally the English 
violinist, Isolde Menges, repeated her recent recital triumph 
by a stirring and vivacious playing of two sets of a by 
Kreisler, Schubert and Brahms, and repeated the Samoan 
“Lullaby” by her husband, Tod Boyd. As usual every 
seat was occupied and there was much applause 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: Hadley 


and Stransky, Conductors 


At the Friday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, given January 21 at Carnegie Hall, Henry Hadley, 
the associate conductor of the society, appeared as director 
for the second time this season. With each appearance one 
regrets that he is not seen oftener, for his leading seems to 
put new life into the men. On this occasion he led his own 
first symphony, “Life and Youth,” written in Italy about 
1896 and first produced in New York by the Manuscript 
Society under Seidl in 1897. It is without doubt one of 
the best works that has ever come from Hadley’s pen. The 
slow movement with its pedal bells (B A D, though that is 
not significant), and the scherzo, a most delightful bit of 
music, are as fine orchestral movements as exist in American 
orchestral literature Che first and last movements are also 
effectively made and with much valuable musical material 
in them. Even twenty-four years ago Hadley was a mastet 
of orchestration. The scherzo is a marvel of beauty in that 
regard and—since most conductors in this country seem to 
have a prejudice against complete American symphonies 
may be highly recommended as a separate orchestral piece 
that is sure to enthuse an audience. It is needless to say 
that Hadley gave his best efforts to its direction There 
was the heartiest applause after each movement 
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WILLIAM ROBYN, Tenor 








Mr. Jerome Hayes, Hotel Woodward, 
New York City: 
My pear Mr. Hayes- 


With sincere appreciation, I am, 





New York, November 15, 1920. 


It gives me great pleasure to express to you voluntarily my appreciation of 
the value of what I have learned in your studio during the six years that you 
have been my sole teacher of voice and English diction. 
fying to have the result of your work so highly endorsed by the music critics 
on the occasion of my recital at Carnegie Hall on November 13. 


Jerome Hayes: 


Deak Mr. Hayes 


It was highly grati- 


WILLIAM ROBYN. 








Extract from a letter of Hugo Boucek, Manager of William Robyn, to 


I wish to congratulate you on Mr. 
which all credit is due you. 
Very sincerely yours, 


New Yorl N mi I 1920 
Robyn's voice and wonderful diction, for 
(Signed) HUGO BOUCE!I 
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VOICE PLACEMENT AND WHAT IT INVOLVES 


By George E. Shea 


Recently read before the New York Singing Teachers’ Association. 








Pierre Bonnier, French and a Doctor of Medicine, in his 

“Physiologie du Chant,” says: “To ‘place’ the voice is to 
project it or to place it at the ear of the auditor at the rear 
of the auditorium.” This view, although not the current 
one, implies carrying power, and the prime component ofa 
“placed” voice is its resultant resonance, its carrying qual- 
ity (which involves, I believe, a state of tension in the en- 
tire vocal cord) 

But “placement” is a synthetic term and signifies that 
mastery of the vocal organ which enables its possessor to 
deliver the voice, at all times, in its maximum of ample 
and beautiful quality, with carrying resonance, true pitch, 
flexibility, and solidity, and with clear, free diction, through 
out its range, from pp to f/ 

Placement permits the singer to exploit all the possibili- 


the soundbox against the pressure of the outdriven breath, 
and assures an open road for the progression of the voice 
vibrations. 

Despite the resulting low position, and displacement for- 
ward, of the base of the tongue, that member, trained to 
great vigor and suppleness for forward enunciation, co- 
operates with the cheeks and lips,.and with the vertically 
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(The question of the best, or the several, means of ac- 
quiring this co-ordination and mastery, which is placement, 
exceeds the limits of the subject. However, I find that 
semi-automatic placement is imparted and achieved by a 
certain measure of attention to local developments. In the 
final tonal adjustment the singer must apprehend what each 
part of the apparatus is doing or at least whether it is 
operating true to form, that is, to the sum of habitual local 
sensations. ) 

This mechanical excellence of functionment is height- 
ened and informed by the soul, which, through the reactive 
effect of sentiments such as generosity, tenderness, benevo- 
lence, wistfulness, imparts further expansiveness to the 
physical, so that we seem to sing with our entire being, 
a resultant ideal condition for perfect placement. 

The soul gives the final touch of individuality to the 
voice quality, and hence is a vital factor in placement in its 
widest sense. Delicacy and refinement of feeling, nobility 
of thought, generosity of motive, keen emotional percep- 
tions, make possible a concept of ravishing or compelling 
or appealing tone, and its realization through placement, to 
a degree to which a less exquisitely endowed brain in the 
same body could not attain. 


Maude Tucker Doolittle in Brooklyn 


ties of the voice. A “breathy” voice cannot be said to be 
placed, because it lacks resonance and because “ple acement” 
breath control. A “throaty” voice may have place- 
the matter of resonance obtained, but not as re- 
and expressiveness of tone; 
because its tone 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, pianist, appeared as _ soloist 
on January 10 for the Brooklyn Woman's Club, the oldest 
and largest woman’s club in Brooklyn. Mrs. Doolittle 
played four Chopin numbers comprising two preludes, etude, 
op. 10, No. 7, and scherzo in C sharp minor, as well as 


connotes 
ment im 


gards beauty, freedom, wealth, 


whereas a “nasal” voice is not placed, 

ompletion, or tone repercussion, is in the region of the three Debussy selections, prelude in A minor, “Minstrels” 
fauces, behind the uvula, and consequently back of where and “Bruyeres;” Palmgren’s “May Night,” and “Segui- 
the dictional part of the composite vocal machine is op dilla” (Castilian dance), Albeniz. This was Mrs. Doolit- 


tle’s second engagement for this club, and many expressed 
the hope that she would soon play again. Mrs. Doolittle 
has filled many engagements as soloist at private musicales 
during the present season, 


erating 
voice, a falsetto-like state of partial 
apparatus, with the larynx too high—or too 
low, as in the “cavernous voice”’—does not meet the re- 
quirements of “placement,” although a legitimate means of 
ariety when employed by the possessor ot a “placed” 
vice Placement means the delivery of the perfected, 
completed, resonant tone at the functional center of ar 
ticulation 

The acquirement of placement 
Perception and recognition by the ¢ 
oice’s true re gradual 
total bodily 


The “abandoned” 


tension in the 
' 


Betsy Lane Shepherd on Six Weeks’ Tour 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, the well known soprano, who is 
popular the country over, has just been booked by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for a six weeks’ tour of the 
western states to open early next fall under the local man- 
agement of Horner & Witte of Kansas City. While in 
the West Mrs. Shepherd will make many appearances which 
will take her as far as the Pacific Coast. Incidentally this 


comprises as stages: 
»wner of a voice of that 
apprehension of the 
to the constant pro- 


sonance the 
ordination necessary 





duction of this reson: .f . y ri Q 
lucti f this resonance, and the strengthening and af singer is now setting a fine record for herself to eclipse 
firmation, in proper and beauty producing action, of the aaah sanene 
hole muscular apparatus through practice, exercise, and GEORGE kk. SHEA, ; phi 
PI I 


Teacher of voice and operatic acting. OE Sings ean Songs 


pression 


Breath (nine-tenths of the 


Mechanically this means; 
vhole problem) deep seated, with general bodily expan- swinging jaw, in molding the voice tone, which, rising Reinald Werrenrath sang Arthur A. Penn’s “Colleen o’ 
ion in its intake, which expansion is maintained, in a slow through a superior curve—unimpeded from the uncovered My Heart” at his Carnegie Hall recital on Sunday after- 
irrender, against the firm, relentless outpressure of the true vocal cords, and reinforced by the vibrancy of the noon, January 9, with exceptional success. On January 11 
breath in tone. This expansive intake of the breath has thorax and head cavities, blooms in the mouth in a per- he gave a concert in Ridgewood, N.'J., and gave practically 


the same program as he did on Sunday, again scoring a 
most favorable impression with the song, as well as with 
many others on his lengthy program. As an encore he 
sang his old favorite, “Smilin’ Through,” by the same 
composer. 


fected resonance which seems to focus (or to be “placed’’) 
behind the nostrils or behind the eyes or the bridge of the 
nose (varying with the individual) and thence to stream 
simultaneously through the aforesaid chopping and molding 
articulators to the consciousness of the outer world. 


lowered the larynx and widened and freed the throat; the 
resulting attitude of the throat, comprising the soft palate 
less elevated according to pitch register, 1s per- 
upproximation of the yawning effort. 
amounts to a bracing of 


more of 
petuated by 
This maintained throat position 


a delicate ; 
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Middleton 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BARITONE 
Sets Highest Standard in Recital in San Francisco, Jan. 2, 192i 


“THE METROPOLITAN BASS-BARITONE IS AN ARTIST OF THE STAMP OF BISPHAM, 
BOTH VOCALLY AND HISTRIONICALLY. M:iDDLETON HAS A RICH, RESONANT VOICE, 
AND IN HIS WAY OF HANDLING IT FLOURISHES THE SOUND TRADITION OF ORATO- 
RIO. THAT IS PARTLY CHARACTER AND PARTLY ART. THE CHARACTER SHOWED IT- 
SELF IN THE FINE GRAVITY AND AUTHORITY OF THE MAN, THE ART IN HIS JUST 
DELIVERY OF THE HANDEL ROULADES. 

“EQUALLY IMPRESSIVE WAS THE SINGER’S DELIVERY OF BEETHOVEN’S ‘NA- 
TURE’S ADORATION.” THE FAMOUS ‘LARGO AL FACTOTUM’ FROM ROSSINI’S ‘IL 
BARBIERE’ WAS A TOUR DE FORCE. MILILLOTI’S ‘POVERO MARINAR’ WAS ADMIRA- 
BLE FOR THE JUSTNESS OF ITS SENTIMENT. 

“IT WAS A FINE RECITAL.”—Evxvaminer. 


“THE GREATEST BARITONE SINCE DAVID BISPHAM WAS IN HIS PRIME! 

“MIDDLETON HAS NO ESSENTIAL’ LACKING IN HIS VOCAL EQUIPMENT WHICH IS 
POSSESSED BY THE ARTIST OF FIRST RANK. HE HAS AN ABNORMAL QUANTITY 
AND CONTROL OF BREATH, A WARM, SYMPATHETIC TONE, DELIGHTFULLY DISTINCT 
ENUNCIATION, MARKED DRAMATIC ‘ABILITY, AND A VOICE TRAINED TO Tl. AT POINT 
WHERE IT CAN ANSWER ADEQUATELY TO ANY DEMANDS THE SINGER'S "!MOTIONS 
MAY MAKE UPON IT. 

“MIDDLETON IS ABOVE ALL A HEMAN'S SINGER. THERE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST 
TRACE OF THE FEMININE OR THE SENTIMENTAL ABOUT HIM. THERE IS A TENDER- 
NESS IN HIS SINGING AT APPROPRIATE MOMENTS, BUT IT IS THE TENDERNESS OF A 
STRONG MAN. RUGGED IN BUILD AND FEATURE, HE HAS A TREMENDOUS VOLUME 

; OF TONE AT HIS COMMAND, WHICH HE CAN EMPLOY WITH EQUAL EFFECTIVENESS i 
° IN THE SIMPLE BUT 10 aimee HANDELIAN AIR, THE APPEALING NEGRO FOLKSONG i 


CR THE ROARING BALL 
FLAW AND HAS SET A STANDARD aN BARITONE RECITALS WHICH FELLOW SINGERS WILL HAVE 





“THE CONCERT WAS WITHOUT 
rO HUSTLE TO EQUAL,”—Bulletin, 


“ARTHUR MIDDLETON SCORED A HUGE SUCCESS. HE APPEARS TO SING FOR THE PURE LOVE OF SINGING, AND HIS VOICE SIM- 
PLY CAPTIVATED THE AUDIENCE WITH ITS WIDE RANGE, WONDERFUL CLEARNESS AND SYMPATHETIC QUAL ITIES, WHICH HE HAD 
UNDER THE FULLEST CONTROL OF PERFECT ARTISTRY. 

“HE HAD TO GIVE AN ENCORE FOR EACH GROUP. 
“MIDDLETON MAY FEEL SURE OF A HEARTY WELCOME WHENEVER HE MAY BE ABLE TO RETURN.”—Call and Post. 


FOR FEW REMAINING AVAILABLE DATES THIS SEASON 
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Saenger Teas Resumed 


The always delightful monthly teas at the Oscar Saenger 
studios have been resumed again, the first of these taking 
place on Wednesday afternoon, January 19. Mrs. Saenger, 
as charming as ever, and Miss Lilly received the many 
guests, while Fely Clement and Dorothy Branthoover were 
the hostesses at the tea table. An excellent musical program 
was rendered by Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano; 
Mabel Jacobs, contralto; Richard Hale, baritone; Iris 
Shoff, lyric soprano, and Louellen Remmy, mezzo soprano, 
with Emily Miller as the accompanist. 

Miss Jacobs, a statuesque figure, first delighted her hearers 
with Burleigh’s “Deep River” and Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn,” both of which revealed the beauty of her voice, 
rich in quality and wide in range. She sings well and in 
three later numbers—“Spring Night,”- Schumann; “Es 
Blinkt der Tau,” Rubinstein, and “Spring Song,” Wolf— 
she increased the favorable impression created last season 
at these teas. 

The next offering was somewhat of a novelty—two 
charming duets—‘‘ ASong from the Persian,” Foote, and 
“Trot Here and There,” Messager—sung by Misses Shoff 
and Remmy. They later sang selections from Harriet 
Ware’s “A Day in Arcady.” Their voices blended most 
delightfully and they were received with warm applause. 

Mr. Hale, who is no stranger to visitors to the Saenger 
studio, pleased in four short songs by Bungert, Schumann, 
Chadwick and Burleigh. He is the possessor of a fine 
voice and sings with good style. 

Miss Passmore, whose work is also familiar to many 
present, sang Benedict’s “Carnivale of Venice” and 
Rossini’s tarantella. Miss Passmore rendered these 
selections skillfully, revealing a voice of sweet and flexible 
quality, which she controls admirably. 

The Saenger teas are held on the third Wednesday of 
every month, 


Ida Davenport’s New York Success 
Among the interesting recitals given in New York No- 
vember 18, 1920, was that of Ida Davenport, soprano, who 
was also soloist at the Fourth of July concert at the Lew- 





IDA DAVENPORT, 


The soprano, who won New York critics on the occasion of 
her Aeolian Hall recital, 


isohn Stadium last summer with the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mme. Davenport is a rara avis in the field of vocalists 
in that she is extremely even tempered and optimistic. Per- 
haps the fact that she is American trained and has found 
her way, unassisted by the prestige of European schooling, 
into the Eastern recital halls from the Middle West with 
easy success had something to do with - attitude of mind 
and comparative ¢ calmness in her New York recital. 

Before coming East, Mme. Davenport was frequently 
heard in concert and recital work in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and other important cities of the West. With the stamp 
of approval of these cities, she quickly won recognition in 
the East, appearing in Buffalo, Rochester and Providence 
with equal success. It was Walter Henry Rothwell, the 
eminent director of the Stadium concerts, who first brought 
her to New York, and he was immensely pleased with her 
success on this occasion. 

Aside from Mme. Davenport's gifts as a coloratura 
singer, her unusual beauty and charm of manner have 
brought her many admirers. 


Stock a Cologne Conservatory Graduate 


Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, came to America in 1895 to become a member 
of the orchestra, and in 1899 was elevated to the post of 
assistant conductor under Theodore Thomas. Upon the 
death of Mr. Thomas in 1905, Mr. Stock succeeded him 
as director, a post he has held since then. He graduated 
from the Cologne Conservatory as a violinist, later study- 
ing composition with Humperdinck, Zoellner, Jensen and 
Woellner. 

Jannet Bullock Williams Entertains 


Margery Morrison, operatic coach and répétiteur, re- 
cently presented the opera, “Andrea Chenier,” before the 
professional pupils of Jannet Bullock Williams, playing the 
score and paraphrasing the text. For the past three years 
Miss Morrison has been in California in connection with 
various operas under the direction of Romualdo Sapio 
and Max Bendix. She was also overseas in vaudeville and 
has just been playing the Loew circuit with an operatic 
act. Miss Morrison’s opera readings are exceedingly lucid 
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and musicianly, and she has the gift of creating the at- 
mosphere of the opera in such a way as to hold her audience 
spellbound. Miss Williams hopes to give several of these 
evenings upon Miss Morrison’s return from a Southern 
trip. A distinguished guest present was the Consul-General 
of The Netherlands. 


Galli-Curci and Lhevinne Help School 


On Sunday afternoon, February 13, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Galli- Curci and Joseph Lhevinne will give 
a concert in aid of the Music School of Greenwich House 
at 44 Barrow street. Although the school is part of the 
Settlement, it has its own building and its board of man- 
agers and it provides the funds to meet its own budget. 
The two famous artists who will appear for its benefit, 
had their interest in it aroused, not only by its work and 
its students, but also by its record. Opened five years ago, 
the school managed to survive hard pre-war and war condi 
tions, and it has thrived until it now has an attendance of 
about six hundied pupils a week. These are largely from 
among the music loving Italians, who form the largest 
foreign group of the district, although there are fifteen 
other nationalities also resident in this section of the great 
city. 


Activities of Two Dudley Buck Artists 


Marjorie Pringle, who appeared in “Ruddigore” with the 
Society of American Singers at the Park Theater and also 
in Victor Herbert’s “My Golden Girl,” has returned to New 
York to do some more studying with Dudley Buck before 
going into a new opera. After an appearance in Toronto 
recently, the critic of one of the dailies referred to Miss 
Pringle’s part in the program as follows: 

Miss Pringle’s repertoire of songs is not only extensive, but, 
wnthout exception, charming. Opening with the delightful ‘Tell 
Me Little Gypsy,” from the Ziegteld Follies, she responded to the 
encore with an exquisite number, “When Love Comes to Your 
Heart,” the sweet refrain being repeated in response to an insistent 
demand. 

Another Dudley Buck artist, Edith Cunningham-Sulli- 
van, who made quite a reputation for herself overseas dur- 
ing the war, will fill engagements in the South during 
February, and in April there will be a tour in Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


Grace Stinson Sings Well 

Dr. Charles Austin Connock’s pupil, Grace Stinson, who 
has studied with him only two seasons, shows the result 
of his normal, experienced teaching in that she sings with 
perfectly natural tone emission, without “local effort,” with 
easy breath control, and good articulation. The young 
lady herself says she once had “a voice like a tin whistle,” 
so the proficiency gained reflects altogether happily on her 
teacher's guidance, for now she sings the coloratura aria 
from “Mignon” (polonaise) with excellent effect; and 
songs by Rogers and others showed her distinct enuncia- 
tion and musical nature. 


Spanish Contingent Flocks to Hear Lazaro 

That the Spanish contingent in New York appreciates 
the delightful singing of Hipolito Lazaro, their countryman, 
was further evidenced recently in the New York Globe 
in which the following appeared after the tenor’s second 
successful recitak at Carnegie Hall. “Lazaro at Carnegie 
Hall means that all of Spanish New York migrates to 
Fifty-seventh street. What should we call Lazaro but ‘the 
smiling tenor?’ A sort of Pierrot! With the voice of an 
angel, taking his highest notes with exquisite ease.” 


Hebrew Music at Cooper Union 
The fifth free concert at Cooper Union, under the au- 
spices of the Music League of the People’s Institute, took 
place on Sunday evening, January 16, with a program of 
Hebrew music given by the Zimro Ensemble and Mme. 
Shomer Rothenberg, soprano. 


29 
Philadelphia Music Club to Hold Contest 


A meeting was held recently in the Bellevue-Stratford 
to discuss the contest to be held the latter part of March 
by the Philadelphia Music Club for young, aspiring musi 
As chairman of the committee on competition, Mary 


ae 
C, Jenkins made some interesting and appropriate 
me The competition is open for voice, piano, violin, 


harp and composition, and for any musical instrument for 
which a sufficient number of competitors may present 
themselves. All contestants must be under thirty years of 
age and have had all their musical education in America 
The prize winners are to appear at the club’s last concert 
of the season at the Bellevue-Stratford before going to 
Pittsburgh, where the State competition takes place 


P. O. S. to Present Sousa’s “El Capitan” 

On February 2 and 3 the Philadelphia Operatic Society 
will revive John Philip Sousa’s “El Capitan.” Wassili 
Leps, conductor of the organization, has invited Sousa to 
conduct the work himself, and the famous band leader has 
accepted and will be in Philadelphia from January 26 until 
after the performances. Mr. Sousa is very much interested 
in the Operatic Society, and believes it to be a splendid 
thing for American singers 
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A|\ i Coloratura Soprano — 
Just returned from a ten weeks concert tour. 
\ #) Open for engagements — concerts, recitals, ( #) 
al 
} musical festivals, social functions ) Al 
a! la 
( / Knoxville Tennessee Journal says: *‘Miss Murdoch's (#7 
o| beautiful coloratura soprano voice, with artistic ex ) 
je \ pression, and clear enunciation, charmed her au a 
dience ‘ / 
i j Tribune, Rome Ga., says: “Miss Murdoch has a , 


pleasing voice; a voice that grips. Her enunciation 
is perfect Plenty of volume permits her to sing 
with ease to the accompaniment of a band; and her 
range makes it possible for her to select from a 
wide repertoire.” | 


7 Write for Bookings | 
‘| Room 810 Carnegie Hall — New York City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FIRST ARTRIO-ANGELUS CONCERT 


Carnegie Hall, Monday Evening, February 7th at 8.15 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


CONDUCTING 
Soloist: MME. YOLANDA MERO and the Artrio-Angelus Reproducing Piano. 


PROGRAM 
teethoven.. we : ..Leonore Overture No, 3 
LAGER sc ccvevecveceners ave ° .Concerto in A Major 
Mme. Meré 
Liszt. Les Preludes (By Request) 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasie 
Mme. Meré 
Wagner.. -Overture to Tannhauser 


Artrio s Aaaeinle Reproduc ing Piano Used 


Encl check and self-addressed stamped envelope. 





Tickets at Box Office and by mail from M. H. H 


Management: M. H. HANSON - 





Prices 50c to $2.00 plus war tax 


: 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RILOWITSCH 


ITICAL COMMENT—NEW YORK 


ORCHESTRA 


naving things taught it orchestrally by New York. 


are indebted to the Friends of Music for frequent and con- 
en none more positive and authentic than last week’s oppor- 
its of this new American orchestra. The disclosure came 
f a revelation —Musical . 


ia and Boston Orchestras.—Evening Post. 


heard last night is one to which I take off my hat. 


ims and broad reputation. 


of music in this country, is the founding and growth of 
It is an agency for the spread of the gospel 
e city of Detroit is to be congratulated on the possession of 
n, directed by such an intelligent musician as Mr. 


it Orchestra. 


nical Leader. 


an ovation.—z 


RT VRE 


al repertoire is the 
romantic, featur- 
which only a first 
The Detroit play- 
rey followed their 
1s precision which 
romantic spirit of 
Pnges in speed and 
Hess, which is tech- 
Evening Post. 


ribed as genuinely 


i vitality —Times. 


Ho dynamic shading 
that stirred the 


, with the proper 
| characterized by 
aarked precision.-— 


America. 


me city can keep it from permanent popularity here —Evening 
enthusiasm by a large and distinguished audience. 


ening World. 


bices the hearer by its solidity of ensemble, its effectual balance 
hoirs, its general cohesions and elasticity and the sensitiveness 
ithe bigness with which it treats phrases and larger musical 


the phrase are its prime characteristics.—Herald, 


Ained fervor, immense elan; 


some exceptionally fine material. 








First Concert, December 8, 1920 


—Evening 
-Evening Journal. 


-Evening a good deal- 


Evening Sun. 
conducting 


W orld. 


Gabrilo- as a conductor. 


~Evening Telegram. 
piano. 
of his own glorification ; 


his players, obtains from them the 


W orld. 


Bringing Mr. Gabrilowitselt to 


they are alive with enthusiasm , . 
major tactics. 








He is the dark horse of 


THE MUSIC 


BRAHMS—SYMPHONY No. 


The music became evolved as a continent whole according to a perfectly valid, if perhaps somewhat 
unusual, conception. The conductor conceived the work as of a highly dramatic content and it thus became 
a cumulative revelation of Brahms’ intent toward his final expression of joy and peace in subjective emo 
tional significance. The first movement and th» andante thus held some curious retards and accelerandos 
and every subsidiary contrapuntal figure and phrase was set off with a brilliant clarity .against the principal 
indentures of melodic line, pizzicatos always snapped their way to the forefront with biting effects, and 
solo passages were etched across the face of the musical fabric. Thus the muddiness of orchestration, that 
uncomprehending conductors frequently l:ad Brahms into was completely avoided. The finale swung into a 
less out-of-the-ordinary revelation and was of propulsive impressiveness, of vital eloquence.—-Evening Journal 


Imerican 


In the final movement of the Brahms’ Symphony, he achieved an unexpected climax at the end, equalled 
by nothing heard here in symphonic performance since the overwhelming climax achieved in the funeral march 
of Beethoven's “Eroica” by Mahler at his Philharmonic concerts. Brahms can be made to thrill, if you study 
perspective of inner voices and stir the enthusiasm of the player as Gobrilowitsch did last night, by his com 
enthusiastic compelling gestur s. The exquisite beauties of the Allegretto 


manding personality and eloquent, 
thrillingly set forth..-Evening Post 


grazioso, especially in the heavenly trio, were 

The noble finale was broadly conceived and played with mestethy v.gor.-Evening 

There was a full appreciation of the profoundly poetic and romantic spirit of the work, and an intel 
ligence and right feeling in the control of the various choirs of the orchestra to show forth the deep and 
glowing beauty of Brahms’ orchestration, which seemed more than ever the fitting and inevitable embodiment 
of the musical thought.—Times. 

An absorbing exposition of Brahms’ first symphony, the final movement proclaimed with noble sonority. 
—Evening World. 

The most thrilling part of the programme. 
conductors, who are seeking for power, above all else, Mr. 
Evening Telegram. 

The third movement of the symphony was played with lovely effect, 
close of the last was brilliantly turned.—Evening Telegram. 

Was read dramatically.—Globe. 

The orchestration of Brahms is not distinguished for its clarity, and Gabrilowitsch did excellently in 
bringing out the voices in the comelinates polyphonic web. Most effective was the final movement, which 
was worked up to a fine climax. he horns covered th« mselves with glory in the giving of the peculiar 
negro-like theme in this movement; not that it is hard to play technic: P but difficult to play intelligently, 
as they did under the Gabrilowitsch urging.—Musical Courier. 


Sun. 


Thrilling, perhaps, is not the right word, for, unlike lo al 
Gabrilowitsch places beauty above fore: 


and the burst of melody at the 


More exciting in many things that count vitally, than any at 
Extraordinary abilities of its leader with the baton 


His audience was tremendously enthusiastic 


of being forgotten; and he makes valuable use of it. 


in his piano. He is not over matter of 


American. More than almost any conductor we have, he plays on his orchestra—as 
Not that he is a prima-donna conductor, seeking to exploit the 
far from that, as anybody realizes who knows what a fine musician 
Gabrilowitsch is. But he feels music very intently and, communicating these feelings ( 
sharply defined and individual performances of the 


compositions played, although never exaggerations of them 


It should have exciting results. 


American Conductors. 








THE CONDUCTOR 


all of our resident batoniers 


Evening Mail. 


~Evening Post 


Rhythmical quality, the intelligence and musicianship of his readings. He has the 
“precious gift of a real discrimination in dynamics. He knows that there is something 
which is between pianissimo and fortissimo which sometimes seems in danger 


—Times 


His beat is authoritative, not too obtrusive, and he brings to his task musical intelligence 
of a high order. A pianist of distinction, some of his best qualities are reflected in his 
Repose, finesse, a nicety in phrasing, a feeling for dynamic contrasts and the 
ability to make crescendoes, The richly-gifted Russian-American demonstrated his ability 


There is a suggestion of impressionism in Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Orchestra, as there is 
fact. He puts an individual touch into everything 


1e does on his 
composer tor the soke 


Vusical Courier 


Captivated the audience at once by his incisiveness and his rhythmic sense-—Even iy 


York at the present moment was a triumph in 
Evening Sun 


Evening World 


STRAUSS “DON JVAN” 


But it r.mained for the final number, Strauss’ syn 


phonic poem, “Don Juan,” to reveal the surprising exce 
lence of the Detroit Orchestra in ail its groups and in 


struments Evening Post 





Sest of all was the “Don Juat tone poe ning 
Sun 

A gorg-ous performance of “Don Juan” left a 
impression that another truly great American orchest 
had come into an almost magic existence / ning Ma 

rhe really virtuoso playing of it by the orchestra, made 
it a true climax for the evening Gabrilowitsch and h 
men were both at their best in this Musica 

The Detroiters made it fairly gorgeou The perform 
ance glowed with color It was’ warm, plastic, aliv The 
gleaming strands of the score were exposed th ge 
clarity Musical America 

At the close Gabrilowitsch gave n astounding reading 
of the “Don Juan” tone poem of Richard Strauss Pe 
haps it was his superlative skill in finding the cogent 
points and perhaps it is because we no longer find Straus 
complicated; at any rate it seemed remarkably casy sa 
ing, with none of the complexities of yesterda Much of 
this result may be attributed to the skill of t! nductor 
who was cheerred and who shared the cheers with h 
musicians Musical Leader 


ROBERT DE BRUCE, Manager 
Orchestra Hall, Detroit 
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Blanche Goode Plays in Chicago 
Blanche Goode, pianist, gave a recital at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago—her first appearance in the Windy City—on 
December 28, during the Christmas recess from her regular 


work at Smith College, Northampton, where she has long 
heen connected with the piano department, The Chicago 
ritics decidedly liked her playing. For instance, Edward 
(. Moore in the Daily Journal, said She has more than 
1 touch of personality about her playing. That is some 
thing of an art. By the same token, it is one of the marks 
of a good player. Y hen one is thoroughly tired of academic 
performance playing is refreshing.” Karleton 
Hackett (Evening “Po t) said: “She played Chopin with 
imaginative conception and lovely tone in the melodic 
phrase Hermas Devri (American) wrote of her 
laying of the Chopin B flat minor sonata: “She played 
t ngl th the greatest sincerity and considerable 
expre ene Her audience applauded most heartily.’ 
Kuth Miller of the Tribune noticed her work as follows: 
\ ' im of charm and per sonality, she possesses 

in effective manner of playing which includes a vigorous 

wile and adequate techni os 
Rubinstein Club Notes 

On Th g, February 3, in the roof parlors 

f the W 1, the Rubinstein Club (Mrs. Wil 

liam Rog ( i ! nt) will hold a special vaude 
entertainment and dance for the benefit of the phil 
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anthropic fund. Saturday, February 19, at 2 o'clock, the 
fourth afternoon musicale is scheduled to take place with 
Marjorie Squires, contralto; Justin Laurie, tenor, and 
Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, as soloists. 


Lillian Ginrich Makes Successful Debut 


A program chosen with much care was that presented 
by Lillian Ginrich, soprano, at her recent debut recital in 
Witherspoon Hall, or under the direction of 
Helen Pulaski Innes. Miss Ginrich proved herself to be a 
sincere artist, one who has charm and individuality, and 
who knows how to use her voice skilfully. There were 
numbers by Handel and Schubert, an operatic selection, 
songs by American composers, etc. The artist was espe- 
cially successful in descriptive numbers. Ellis Clark Ham 
mann was a most efficient accompanist. 


Hazel Moore’s New England Tour 


Hazel Moore, soprano, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the Sixty-ninth Regiment Band, Lieut. Clifford 
E, Ridgely, bandmaster, on its tour of New England this 
month. On January 24 they appeared at Meriden, Conn.; 
January 25, Pittsfield, Mass.; January 26, North Adams, 
Mass.; January 27, Northampton. Forthcoming engage- 
ments include: January 29, Holyoke, Mass.; January 30, 
Waterbury and New Britain, Conn.; January 31, Hartford, 
Conn 
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Mme. Langenhan in “Messiah” at Salt Lake 


Christine Langenhan, the dramatic soprano, is meeting 
with a continued series of successes on her tour through the 
West, which is keeping her busy from November until well 
into April. One of her recent engagements was as the 
soprano soloist in “The Messiah” on the occasion of the 





CHRISTINE 


LANGENHAN, 


Soprano soloist of the Salt Lake Oratorio Society's annual 


performance of “The Messiah,” January 1, in front of the 
famous Mormon Tabernacle with Squire Coop, the society's 
conductor. 


annual performance of that oratorio by the Salt Lake Ora- 
torio Society, conducted by Squire Coop. The performance 
was given on the evening of New Year's Day and took place 
in the big Tabernacle. It was the ninth annual presenta- 
tion of the work, and the Salt Lake Telegram said: “Never 
before had it been produced so splendidly.” An audience of 
nearly 7,000 gathered to hear it and was unbounded in its 
enthusiasm over the excellence of the performance. Di 

rector Coop was heartily praised for the splendid work of 
his chorus and the soloists greatly enjoyed. Mme. Langen- 
han, in particular, came in for most unusual demonstra- 
tions of approval on the part of the audience. The applause 
after her principal aria, the famous “I Know That My Re- 


deemer Liveth,” seemed as if it would never end. The Salt 
Lake Tribune of Sunday, January 2, said of her: “Chris- 


tine Langenhan, the New York soprano, who came here as 
a stranger, goes away with a host of friends and admirers. 
With a voice of good range, marked purity and unusual 
clearness, she sang with befitting dignity and impressive- 
‘There Were Shep- 


ness. From her opening recitative, 
herds Abiding, down to ‘I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth’, she proved herself an artist. Her return in any 


role of music work would be welcomed.” 





Sinigalliano Pupils Win Success 
At an entertainment given in the Harlem Palace, New 
York, on January 9, Mary Friedman and Saul Danowitz, 
young pupils of A. Sinigalliano, were heard in violin solos. 
The former played “Eli, Eli,” arranged by Seidel, and 
“Italian Cradle Song,” Cipollone-Hartmann; and the lat- 


ter gave Drdla’s “Serenade,” and “Bolor d’Amore,” by 
Sinigalliano. Both young violinists were enthusiastically 
applauded. 


“Danse Espagnole’s” ” Large Sale 


One of the most pleasing musical numbers on the Eckel 
Theater (Syracuse) program recently was “Danse Espa- 
gnole,” by Charles Huerter. It was played by Claude Bortel 
as a violin solo with orchestra accompaniment. The piece 
is published by White-Smith Music Publishing Company 
and has had a very large sale as a piece for violin and 
piano. , 


Lindsay-Oliver Presents La Scala Orchestra 


Toscanini and his La Scala Orchestra appeared in the 
First Regiment Armory, Newark, N. J., on the evening of 
January 12. The concert was under the direction of Mary 
Lindsay-Oliver. 

Amy Neill to Play i in Chicago 

Amy Neill, violinist, will play in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, on Friday evening, February 4, at a benefit concert 
for the Osteopathy Hospital. 
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Rockford, Ill., Likes Peterson 


Rockford, Ill, January 7, 1921—May Peterson completely 
captivated the members of the Mendelssohn Club at a con- 
cert given here on December 30, The Register Gazette 
reviewed her singing in part as follows: “With a voice of 
exceptional beauty combined with rare personal loveliness 
and charm, May Peterson, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, completely captivated the 
Mendelssohn club members and other music lovers of the 
city who filled the hall to its capacity, Thursday afternoon, 
the occasion being the second artist concert of the season. 

“Much had been said in advance to prepare the patrons 
for an unusual musical treat but the promise was more 
than realized in the superb singing of the artist. One was 
at once impressed with the perfect tone placement that gave 
into the control of the singer a yielding instrument to be 
played upon at will. Her scale is remarkably even, the tones 
well rounded and full in every register. Her voice abounds 
in warmth and color, and she sang with an ease and evident 
delight that seemed to take her audience completely into 
her confidence as she revealed the heart of the tone poems. 
Her enunciation was faultless, and added quality to the 
effectiveness of her interpretative skill. 

“Miss Peterson is not only richly endowed with loveliness 
of tone quality but is also gifted with dramatic ability and 
a keen sense of humor to which she gives full play in songs 
where the varying emotions demanded such expression.” 

Ss. B. 





Thursby Second Friday Musicale 


Emma Thursby’s second Friday musicale took place 
January 14, the guest of honor being Marguerite Namara. 
Mme. Namara graciously contributed to the program by 
singing the gavot from “Manon” and the “Romeo and 
Juliet” waltz. She was in splendid voice and was the 
delight of the many artists present, playing her own ac- 
companiments. 

Mrs, Sofonoff, recently arrived from Russia, sang 
Russian folksongs which pleased her hearers, Sergei 
Radowsky, Russian tenor, with a charming voice, delight- 
fully rendered in true artistic style “Caro mio ben” 
(Giordani), “Lullaby” (Tschaikowsky) and: “Romance” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff). He was accompanied by Edna 
Sheppard, whose exquisite playing was enjoyed by all. Miss 
Sheppard played two very fine selections: “Preludium” 
(MacDowell) and “Juba Dance” (N. Dett). Joseph Diskay, 
Hungarian tenor, recently arrived in America, gave great 
pleasure by rendering “Donna vorier morire” (Tosti), 
“Penso” (Tosti), “Hungarian Song” (Dieutzl); Mrs. 
Jokichi Takamine presided at the tea table. 

Among the many present were Miss Merrifield, Felix 
Hughes, Edna Sheppard, Mrs. Kneuper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Delamar, Mr. and Mrs. H. Lenox Mott, Arthur Wilson, 
Ralph Rebill, Frances Jordan, W. Sartain, Mrs. E. J. 
Benedict, and Mrs. Murry Ferris. In spite of the bad 
weather, there was a large gathering, many professional 
artists also attending. 


Glee Club Improves Under Huhn 


The New York Banks Glee Club, under Conductor Bruno 
Huhn, assisted by Grace Northrop, soprano, and Elsie 
Hilger, cellist, gave an interesting program in Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 11. Mr. Huhn has 
brought this organization to a point where it must be con 
sidered seriously as one of the choral bodies of New York 
The tone quality produced is excellent and there is careful 
dynamic shading. Particularly effective numbers were 
Saint-Saéns’ “Winter Scenes” and Victor Harris’ cleverly 
written “To Diane.” 

Miss Northrop sang excellently in solo numbers which 
included the Bird aria from “Pagliacci” and Victor Her- 
bert’s “Italian Street Song” which he sang with the club 
Elsie Hilger, who is a young girl, played the cello with 
astonishing precocity. 

Bruno Huhn is to be congratulated on the improvements 
which he has wrought in the work of the organization. Its 
singing shows what a good musician can accomplish with 
ordinary material. 


Aloys Kremer Recital at Sterner’s 


The New York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, founder and president) contained a good size 
audience to hear the piano recital given by Alois Kremer, 
pianist, of the faculty, in a Chopin program, The son-in- 
law of Arthur Friedheim, a “musical grandson” of the 
incomparable Liszt, played in a style worthy of his illus- 
trious ancestry. There are for him no technical difficultiés ; 
it is all a matter of interpretation. Perhaps his best play- 
ing was in the polonaise, with the andante spianato, which 
was full of pearly runs, and bigness where required. The 
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barcarolle, too, had dramatic periods, when the recurrent 
bass-figure still was heard above the glittering right-hand 
passages. The berceuse and nocturne, and the big B flat 
minor sonata, all filled out the program, which brought 
big applause to the genial Mr. Kremer, who was heard 
with real attention and sustained the interest to the end. 

Thursday evening, February 3, Marion Stavrovsky, 
artist-pupil of the director, Mr. Sterner, will give a solo 
recital in the handsome salons of the school. 


John H. Boschen a Promising Young Artist 

A promising addition to America’s younger musical ar 
tists is John H. Boschen, who interpreted the role of Peter, 
the Father, in Mrs. Hammerstein’s recent production of 
“Hansel and Gretel” at the Manhattan Opera House. Mr 
Boschen has a virile bass voice, richly resonant and of 
great power and range. His voice is well suited to the part 
of Falstaff in“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” but he sings 
with perfect ease such an exceptionally high baritone part 
as Peter in “Hansel and Gretel.” He possesses a rare in- 
terpretative talent, and his singing is endowed with ani- 
mated expression and enhanced by clarity of diction. In 
addition he is a good actor. 

The young singer is a native New Yorker, having re- 
ceived his academic education in the New York schools and 
attended the College of the City of New York. While at 
college, he sang in collegiate and church quartets and was 
then in popular demand. It was not, however, until he ap 
peared in the role of the King in the operetta “Queen 
Esther” that he was prompted to follow the advice of his 
friends to study music seriously. He began his studies 
with Oscar Saenger, later working successively with 





JOHN H. BOSCHEN, 
Bass. 


Charles Bowes, Hartridge Whipp and Joseph Regneas, 
with whom he is still studying. 

During 1918 he was one of the most popular singers on 
the Y. M. C, A. staff of entertainers at the various training 
camps. Last April he appeared at the Capitol Theater in 
the fairy opera “Hansel and Gretel,” and the following 
summer was spent in Maine with the Regneas Musical 
Colony. During his stay there he appeared several times 
in “Hansel and Gretel,” and when it was taken on tour in 
the fall he played in his old role. While in Maine he also 
sang in masterful fashion the part of Falstaff in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” which, when repeated last No 
vember before the Tuxedo Colony at the home of Mrs 
Hewitt, elicited an enthusiastic response. 

Mr. Boschen has also conducted programs of community 
singing and is now devoting his time to concert work with 
musical organizations, clubs and churches. For several 
years he has been with St. Thomas’ Church, where he is 
now engaged as one of the soloists. 


Cleveland to Have New Concert Course 

A new course has been started in Cleveland by Frederic 
Gonda and B. Sunshine, the first concert of which will 
be given in ‘Masonic Hall on February 27. Dohnanyi, the 
pianist, and Christine Langenhan, soprano, are the artists 
scheduled to appear. On April 3, Riccardo Stracciari, 
baritone, and Grace Bradley, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will give the program. Next season 
Messrs. Gonda and Sunshine will present six concerts at 
which well known artists will make their appearance. It 
is possible that Dohnanyi together with his wife, who is 
a dancer, will be included among such artists as Gutia 
Casini, the cellist; Marcella Craft, soprano; Jascha Spi- 
wakowsky, the pianist, and Franz Von Vecsey, violinist, 
who have already been engaged. ° 


Lazaro Sings at Bagby Concert 


Hipolito Lazaro, the distinguished Spanish tenor, who 
for the first time this season is being initiated into the in- 
tricacies of recital work, was a soloist recently at one of 
the Albert Morris Bagby musical mornings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mr. Lazaro was enthusiastically received by a 
fashionable audience which likes its music before luncheon. 
Following the early morning session he went to Utica, 
N. Y., where he gave a joint recital with Merle Alcock. 


Kingston for Spartanburg Festival 


Morgan Kingston has been engaged for the tenor role in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at the Spartanburg Festival on 


May 7 
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Kathrine Murdoch Scores on Tour 


It is interesting to note that Kathrine Murdoch has 
been exceedingly busy in the concert field recently. The 
soprano made a tour of ten weeks, singing in a number of 
important cities, among them Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Nashville, Chatta 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn., and Fayette, S. C. She also 
sang for the Southeastern Moving Picture Exposition, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., and, as on tour, was enthusiastically 
received by the large audiences attending. The closing 
night she scored a tremendous success with the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” being recalled a number of 
times, 


Casals Ill; Cancels Tour 


Following the serious illness of Pablo Casals, the cellist: 
at Barcelona, Spain, last fall, he cabled his management, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, that he believed he would 
be sufficiently recovered to sail for America about the 
middle of January to fill his long tour here. Last week, 
however, final word was received that his physicians had 
forbidden him to do any concertizing for an indefinite 
period, and it has-been necessary to cancel his entire 
American and Cuban tour. Mr. Casals is under the care 
of Dr. L, Barraquer, the famous Spanish nerve specialist, 
at the Neuropathological Dispensary of the Hospital of the 
Holy Cross, Barcelona 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS cellent form, and his interesting program was played with 
all the fire, dash, brilliance and elegance which always 
¥i ¥: characterizes his work. It was supreme piano playing 
(Continued from page 27.) from beginning to end. He opened with a Chopin group 
utburst after the scherzo—and at the end Mr. Hadley was comprising the fantasy in F minor, impromptu in A fiat, 

called time after time, as he well deserved to be prelude in C sharp, op. 45, and scherzo in C sharp minor. 
Josef Stransky, the regular conductor, led the second part This was followed by a superb and musicianly reading of 
i the program, beginning with the Strauss “Don Juan,” Secthoven’s sonata in A flat, op. 26; Chopin's sonata in B 
and ending with Dvorak’s “Garneval’ overture. Between minor, op. 58; a group “ four fascinating compositions by 
them a nineteen-year-old pianist, Ellen Ballon, played the — the concertgiver- etude—Caprice, op. 14; “In May,” op. 23; 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. She had two things to con- “Pensive Spinner,” op. 10, and Sche rzino, op. 29 (played 
tend with: first, the superficial character of the work itself; for the first time), as well as Liszt's “Heriode Elegiaque” 

ind secondly, the fact that Mr. Stransky forgot that it was and “Rakoczy” march. His Scherzino was redemanded. 
not a full grown male pianist playing with him and fre- Mr. Ganz was recalled innumerable times after each 


quently allowed his orchestra to drown her playing. Of number, but did not respond to the demands for encores by 

technic she possesses aplenty; there was not a slip in the the delighted audience until the end of the concert, when 
hole concerto, and wherever there was a chance for any- he was compelled to give five added numbers—‘La Chasse,’ 

thing more than display—in the scherzo, for instance—she Cartier; “Spinning Song,” Mendelssohn; a Chopin waltz ; 
howed excellent musical taste. The finale was played with “Liebestraum,” Liszt, and Chopin-Liszt’s “Maiden’s Wish.” 

dash, brilliancy and thorough effectiveness—whenever Mr. 

Stransky allowed it to be heard. She evidently has much JANUARY 22 

more than the average talent. The audience thoroughly 
njoyed her playing and called her back repeatdly. 


Daisy Sean, Cellist 


. Ph 
Rudolph Ganz, Pianist Daisy Jean, the Belgian cellist, gave a recital at Aeolian 

Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, gave his first Hall on January 22 before a good sized audience playing 
recital of this season on Friday evening, January 21, in a program of varied interest with much charm of man- 
\colian Hall Mr. Ganz, who recently returned from ner and effectiveness of style. Her largest offerings were 
Europe, was accorded a warm reception. He was in ex a sonata in G minor by Handel and the Saint-Saéns con- 
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Robert Armour 


Immense Success of Tour 
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“The Leader” of Carbondale, Pa., devotes first 
page column to report of their appearance in 
that city, with following headlines: 


Brilliant Musical Program in High School Auditorium, Alice Baroni 
and Robert Armour Heard in Delightful Concert 


Those with a knowledge of music consider last night’s program one of the best concerts ever 
given in this city and are loud in their praise of the brilliant work of the artists, Robert Armour, 
tenor and Alice Baroni, coloratura soprano, who is acknowledged by our leading critics to possess 
not only the technic of a brilliant coloratura,but also supreme artistry of interpretation— 
a rare and most delightful program. 

In the first part of program the artists delighted the audience with masterly interpretations 
of the classic and difficult compositions of the early opera composers: Handel, Giordani, Grétry, 
Mozart, Donizetti and Bellini. 

Mr. Armour has a wonderfully sweet and clear voice, which was heard to fine advantage. 
Mme. Baroni’s bird-like, beautifully poised and extremely flexible voice was heard with tell- 
ing effect—perhaps to best advantage in the Puritani aria, Son Vergin Vezzosa, by Bellini. 
The second part of concert contained a variety of gems by modern international composers, the 
artists holding their audience in close attention and interest with their interpretations of com- 
positions by Spanish, French, Italian, Russian, English and American composers. 


Address: Secretary, ALICE BARONI, 346 West 71st Street, New York City, Telephone, Columbus 8058 
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certo, both of which were rendered with great fidelity in 
finish and refinement and with robust, almost masculine, 
vivacity. Her further accomplishment was a sonorous and 
passionate interpretation of Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei;” 
two pieces by Debussy, in which the tender plaintiveness 
and Gallic sentiment were appropriately enunciated; the 
splendid allegro appassionata of Saint-Saéns, with its 
perfection of phrase and muscularity of tone; and Pop- 
per’s rhapsodie, which was done with the highest flight 
of imaginative modulation of dynamics and variety of 
nuance. Miss Jean was ably assisted by Francis Moore 
at the piano, and there was much enthusiasm and several 
encores. 
Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 

Efrem Zimbalist gave a violin recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, January 22. Despite the fact that 
innumerable violinists from all parts of the world have 
been heard in the metropolis during the past few years, 
the sterling qualities of ua Zimbalist’s art keeps him 
in the forefront, and entitles him to the high place in the 
musical world, which exalted position he has held for 
many years. Luscious tone, impeccable intonation, and 
reliable technic stand as a background to his idealism and 
musicianship, which always makes his playing unusually 
interesting. 

His program contained “Folies d’Espagne,” Corelli- 
David; — and prestissimo (for violin alone), Max 
Reger: Pibroch suite, Mackenzie; “L’Alouette,” Glinka- 
Auer; “Etincelles,” Dont- Auer; ‘ ‘Le Reve,” Dirk Foch; 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff-Elman ; “Witches Sabbath,” Rubin 
Goldmark (the last three numbers being redemanded), 
and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” In addition to this, he 
was obliged to add three encores at the end of the pro- 
gram. Emanuel Balaban accompanied sympathetically. 


César Franck Concert 


On Saturday afternoon, January 22, at Aeolian Hall, 
program of César Frank’s compositions was presented by 
Helen Stanley, soprano; Ernest Hutcheson, pianist ; Samuel 
Gardner, violinist; and Emmeran Stoeber, cellist. Messrs. 
Gardner and Hutcheson began the concert with the violin 
sonata. Mme. Stanley sang the “Air de L’Archange” and 
“La Procession,” following them later with another group 
which included the “Panis Angelicus,” sung to accom- 
paniment of organ, piano and cello. Mme. Stanley was in 
excellent voice. The songs of César Franck are not easy 
to sing effectively, but the earnest, serious delivery of the 
singer and her excellent musical taste succeeded in bringing 
their message to the audience. Mme. Stanley was accom- 
panied by Elmer Zoller. Mr. Hutcheson played the prelude, 
fugue and variations in Harold Bauer’s arrangement, and 
the program ended with a work very seldom heard—the 
trio in F sharp minor, op. 1, No. 1, which, though the first 
numbered opus of the composer, possesses all the Franckian 
earmarks. What particularly impressed in this whole pro- 
gram was the fact that it was a serious attempt to present 
some very fine music with thorough musicianship, In this 
spirit, Messrs. Gardner, Stoeber and Hutcheson gave the 
trio a reading which emphasized all its beauties. There 
was an audience which completely filled the hall. It was 
a different audience from what one habitually sees in New 
York concert halls. It was evidently deeply interested in 
this unusual affair and showed its hearty approval of the 
artists. 





National Symphony; Levitzki, Soloist 


Notwithstanding Beethoven celebrations are quite over, 
Willem Mengelberg had one all of his own with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra on Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 20, repeating it on Saturday evening, January 22. As 
in the case of the first pair of concerts he ary ony the 
first presentation of the program seemed more like a final 
rehearsal. On Thursday the orchestra had another case of 
stage fright, but on Saturday played splendidly. The pro- 
gram was the “Egmont” overture, the seventh symphony 
and the C minor concerto, with Mischa Levitzki playing the 
solo part. In the symphony Mr. Mengelberg did several 
things one is not used to here. He took the slow movement, 
for instance, quite a bit slower than the conventional 
tempo, but he took it in what has always been the present 
writer's idea of the correct tempo; in fact, he put a world 
of feeling into it that a too fast rhythm keeps out. And 
what climaxes he built! A master conductor ! 

Levitzki only a few weeks ago had given ample proof of 
his prowess as a Beethoven player in a recital devoted ex- 
clusively to works of the Bonn master, and his playing of 
the concerto only confirmed the impression made then. He 
plays Beethoven with just the clarity and insight the music 
demands. It is musicianly playing of the first order. Nor 
does he Jack in proper romance and sentiment whenever 
there is opportunity—although the C minor has little 
warmth in its measures. In short, Levitzki is a Beethoven 
player par excellence, and it was a treat to hear how he, 


Mengelberg and the orchestra dedicated thmselves whole- 
heartedly to an interpretation of what the master wrote. 
JANUARY 23 


New York Symphony; E. R. Schmitz, Soloist 


At the concert of the New York Symphony at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 23, Walter Damrosch 
introduced to New York a concerto for piano and orchestra 
by Leo Sowerby, a young composer who was born in Grand 
Rapids (where the furniture comes from), lives in Chicago 
and has obtained his entire musical education on this side 
of the water. The work as originally produced in Chicago 
had a part for soprano voice; in this revision, the soprano 
has fallen by the wayside. One feels, too, that the composer 
will revise it yet again. Sowerby is only twenty-six years old. 
He has ideas. The concerto is as full of musical material as 
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a nut is of meat. There are, in fact, rather too many themes. 

If he had picked and chosen among them and devoted more 
time to the development of those chosen, the work would 
have sounded more consistent. It is, however, distinctly 
worth hearing; a work of great promise, one feels that the 
composer is on the way to something of genuine value. 
There is no pause between movements. The concerto begins 
with a march-like movément which is very marchy indeed ; 

then follows a “whimsical” slow section, the whole ending 
with a movement marked “broad and heroic” which is fre- 
quently neither. There is more beauty of theme and treat- 
ment in the slow movement than in the others. Mr. Sowerby 
seems to have had difficulty in deciding when to stop; the 
concerto does not end until long after the music has fin- 
ished. There is everything in it—jazz, some little Mac- 
Dowell, and, quite strong, the influence of one of the old 
masters, Percy Grainger. And in harmony the composer 
has a decided fondness for major seconds. With all its 
faults it is an interesting, attention arresting work; the 
composer has something real to say and some day he will 
say it in a phraseology which will be not necessarily less 
conventional but at least bizarre. 

E. Robert Schmitz must have devoted a great deal of 
time to learning the piano part. The instrument is treated 
more as one of the orchestral instruments, except for one 
long solo passage. It often does strange things and Mr. 
Schmitz did them exceedingly well, with artistic finish and 
absolute surety. It was he who introduced the Carpenter 
“Concertino” in the East. He deserves great recognition 
for the interest which he, a foreigner, shows in what is 
going on in American music today, and puts some of our 


- native artists to shame. There was much applause for him. 
. If Mr. Damrosch and his men had known the orchestral 


part as well as Mr. Schmitz did the piano part, the perform- 
ance would have been a smoother one. The afternoon 
opened with the Chausson symphony, not often heard here, 
which was given a well played performance. To end with 
there were the “Fire Music” and the “Ride” from “Die 
Walkiire,” played, one is willing to wager, without any 
rehearsal—and sounding so. 


Philharmonic Orchestra: Josef Lhevinne, 
Soloist 

There were two Josefs at the Philharmonic concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 23—Conductor 
Josef Stransky and Pianist Josef Lhevinne. The former 
led the orchestra through familiar paths—the first Schu- 
mann symphony, Smetana’s “Vitava,” and the Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff “Caucasian Sketches.” The latter played the Liszt 
E flat concerto and won great honor thereby. This showy 
concerto, written by a pianist for the exhibition of his 
favorite instrument, has a great many musical sides, each 
one calculated to afford the artist an opportunity of showing 
some special characteristic of his work, and Mr. Lhevinne 
is as versatile as one could ask. Whether it was in the 
delivery of the thunderous opening passages ,the song of 
the B major section, or the delicacies of the allegretto, his 
playing was replete with color. It was true painting with 
the piano—the palette of Liszt, spread by the brush of 
Lhevinne on the otherwise rather gray canvas of a Phil- 
harmonic program. That Mr. Lhevinne’s technic is un- 
usual is something that has long been known; but listening 
to the variety and assurance of his playing, one forgets all 
ahout technic and revels only in pure enjoyment of the 
masterly music making. The audience expressed its feeling 
about his fine work in tumultuous applause which called him 
back time and again; nor was it niggardly in applauding 
the excellent playing of the other Josef, and his men, who 
did full justice to their share of the program. 


Luisa Tetrazzini, Coloratura Soprano 


What is there new to be said of the singing of Luisa 
Tetrazzini? The famous coloratura drew a house which 
filled the Hippodrome once more on Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 23. This time it was the polonaise from “Mignon,” the 
rondo from “Sonnambula” and the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah” that made up her programmed numbers, not to 
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mention two or three encores after each one. Following 
the “Sonnambula” aria she astonished her audience by re- 
sponding with Santuzza’s “Voi lo sapete,” and then added 
“The Last Rose of Summer” for good measure. Charming 
she looked and delightfully she sang. Her associate artists 
were, as before, Max Gegna, cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flutist, while Francesco Longo officiated at the piano, 
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Thursday, January 27 (Afternoon) 


New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist 
SOAR ROOD iss vances tract coubhhpabeomecers Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, January 27 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ......... Carnegie Hall 
aT, RUE ie APM Ra era, Reap ee aire Penns eae Aeolian Hall 
Friday, January 28 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 


PO FANT oi oss Sy cs wads ube seacecand Aeolian Hall 
Friday, January 28 (Evening) 
New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist 
Saturday, January 29 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Concert for Younge _——_ dices Carnegie Hall 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison soloists 
arnld Raat. 6.5 cee asi vem iced Aeolian Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra....... Brooklyn Academy 
Saturday, January 29 (Evening) 
Marguerite ‘V olawesgci cows dsr Wu + hes Shee ved Aeolian Hall 
David Mannes and Symphony Orchestra........... 
cia: aa erature kas Metropolitan Museum 
Sunday, January 30 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra ............4 Aeolian Hall 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, soloists 
AGRE RNS oe boi sc wees Times Square Theater 
Sunday, January 30 (Evening) 

Music League of the People’s Institute..... Cooper Union 
Monday, January 31 (Afternoon) 

Rascietiee: TNE 55's coos ol teh eseccccevenyd Aeolian Hall 
Monday, January 31 (Evening) 

SiNGEN TO MMNEE © & secs cc od das oa hee kas Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, February 1 (Afternoon) 

Alexander Schmuller and Willem Mengelberg. Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, February 1 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
CANES AMDOEE ori ee oS ore AER ELSON is tae o ss VO Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, February 2 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
WET I hc edt eictia se vecsetharre tect Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, February 2 (Evening) 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra .............. Carnegie Hall 


Mischa Levitzki, soloist 
Thursday, February 3 (Afternoon) 


New York Symphony Orchestra ........... Carnegie Hall 
Ce IN Fedak eee Aseiswase vaaeanage cd Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, February 3 (Evening) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra ............... Carnegie Hall 


Spiering in Harrisburg 


Theodore Spiering, the violinist, will play in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on January 31. 
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ELENA GERHARDT, 
Who will return to America next autumn and will be 
available for concerts throughout October, November 
and December, Her tour will be under the direction 
of Daniel Mayer, who first introduced her in England 
Prior to coming here Miss Gerhardt will vive a series 
of recitals in London in May. The soprano was in 
New York on a social visit last fall, and although she 
made no public appearances, she was heard in a 
series of private musicales, and those who heard her 
claim that her voice and her interpretative gifts are 
more vans than ever (Charlotte Fairchild photo.) 





RIVERSIDE CHORAL CLUB 
GIVES CONCERT 

The first concert of the season of the Riverside Choral 
Club, Bruno Huhn, conductor, took place Thursday ev 
ning, January 13, at the Hotel McAlpin. Penelope Davies, 
mezzo contralto, and John Corigliano, violinist, were the 
soloists. It was a delightful program from beginning to 
end and thoroughly enjoyed by the enthusiastic audience 
Miss Davies sang splendidly numbers by Rogers, Taylor, 
Busch, Ireland, Sproso, and two numbers with the club 
Mr. Corigliano’s offerings were by Tartini-Kreisler, Zsolt 
Burleigh, Sarasate and Paderewski-Kreisler 

Mrs. Huhn and his singers produced some beautiful 
effects in selections by Taylor, Dunhill, Mendelssohn, Fos 
ter, Williams, and Warner. 


Netherlands Reception for Mengelberg 


The Netherlands Committee for Arts, Sciences and 
Friendly Relations tendered a reception to Willem Mengel 
berg, the conductor, at the Ritz-Carlton on Monday after 
noon, January 17, which was attended by several hundred 
persons prominent in the social and musical world of 
New York. The invitations were sent out in the name of 
J. B. Hubrecht, the Netherlands Charge d’Affaires at 
Washington, who, with Mme. Hubrecht and Mr. Mengel 
berg, received. An address of welcome was made by Dr 
A. J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina Lecturer at Columbia 
University. The orchestra played the American and 
Holland national hymns. Refreshments were served and 
the younger people danced 











New York Times, Jan. 13: 


tion, clear as to outline, and genuinely musical in detail. 


New York Tribune, Jan. 13: 


Harold Morris has many excellent qualities. He is a 


. best of all, he is interesting. 


New York Evening Mail, Jan. 13: 


His interpretations had enormous vitality and power. 


New York Evening World, Jan. 13: 


Harold Morris, a human being at the piano, which is rare, 
works have been performed by orchestras in this city, Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles, made instant friends of a large audience. . 

He played the sonata (Brahms F minor) with intelligent apprecia- 


vigorous 
pianist, with a facile technique, and good ideas of interpretation 


He is really a pianist of more than ordinary talent. 
primarily a sincere musician, thoughtful, with unusual insight. 


He showed himself to be a serious and modest musician. 


HAROLD MORRIS 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 
SCORES SUCCESS AT HIS NEW YORK RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, January 12, 1921 


New York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 13: 


His clear, 
coloring, and big climaxes, mark him as distinct among the season's 
new pianists. 


whose 


He is 





Photo by Illustrated News. 


New York Herald, Jan. 13: 


His playing made a favorable impression. Hie showed intelligence 
and was thoroughly in earnest in his effacement of himself and 
in his sympathy with the different composer vyhose music he 
delivered 


New York Sun, Jan. 13: 


The playing of a musician. In the interpretations a strict 
sincerity was the underlying factor 


New York World, Jan. 13 

His tone is good—his technique adequate. Hie appeared to grasp 
the musical content of the sonata (Brahms), the finale having the 
requisite brilliancy. 


direct manner of handling the keyboard, his poetic 
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Heinrich Gebhard in Great Demand 


That Heinrich Gebhard, the distinguished composer-pian- 
ist, is having probably the most active season of his brilliant 
career since he emerged from the careful guidance of the 
celebrated Leschetizky, is indicated by the following chron 
icle of his more important appearances since the opening 
of the season: November 12 and 13, soloist at first con- 
certs of St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis, play- 
ing Cesar Franck’'s “Variations Symphonique” and Loef- 
fler's “A Pagan Poem”; November 17 and 18, soloist with 
Cleveland Symphony Ore hestra in Cleveland, playing 
Loeffler's “A Pagan Poem” again, and Arthur Shepherd's 
new composition for piano and orchestra, “Fantasy.” 

Mr. Gebhard will also be heard in this work, which is 
dedicated to him, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
early in the spring. He will play Loefter’s “Pagan Poem” 
ix Boston on February 10, as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. This pianist has made Loeffler’s highly praised 
composition very much his own and has triumphed with it 
wherever he has presented it. He was heard on December 

in a sonata recital with Harrison Keller, violinist, in 
Boston. From December 7 to 12, Mr. Gebhard cxhibited 
his admirable abilities in Canada, appearing at Sackville, 
Amherst, Halifax, Wolfville and Moncton, winning fine 
return engagements at all of these places 
December 17 and 18, he appeared with Olga Samaroff as 
olvist with the National Symphony Orchestra in New 
York, playing the Mozart concerto in E flat for two pianos 
he was scheduled for a recital at the Hotel 


uccesses and 


(on January 17, 














SPANISH VIOLINIST IS THE 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Joan Manen Displays Mastery and Artistic Maturity in Play- 
ing of Symphonic Espagnol of Lalo 


lhe noteworthy feature of the concert was the 
appearance as soloist of Joan Manen, the Spanish 
violinist, a newcomer this fall, who at once im- 
ressed himself as a musician of more than ordinary 
He stands outside the group of talented 
striplings who a;pear annually to exhibit their 
prowess and reap the fruits of public adulation be 
fore they have attained artistic maturity 

Mr. Manen is a seasoned artist of attainment and 
familiar to 


distinction 


reputation, whose name has long been 
tudents of the violin. He played yesterday Lalo’s 
Symphonic Espagnol. It was to be expected that he 
would play the music of his compatriot with author- 
ity, but he did far more than that. He played it 
with a beauty of tone and a dignity that lifted it 
completely out of the sentimentality in which it is 
in some of its many rehearsings immersed. His 
mastery of his instrument and fine repose of style 
soon win their way with his hearers. He was ie- 
ceived with much enthusiasm.—New York Tribune, 
January 3, 1921. 





JOAN MANEN 


SPANISH VIOLINIST PLEASES 


Ihe Spanish violinist, Joan Manen, who gave his 
first recital here earlier in the season, appeared as 
the soloist at the Philharmonic Society's concert in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday. Mr. Manen played Lalo’s 
“Symphonic Espagnol.” His performance had a 
lovely, pure tone, sympathetic feeling and rhythmic 
beauty to commend it and in style there were elegance 
and finish. The scherzo and andante were given 
with rare grace and delicacy, The number was 
warmly received.—New York Herald, January 3, 
192! 


Joseph Stransky and the Philharmonic in Carnegie 
Hall entertained another big audience and presented 
the Spanish violinist, Joan Manen, as soloist in Lalo’s 
“Symphonic Espagnol."—7he World, January 3, 
Ig2t 
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Vendome, Boston, and in March Mr. Gebhard will be 
heard in Lynn on the 6th; Dorchester, on the 16th; in 
Boston, as soloist with the Boston Musical Association, on 
the 3d. 


Romaine Makes Detroit 


Take it from Margaret Romaine, the life of a singer 
who combines operatic and concert ‘business is no bed of 
roses! The evening of January 4, Miss. Romaine sang a 
recital in Houston, Texas, immediately after which she 
left for New York arriving at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Saturday morning, January 8. Monday evening, 
January 10, the artist sang ina performance of “The Blue 
Bird.” Then, however, her real troubles began, for she 
was booked to sing in Detroit Tuesday evening. 

The time between “The Blue Bird’s” final curtain and 
the departure of her train from the Grand Central Sta- 
tion was exactly twenty-five minutes, but Miss Romaine 
made it, although she had scarcely time to eliminate the 
last vestiges of stage-paint and stage-costume. Following 
this she had what she terms “her usual pleasant sleep in a 
two by four berth.” All Tuesday Miss Romaine was en 
route for Detroit, her chief worry being that her train 
might arrive later than its schedule time: 7:25 p. m. 
Luck was with the singer in this instance. The Michigan 
Central pulled into Detroit absolutely on  pitch—rather, 
time. Miss Romaine had dressed upon the train and so 
was ready to go directly to. Arcadia Hall to give her joint- 
recital with Pasquale Amato under the auspices of the 
Central Concert Bureau. That even train connections and 
the worry attendant thereupon does not affect Miss Ro- 
maine’s singing was amply evidenced in the reception she 
received and in the glowing accounts of her singing that 
appeared in the Detroit newspapers of the following day. 

Miss Romaine went from Detroit to Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where she gave a recital the evening of January 13. On 





MARGARET ROMAINE, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


the 17th she appeared in Toledo, after which her 
concert engagements will have to be foregone until some 
time in April, for she still has many appearances to make 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company and of course to 
fill these the artist must remain in the vicinity of New 
York. 

About April 1, Miss Romaine will make another tour 
through the middle West when she will fill fifteen engage- 
ments 


Prominent Guests at Mengelberg ‘Reception 


On Monday afternoon, January 17, a reception was given 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York in honor of 
Willem Mengelberg, the Dutch orchestral conductor. 
Among the prominent musicians present were Alexander 
Schmuller, Russian violinist; Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, 
Martha Baird, pianist (who in private life is Mrs. Adrian 
van Laar) Messrs. d’Archambeau and Pochon, of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and various members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, now under Mengelberg’s direction. 





Sevcik Goes to Ithaca 


Prof. Ottokar Sevcik, the Bohemian master of the violin, 
arrived in New York on Thursday morning, January 20, 
on the S, S. Rotterdam, and while in the city was the guest 
of Mrs, Marie Hilger and her daughters, of Hoboken, N. J. 
On Thursday evening, he was guest of honor at a reception 
given by Daisy Kennedy. The following morning, he left 
for Ithaca so as to be at the Conservatory on Saturday 
when the examinations were held to determine the winner 
of the $1,200 scholarship offered by Jan Kubelik. 


Goldina Lewis Under Friedberg Management 


Goldina de Wolff Lewis, a soprano who hails from 
new Hampshire, a pupil of Mme. Sembrich and Frank 
La Forge, has just gone under the management of Annie 
Friedberg and will tour the United States next season. 
Miss Lewis appeared last spring at a number of club and 
private musicales and met with much appreciation from 
her audiences. 


Schipa Sings at Bagby Musicale 
Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, has been en- 
gaged for the Ann Arbor May Festival. A number of 
other festival engagements are pending. Mr. Schipa sang 
for Mr. Bagby’s Vioreing Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last Monday. 


Casini Re-Engaged 
Gutia Casini, the brilliant cellist, on his arrival from 
his triumphant tour with Mary Garden, made his first 
appearance at one of the Bagby Musicales at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, on December 20. Mr. Bagby has since 
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HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
Composer-pianist. 


been besieged by many of those who attended to let them 
hear Casini again. The “Arbiter Elegancium in the world 
of music” yielded, breaking a long standing rule not to 
let an artist appear more than once in two or three years. 
Gutia Casini was re-engaged for January 24, five weeks 
after his initial bow at these functions, and on Monday 
last once more delighted and enthused his audiences with 
his bewitching art. He played the andante and allegro by 
Tschaikowsky ; “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch; “Elegie,” by Faure, 
and “Elfentanz,” by Popper. 


Organ Recital at Washington Irving H. S. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 23, William A. Golds- 
worthy gave an organ recital at the Washington Irving 
High School of this city, assisted by Sara Franck. 








MAN JOLLIF 


Bass - Bar. 


Scores heavily with 
Phila. Mend. Club 


“Made a great impression and was 

warmly applauded for his really fine 

singing . . . such verve, power and 

artistic restraint could not fail to stir 

an audience. Proved a delightful sur- 
rise.’ 


RECORD—January 13, 1921. 


“At once made a favorable i impression. 
His voice is of mellow timbre of satis- 
fying resonance .. . was a highly ac- 
ceptable participant.” 

PUBLIC LEDGER. 


“Possesses a voice of unusual resonance 
and sonorous quality. He was heard 


to excellent advantage.” 
BULLETIN. 


“Was forced to give encores after 
every number. His voice was full, 
easy and of wonderfully appealing 


quality.” 
NORTH AMERICAN. 


Exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W 45 St New York 
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DRINKING? 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association, about to empty a glass of ?????? 
but it might possibly be medicine! (Bain 
News Service photo.) 





GUIOMAR NOVAES, 


Whose many engagements during her 

three months’ stay in America have 

precluded a New York recital before early 
March. 


MARIE MAGDELEINE DvuCARP, 
Pianist, who recently gave two successful recitals in 
which she won the highest praise of the New York 
and Boston press and public alike. (Jessie Beals 

photo.) 
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MARX E. OBERNDORFER, 


The well known pianist and teacher, is meeting with 
equal as a composer, His charming littl 
song, “My Mother,” which has been pronounced the 
“best heart song of today,” is appearing constantly 
on concert programs all over the country. Mr. Obern 
dorfer has just completed the orchestration of his 
eycle for baritone, “Three Prison Sonnets,” the text 
of which tells in true, dramatic form the life within 
the prison walls. This picture of Mr. Oberndorfer 
is a reproduction of a portrait of Carl Bohnen 
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NORMAN JOLLIP, 
who appeared recently as 
Club o} Philadelphia 


solowst with 


Mendelssohn and made a 


decidedly favorable impression One the musi 
critics referred to his voice as one of mellow timbre 
of satisfying resonance and well controlled He fur 
ther stated that the singer’s manner is that of dignity 
and reticence, instead of tempestuous evagyeration 


hass-baritone in the 


form of a letter to his manager ( Walter Anderson) 
from the president of the Mendelssohn Club in which 
said that a number of people had told him tha 
Jollif's singing made them think of Werrenratl 


LUCILLE OLIVER, 
Young pupil of Ethel Legin 
ska, who was heard in a pro 
gram at Steinway Hall on 
January 17. Miss Oliver 
has studied with Leginska a 
year and a half, acquiring 
her method of technic from 
the very beginning, which 
she in her turn teaches. She 
is an extremely talented 
young girl and will be heard 
in her New York debut nert 
March, after which she will 

continue studying. 





NELSON ILLINGWORTH, 


Who made such an impression at his two New York 
recitals, singing German Lieder in English, will give 
@ third recital on Thursday evening, February 3, at 
Aeolian Hall, in which he will sing the entire Schu- 
bert “Winter Journey,” the first time the complete 
cycle has been given in New York in some years. 


0 
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and that he 


sang some of his selections equally as well 





MAKIUN AKMSTERUNU, 


The young soprano whose charming pe 

sonality and exquisite voice won the high 

est praise of the press and public alike 

after her debut song ital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York City 
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ORVILLE HARROLD, 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, whos: 
Victor record of Lily Strickland’s “When ¥ 
Ship Comes In” is holding favor 
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“Love of Three Kings’ 
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COMMENTS 


GARDEN TOO ILL TO SING 


“Love of Three Kings” Given With Olga 
Carrara in Leading Role 

Miss Carrara had a difficult place to fill, Anyone would 
have a hard time making up for the loss of Mary Garden, 
but that Miss Carrara undertook the role at a few hours’ 
notice, and practically without rehearsal, shows of what 
stuff she is made, And although the opera is one of the 
most difficult on record, she came through with a very 
great measure of credit, She sang with considerable free 
dom, with good poise, and altogether commanded the sit 


uation to a degree tMat was a pleasant surprise, Under 
the circumstances, her way with the part was a triumph 
Chicage Journal of Commerce January 8, 1921 


Mary Garden's event being under ‘the evil influence of 
a mild laryngitis, Olga Carrara sang the role of Fiora 
in her stead in Montemezzi’s exquisite opera, “The Love 
of Three Kings,”’ last night in the Auditorium. Although 
Miss Carrara had but five hours’ notice that she was to 
and had not sung the opera for several years, 
she was an excellent Fiora, pleasing both to the eye and 
ear. —Herald-Examiner, January 8, 1921. 


CARRARA SCORES AS FIORA; GARDEN 
FAILS TO APPEAR 


1 understand that Miss Carrara had sung the role of 
Fiora once some years ago, but had no enpestetion of 
singing it this season and so had not prepared it, Under 
the circumstances she gave a very good performance 
There were a few hesitancies, more than excusable, but 
as soon as she had found herself her voice sounded clear 
and full and she sang with appreciation for the music 
It is very difficult and must be rehearsed to the moment 
if the singer/ is to feel free, and she showed herself to 
be an artist of courage and one who can be depended on 
to take care of herself in a difficult situation,—Aarleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, January 8, 1921 


CARRARA, LEFT DIFFICULT ROLE BY 
GARDEN, WINS FAVOR 
By Herman Devries, 

‘An eleventh hour indisposition of Mary Garden placed 
upon Madame Olga Carrara the arch dificult task of 
substituting without a single rehearsal in the role of Fiora 
of “L'Amore dei Tre Re," before a capacity audience 
more or less familiar with Miss Garden's poetic and pic 
torial Fiora, 

We know Madame Carrara’s voice and talent and have 
odes her in “La Jacquerie,” “Aida” and “I! Trova 
rey 
It was soliciting a colossal favor, a colossal effort on 
the part of this amiable artist to ask her to undertake 
such a hazardous venture at such short notice. Madame 
Carrara desertes the warmest commendation from both 
and management. Hers was a veritable tour de 


vublic 
Chicago Evening | Americon, January 8, 1921. 


force 
In Miss Carrara’s case, “she had sung the role several 
years ago in Italy and was called in the middle of yes- 
terday afternoon to revive her memories of it 
The wonder is that, with such a limited notice and time 
to brush up, she was able to do it at all, to say nothing 
of giving what was under the circumstances a very 
creditable performance. It was naturally necessary for 
her to keep her eyes fixed pretty constantly on the 
signals of Conductor Gino Marinuzzi, Nothing else could 
have been expect 
But she san the role and sang it expressively, Her 
voice is a much better one than her previous appearances 
have allowed her to make known. “he role of Fiora 
displayed jt as having both lovely quality and the power 
of transmitting emotions through its use. Had operatic 
fate permitted her to have a real preparation, there is 
little doubt that she would have given a fine performance 
Chicago Evening Journal, January 8, 1921. 








For information address Allen and 
Fabiani, 54 West 39th Street, New 


York City. 
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BERLIN, MUSICALLY IS CALLED 
“PROVINCIAL” AS COMPARED 
WITH FINNISH MUSICAL LIFE 





(Continued from page 6.) 
leader in the musical world, Sibelius’ personality looms up 
gigantically in the present chaos: an artist faithful to his 
convictions, a seer of future things, a creator of new 
values. 
Srpetrus’ Works. 

His rich productiveness is still on the upward rise. In 
his first and second symphonies, as well as in the earlier 
symphonic poems based on “Kalevala,” he mirrors the woes 
and joys, hopes and doubts of his people. The third and 
fourth symphonies lead us into the hidden mysteries of 
nature and reveal to us the eternal truths of creation. This 
was the period when Sibelius wrote one of his most per- 
sonal and penetrative works, the “Voces Intimz,” string 
quartet. The fifth and latest symphony just completed, is 
characterized by purest joyfulness, sunny and sparkling 
humor, free of the misery and distress of our era, rising 
far above the sadness of all times, to praise the Light in 
ecstatic magnificence. These are ‘naturally only Sibelius’ 
chief compositions, for he has written a large number of 
chamber and choral works, songs and piano pieces, all of 
which will eventually reveal their very unusual beauties to 
the whole world, 

MELARTIN AND PALMGREN, 

Of our other composers we must name, first of all, 
Erkki Melartin, born in 1875, director of the Helsingfors 
Conservatory, a very productive composer, whose reputa- 
tion has travelled through all of Europe. He has written 
five symphonies of which the fourth and fifth are the most 
important, besides numerous orchestral compositions, cham- 
ber music, songs and an opera, entitled ‘ ‘Tino.” Melartin 
is a lyricist of a highly poetical temperament, who produces 
airy and entrancing visions in soft, pastel shades. His 
work is distinguished not alone by masterly command of his 
art but also by deep and ideal emotions. 

Selim Palmgren, equally famous, dominates in the cham- 
ber music world, and his three piano concertos and minor 
compositions for piano may be reckoned among the best 
of their kind, Palmgren possesses a brilliant and glowing 
style, extremely chromatic and rich in shading. He has also 
composed very valuable choral works and Lieder. Standing 
beside Palmgren, Robert Kajanus, born in 1856, and Armas 
Jarnefelt, born in 1870, are both eminent composers, al- 
though this branch of their activity is somewhat over- 
shadowed by their command of the baton. Nevertheless, 
their orchestral works and songs belong to the very best 
type of the older Finnish school. Kajanus has given us an 
interesting “Symphonetta” and several compositions for 
orchestra, of which the symphonic epic, “Tino,” is the most 
striking. Of Jarnefelt’s works “Korsholm” stands out 
most prominently, backed by numerous powerfully con- 
ceived songs. 

Tue Most Porucar Finnisn Composer, 

Oskar Merikanto (born in 1869) may safely be termed 
Finland’s most popular composer. His product comprises 
a considerable number of pieces for the piano, very many 
songs and three operas ~*Pohjolan tytar,” “Elinan surma” 
and “Regina of Emmeritz.” His is the art of popular com- 
position in the best sense of the word, without ever border- 
ing on the banal or the hackneyed, Merikanto may be re- 
garded as the legitimate link between folk-lore and “art 
music” and as such is a very important element in national 
art. Professor Merikanto, moreover, is not only the con- 
ductor of the Finnish opera but a most accomplished pianist 
and accompanist. 

In this connection, too, let me mention Otto Kotilainen, 
born in 1868, whose songs and choral writings are ex- 
tremely popular on Finnish concert platforms and are well 
known everywhere. 

Too Kuuta A Rear Gexius, 

During the Finnish Civil War of 1918 one of the coun- 
try’s most promising young composers, Toivo Kuula, was 
killed at the premature age of 35. Both as musician and 
man his personality was a fascinating, full-blooded one, 
and this is strikingly disclosed in his creations, replete with 
original and vigorous inspiration. He was truly national in 
the loftiest conception of this much abused term. Building 
upon the firm foundation of folk music, he was the first to 
use the stern and gloomy Osterbottnian folk songs in art 
music. His most important works are a piano trio, written 
in 1913, but already in masterly style and full of the vigor 
of life; a sonorous violin sonata, the second movement of 
which may be counted among the most enchanting descrip- 
tions of Finnish scenery; two majestic “Osterbottnian 
suites”; two ballads for soprano and orchestra, and a “Sta- 
bat Mater” for chorus and orchestra, which is Kuula’s swan- 
song and worthily concludes the whole series of his genial 
creations. Kuula also wrote a cycle of valuable songs and 
truly inspired choral works. The ground-note of his com- 
positions is tragic, as was his short life, rich only in 
struggles and strife. 

MApETOJA AND OTHERS. 


Leevi Madetoja, born in 1887, is a pre-destined symphonic 
author. His second symphony especially is cast in a grand 
and manifold mould; the determination and severity of the 
first and third movements, and the delicacy of his open-air 
description in the second, never fail to produce a deep i im- 
pression, Besides this he is to be credited with many pieces 
for chamber music, choral works and songs. The note of 
me lancholy and depression which runs through all his writ- 
ings gives them an easily recognizable physiognomy, 

These are the principal names in Finnish music. But 
already there is a young generation which claims the at- 
tention of the world. Among these youngest Finns are 
Vaino Raitio, whose piano concertos and chamber music, 
as well as his excellent orchestra works, promise well for 
his future; Aara Merikanto, with two symphonies, inter- 
esting chamber and orchestral music; Lami Ikonen, with 
chamber music, songs and a masterly symphony ; Heino 

Karki, a gifted composer for the piano, and Armas Nesselo, 
doubly talented as choral conducfor and composer. One of 
our best younger pianists, Hannikainen, has written several 
very charming works for the piano and a series of songs. 

The only really outstanding writer of opera in Finland 
is- Dr. Armas Launis, the creator of the modern Finnish 
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music drama. The librettos of both of his operas, “Seitse- 
manveljesta” and “Kullervo,” written by himself, are based 
on Alexis Kivi’s dramas of the same name. Launis, whose 
operas are built up on _ leitmotifs, similar to those of 
Wagner is, however, not influenced by the German master 
in any other way. The musical germ of his works is to be 
sought in the folk songs of the Finnish race. 
Iry6 KILPINEN. 





METROPOLITAN TO 
REVIVE “LOHENGRIN” 


Other Operas Next Week 


“Lohengrin,” which has not been sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the past four years, will be revived in 
English on Wednesday evening next, February 2. The 
cast will include Easton, Matzenauer, Sembach and White- 
hill. Bodanzky will conduct. The scenery has been de- 
signed and painted by Joseph Urban. 

“Louise” will have a special matinee on Thursday, 
February 3, with Farrar, Berat, Delaunois, Harrold, 
Rothier and Wolff. Other operas next week will be 
as follows: “Zaza,” Monday, with Farrar, Howard, 
Egener, Crimi, de Luca, Moranzoni. “L’Amore dei tre Re,” 
Thursday, with Bori, Tiffany, Gigli, Danise, Didur, Moran- 
zoni, “Rigoletto,” Friday, with Cora Chase (a new Ameri- 
can member of the company, making her debut here as 
Gilda), Perini, Hackett, de Luca, Mardones, Moranzoni. 
“L’Oracolo” and “Cleopatra's Night,” Saturday matinee, 
the former, with Boris, Arden, Chamlee, Scotti, Didur, 


Moranzoni ;_ os the latter with Alda, Ingram, Kingston, 
d’Angelo. “La Forza del Destino,” Saturday evening, with 
Ponselle, Delaunois, Crimi, Danise, Mardones, Chalmers, 


Papi. 

At next Sunday’s concert Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, 
will play. Mmes. Garrison and Ponselle and Messrs. 
Harrold and Danise will sing. The orchestra will be 
directed by Maestro Bamboschek. 


Reed Miller to Sing Stewart’s “Nativity” 


Reed Miller, the genial tenor, well known husband of 
Nevada Van der Veer, who recently gave a successful New 
York recital, has been especially engaged by the Hamilton, 
N. Y., Choral Society to sing “The Nativity” on Jan- 
uary 28. W ith the entire oratorio repertory at his finger 
tips, Mr. Miller is undoubtedly one of the most sought 
after tenors in America for these performances. “Give 
me five minutes to look over the gcore again, and I'll sing 
any oratorio for you,” the tenor recently confessed when 
questioned on this point. And Mr. Miller does what he 
says, as his many oratorio engagements everywhere will 
prove. a 
Changes in Detroit Symphony Program 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has made some important changes 
in the program which the Detroit Sy mphony Orchestra will 
give at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, February 2. 
The symphony will be the “Divine Poem” of Scriabin, and 
the final number will be the overture to “Tannhauser” in- 
stead of the prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan.” 
The program will open with the Beethoven “Leonore” over- 
ture No. 3. Mischa Levitzki, the soloist, will play the 
Saint-Saéns G minor concerto for piano and orchestra. 


Kathleen Parlow to Give Recital 


Kathleen Parlow, noted woman violinist, returns to 
America for a tour after several years’ absence. Before 
leaving for Western bookings Miss Parlow will stop for a 
single concert in New York at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Friday, January 28. She will include on her pro- 
gram the sonata in A for piano and violin by Pizetti 
which she was the first one to play out of Italy and which, 
when she introduced it in London, made a profound im- 
pression. Howard Brockway will play the piano part. 


Dambois Under New Management 

Maurice Dambois, the Belgian cellist, who recently fin- 
ished a sensational concert season in the United States and 
sailed on January 18 for further triumphs in Europe, has 
completed arrangements with R. James MacFadyen (Uni- 
versal Concert Bureau, Inc.) and will be under his man- 
agement on his return to this country next season. Maurice 
Dambois is an artist of rare merit and justly deserves the 
distinction of being one of the foremost cellists of the 
present day. 


Two Pianists in All-Chopin Programs 

Ernest Hutcheson, like his confrere, Josef Hofmann, 
will present an all-Chopin program when he gives his sec- 
ond recitat of the season at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Saturday afternoon, February 12. Mr. Hofmann’s con- 
cert takes place in Carnegie Hall, February 6, and Mr. 
Hutcheson’s but six days later. However, the two pianists 
had a conference in which they arranged not to play any 
of the same compositions of the great master. 


Motion Picture-Musical Conference in Session 


As the Musicat Courterr goes to press, the first Motion 
Picture-Musical Conference is in full swing at the Hotel 
Astor. There is an excellent attendance and much valuable 
material is being presented in the way of addresses, illus- 
trative musical programs, etc. A full report of the con- 
ference will appear in next week’s issue of this paper. 


Dohnanyi Arrives About February 15 


Erno Dohnanyi will arrive in America about the middle 
of February (probably the 15th), and has been booked to 
appear with the Boston, National and Cincinnati symphony 
orchestras as well as at many colleges. 


Burleigh Locates at Tarrytown 


Cecil Burleigh has established his residence at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The violinist finds the little town on the Hudson 
very calm and restful for his composing activities between 
his concerts. 

Harriet Scholder’s Recital Postponed 

Harriet Scholder’s recital at Aeolian Hall, scheduled for 
February 4, has had to be postponed on account of an acci- 
dent to the pianist’s finger. 
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“GIVE UP OPERA? NEVER!” SAYS DOROTHY JARDON— 
VAUDEVILLE? WELL, THE AMERICAN DOLLAR TALKS! 





Distinguished Soprano Decides to Return to “Two Shows a Day” and Signs Six Weeks’ Contract—Declares She Will Not 
Give Up Opera and Concert, But the Big Financial Offers of the Vaudeville Stage Are Too Inviting to 
. Refuse—Opens at the Palace Theater in New York City on January 31 


The American slogan, according to Dorothy Jardon, is 
the American dollar. She says when one grows old, he 
can’t get fat counting past glories, but by counting his 
American dollars. 

“And that’s why I am going back into vaudeville after 
an absence of almost four years, since my debut. in 
‘Fedora’ with the Chicago Opera,” so the singer told a 
MusIcaL CourigER representative only the other day. 
“Ever since my appearance in opera, vaudeville has been 
after me to accept various offers, but I have been holding 
out because of other tentative plans. Then recently I 
received another splendid offer and my friends advised 
me to accept it, for it would be some time before I could 
earn so much money in opera or concert. What is more, 
I can truthfully and honestly say that the four years away 
from the vaudeville stage made me lose $200,000 net. And 
what’s more, if it hadn’t been for the money I made in 
vaudeville, | could never have stayed in opera. As you 





DOROTHY JARDON, 
Soprano. 


know, I have always been the queen of vaudeville and I 
have always been known for my individuality. I might 
add, my courage, for people are not surprised if one night 
I sing in opera and the next in vaudeville. The unusual 
is expected of me! Nor does a departure into variety 
harm an artist. Did not Bispham, Harrold, Calvé, Guil- 
bert, Copeland and others follow the boards and then go 
back into the concert and operatic fields, and as big in 
reputation as ever? 

“And I am sure there will be many other singers who 
will follow my example. Like the old saying: ‘Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,’ I go.” 

“VAUDEVILLE BRINGS CONTENTMENT.” 

“How do you feel about going back to vaudeville?” 

“Fine!” was Miss Jardon’s enthusiastic reply. “Do you 
know something? There, one is sure of having at least 
peace of mind. Contentment! There is no envy and 
jealousy such as in opera, and what an awful thing 
jealousy is! In the first place, 1 wonder if people realize 
how much it retards one’s success? If you want to see 
another fellow ‘get over’ with real sincerity, that good 
will is reflected in your own work, Jealousy stunts prog- 
ress and the voice and face betray it more than you real- 
ize. On the other hand, a singer to have tears in her 
singing must have suffered in her life. I, personally, have 
had my heart torn out, pierced to pieces, and then put 
back again. 

“Apropos of vaudeville, I want to say that I can see no 
reason to wait until you’re a ‘has been’ before going into 
that kind. of work. I consider it a fine opportunity to 
make yourself popular, appearing twice a day. In fact, I 
think the time is not distant when vaudeville will be the 
real American entertainment and opera will be given there 
in condensed form. 

“As great as is Gatti-Casazza and was the late Cam- 
panini in their work, I believe equally so is F. E. Albee, 
who is a wonderful philanthropist. Martin Beck, also! 
They are both to be looked up to. ; ; 

“Yes,” she continued emphatically, “it’s time for artists 
to awake. Chamlee, Ballester and Gordon were singing 
for movie audiences, but it hasn't hurt them any, has it? 
No! In fact such appearances give them or any singer a 
foundation so that when they go before an operatic audi- 
ence they are not only fit for the test, but have money in 
their pockets. ‘ i 

“You hear all this talk now, about the Italians being 
against native artists, all of which is foolish. I have al- 
ways found them splendid, but if it were so, the Americans 
would have themselves to blame for not backing their 
own. When in most of the large cities there are three 
and even four theaters,.why can’t there be one opera 
house ?” we : 

“That reminds me, Miss Jardon,” interrupted the writer, 
“have you given up opera for all time?” : 

“Given it up!” exclaimed the singer in horror, “no in- 
deed! Simply for the present. I have had an offer from 
an Italian impresario to go abroad and sing Carmen as 
guest performer at the opera in Lyons, France, later mak- 


ing guest performances at Covent Garden in ‘Tosca,’ 
‘Fedora,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Il Tabbaro,’ and other of my roles. 
This- would be followed by a two years’ operatic engage- 
ment in Italy. If we can come to a proper financial agree- 
ment, I shall go in the spring. For that reason, my vaude- 
ville engagement is limited until my plans are more defi- 
nite.” 

“When do you open?” 

“On January 31 at the Palace Theater,” the singet an- 
swered, “followed by a week in Washington, at the Riv- 
erside and the Hamilton, both in this city, then to Provi- 
dence, and so on for five additional weeks.” .VvV 


Griffes Group in Immediate Demand 


Hard upon the heels of its first concert at Aeolian Hall, 
the newly formed Griffes Group (composed of Olga Steeb, 
piano; Edna Thomas, mezzo, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violin, 
and named after the late Charles T. Griffes, composer) is 
booking with surprising rapidity. On Saturday, January 
8, only ten days after its inception, it was booked for the 
first of a series of appearances at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. Also, as a result of. the successful first 
concert, the manager of the Griffes Group is in receipt of 
a wire from the Elwyn Concert Bureau, which operates 
extensively throughout the Northwest and the Pacific 
Coast, offering the attraction fifteen appearances next 
season. 


Votichenkos Now in Monte Carlo 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko spent the New Year 
in Monte Carlo, They will return to Paris at the end of 
the month for a short stay. Then Mr. Votichenko will 
tour through the south of France where he will give many 
tympanon recitals, featuring French music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He will be assisted by Jean 
De Bonnefon, the celebrated French author and playwright, 
who will speak on the subject of “The Origin of Music 
and Its Influence on History.” 

On December 16, Mr. Votichenko gave a tympanon re- 
cital in Paris at the Salle Pleyel, the historical concert hall 
where Chopin and other famous musicians used to play. 


Marguerite Sylva’s Lone Celebration 
Marguerite Sylva, now starring in “The Song Bird” by 
the Hattons, was in Springfield, Mass., when the old year 
died, and determined to see him in the grave with appro- 
priate celebrations. She engaged tables at the leading ho- 
tel of the city, telegraphed her favorite caterer in New 
York to send up, among other things, a choice brown con- 
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coction guaranteed to make any prima donna take on many 
dreaded pounds additional, and prepared to eat and be 
merry. 

Silence, deep and profound, in the hotel dining room as 
Mme. Sylva’s party entered after the performance of “The 
Song Bird.” Silence and an otherwise empty room, even 
as midnight drew near. For New Year's is not a holiday 
in Massachusetts; nor is its Eve celebrated in the hilarious 
fashion of dissipated old New York. Long after Spring- 
field inhabitants had gone to bed, the single New Year's 
Eve celebration which graced the town continued, but Mar- 
guerite Sylva will never again while on the road attempt 
to greet any holiday with the ceremonies thought proper 
in New York until she has made sure that the rest of the 
city will be celebrating too 


Noted Litterateur Pays Tribute to Hans Hess 

Among the many tributes which have been received 
during the course of his artistic career by Hans Hess, the 
noted cellist, perhaps none has borne the mark of sincerity 
to such a degree as that from the pen of the well known 
writer, George Christian Channing, who says: 

Unto a chosen few it is given to make good music so that it 
stirs the hearts of men, and wakes inspiration and aspiration with- 
out which the greatest spiritual endowments of the race would lie 
dormant and unproductive I am proud of the supreme gift that 
is yours 

(Signed) Grorce Curistian CHANNING 

Herman Devries, the well known critic of the Chicago 
Evening American, also commented upon Mr. Hess’ play 
ing as follows: 


The fact that Mr. Hess can hold our attention throughout a pro 
gram devoted entirely to cello playing is sufficient eulogy I think. 


N. O. C. Raises $1,040 for Children 


Following the last meeting and musical afternoon of 
the National Opera Club (Baroness von Klenner, founder 
and president), Waldorf-Astoria hotel, when nearly $500 
was: raised for starving European children through her 
appeal, she was invited by Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, a 
vice-president of the club, to address on the same cause 
the audience assembled to hear “Trumpeter of Sakkingen” 
at the Manhattan Opera House, given for the first time 
Her remarks, full of feeling, poetic, practical, to the point, 
resulted in an additional $500, raised in the name of the 
National Opera Club, so making the entire sum $1,040 for 
the starving children of Europe. She was subsequently 
asked to speak at the Metropolitan Opera House, and in 
other places for the same purpose, but preferred to confine 
her activities ta the club of which she is founder and 
president. 


New Welsh Pianist to Make Debut 


Another pianist to be heard in Aeolian Hal! next month 
will be Dan Jones, a Welshman, who will play on Friday 
evening, February 11. His program will include the Bee 
thoven sonata, op. 57; the “Kreisleriana” of Schumann, the 
Liszt fantasia, “Apres une lecture du Dante,” and the 
Brahms variations and fugue on a theme from Handel 
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lin-making when he opened his little attic shop in 
Cremona, He aimed to make better violins, if pos- 


GS lin-making recognized no limit of quality in vio- 


sible, than any made before. Today the Stradivarius is considered in- 


comparable. 


_ Many years ago, when The Baldwin Company began to build pianos, so i. i 
it recognized no limit of achievement beyond which it might not go . 
And ever since, its continuous aim has been to produce instruments with 
the care and skill that would make the name “Baldwin” stand for supreme 


excellence in the piano world. 


Knowing this policy underlying the design, materials and construction 
of Baldwin Products, the master craftsmen of the piano trade have 
naturally gravitated towards The Baldwin Company. Today, the great 
Baldwin Factories are operated by a group of piano builders whose like 
never has been found in one organization. The result is incomparable 


pianos and player-pianos, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO ENJOYS MANY 
RECITALS AND CONCERTS 





Cortot, Destinn, Lazaro, Arimondi, Spencer, Nash, Hess Give Programs—Critics Off for New York for Opening of 
Opera Season in Metropolis—Notes of Interest 


Chicago, LL, January 22, 1921.— Alfred Cortot gave a 
recital at the Blackstone Theater on January 16 (afternoon) 
under the management of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. His 
program enlisted only three numbers—the Liszt B minor 
sonata, a Chopin group of twenty-four preludes, and Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.” At the close of the recital 
his public insisted on encore after encore, and this enthusi- 
ism was indeed well understood, as for two hours Cortot 
had given his listeners an exhibition of piano playing long 


to be remembered for its excellence. This young French- 
man has demonstrated to the ‘American public that France 
can produce pianists that can take their place with those of 
other nations, inasmuch as nationality has little to do with 
art. Cortot played as the great master of the keyboard 
that he is, and to analyze his superb technic, his exquisite 
interpretations, his glorious tone, would add no luster on 
this young genius, who endeared himself anew to a Chicago 
audience 
Emmy Destinn’s REecitAt, 


The Seidman Musical Bureau presented in recital Emmy 


Destinn, heard here in the past in opera, and who delighted 
her Czecho-Slovak audience in a well-built program. The 
affair also took place on Sunday afternoon, the Studebaker 
bn ing the place of this attraction. 
Hirourtio Lazaro Hearp. 
On the same afternoon another singer of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company was heard in recital, in the person of 


Hipolito Lazaro, who appeared at Orchestra Hall under 
Wessels & Voegeli. Mr. Lazaro met with the favor of the 


auditors, who, all through the course of the afternoon, 
showed their delight by asking for many repetitions and 
encores. The assisting artist, Max Terr, pianist, was also 
much enjoyed by his auditors, 

Virtorto Arimonpi's ProcraM, 


Oi Sunday evening, January [6, under the management 
of F. Wight Neumann, Vittorio Arimondi gave a song re- 
cital at Kimball Hall. The justly popular basso was assisted 


by Marjory Dodge-Warner, soprano, an artist-pupil of 
Mme. Arimondi, and Fritz Renk, violinist. Mr. Arimondi, 
who recently celebrated the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
his first appearance on the stage, having made his debut 


when only nineteen years of age, demonstrated without 
doubt that he is today in the prime of his life—physically, 


mentally and vocally. Bassos such as Mr. Arimondi are 
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few and far between. He belongs to a class with Edouard 
De Reszke and as such holds a unique place today in the 
musical world. Due to his excellent method of singing, and 
splendid breath control, he was able to present a program 
that would tax the vocal resources of a youngster had he a 
voice comparable to that of Arimondi. He has a powerful 
organ, noble, and uses it with consummate artistry. His 
first offering (sung by request)—the aria from Mozart's 

“The Magic Flute,” “Qui sdegno non s’accende,”—admir- 
ably sung, was rewarded with salvos of plaudits from the 
public, which, all through the course of the evening, mani- 
fested loudly its approval, The next offering was the aria 
“Vi ravviso o lusghi Ameni,” from Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” 
and the group came to a happy conclusion with a splendid 
rendition of Beethoven’s “In questa tomba.” Later in the 
evening Mr. Arimondi was heard in the aria “Ecco il 
Mondo” from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” in which he had op- 
portunity to display the wide compass of his voice, reaching 
cavernous regions with the sonority of a giant, and soaring 
to high altitudes with the agility of a coloratura soprano. 
In these numbers as well as in all the other selections, his 
phrasing was excellent and his intonation always true to 
pitch—two qualities well worth “mentioning. By request he 
sang the aria “Non t’amo piu,” by Tosti; the aria “Bocca 
Dolorosa,” by Sibella ; “Di sposo di padre,” from the opera 

“Salvator Rosa,” by ‘Gomez, and the famous “Piff Paff,” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Ugonotti.” To this formidable list of 
arias were added several other big operatic selections, and 
judging from the freshness of his voice at the close of his 
recital Mr. Arimondi could have sung again his entire pro- 
gram. It is to be hoped that such a rare singer will again 
be with the Chicago Opera Association, with which organ- 
ization he had been a member constantly for the past six 
seasons, with the exception of the balance of the last one, 
when after the death of Campanini, feeling that an injustice 
had been perpetrated upon him, he resigned, to the regret 
of his innumerable admirers, among whom may be counted 
this writer. On the same program Mme. Arimondi won 
recognition by presenting one of her talented professional 
pupils, Marjory Dodge Warner, who sang the arias “Vissi 
d’arte” and “Un bel di’ from “Madame Butterfly” in such 
manner as to reflect great credit on her mentor. Besides 
her voice and the manner in which she uses it, the soprano 
has a charming personality that endeared her to her listen- 
ers. Fritz Renk, who has made a big place for himself 
among the young violinists, played the “Sicilienne and 
Rigaudon,” by Francoeur-Kreisler, and selections by 
Wieniawski, Schumann-Burmeister-Hummel and Kreisler. 
He impressed his auditors so much by his playing that he 
had to respond to many encores. 

Maurice Rosenretp Orr To New York. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, critic on the Chicago Daily News and 
Henriette Weber, who occupies the same post on the -Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, left the Windy City for New 
York on Sunday to be present at the opening of the Chicago 
Opera Association’s season there on Monday. Mr. Rosen- 
feld will remain a week in New York City listening to other 
musical attractions besides those from this city and will 
report the same in his paper. On his way back he may stop 
in Philadelphia and Detroit to hear concerts by the orches- 
tras of those cities. 

Henrt Morin Speaks For Frienps or Opera. 

The Friends of Opera had a most interesting as well as 
instructive afternoon at the Arts Club yesterday. The 
meeting was addressed by Henri Morin, the distinguished 
French conductor of the Chicago Opera Association. Re- 
ferring to opera of two hundred years ago on up to the 
modern French influence, his address was intensely inter- 
esting ; he held his audience absolutely spell-bound and those 
who attended were so fascinated that they did not wish to 
leave even though the evening hours approached. Everyone 
left with a better understanding of French opera and most 
enthusiastic. The meeting commenced promptly, and among 
those present were: Mrs. Joseph Coleman, Mrs, Arthur 
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Meeker, Mary Waller, Katherine Pierce, Emily Larnard, 
Mrs. David Cook, Mrs. Frances Johnson, Virginia Pope. 
Hesse.serc’s Orrertory Proves SUCCESSFUL. 

Edouard Hesselberg’s venture into the field of sacred 
song writing has proven a success. His offertory, “Take 
Thou My Hand” (poem by Frank B. Robinson, of Klamath 
Falls, Ore.), had its first American rendition at the Chicago 
People’s Church (Pantheon Theater) on January 16, where 
S. Heller, baritone, after singing it, was applauded to the 
echo by a congregation of nearly four thousand. _While 
the melody, richly interspersed with effective recitatives, is 
of strictly sacred character, the accompaniment throughout 
is an ultra-modern one, dominant and masterful. Besides 
writing music, Mr. Hesselberg teaches piano and ensemble 
in the Lyon & Healy Building, where he has a large class. 

Crry Cius CHamsBer Music Series. 

A chamber music series, given by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, has been arranged by the City Club of Chicago for 
the third Wednesdays of December, January, February and 
March. 

Woman Lawyer Stupres Voice with MMe, ARIMONDI. 

Pearl Jacobsen, the woman lawyer who won her first 
murder case in Judge Pam’s court last week, is a vocal 
pupil of Mme. Vittorio Arimondi. 

Cuicaco Musica Cotiece Notes. 

Granville English has been engaged for a short tour with 
Lada. Frank Mannheimer, former student of the Chicago 
Musical College, has been touring the South as assisting 
pianist for James Goddard, baritone. John Carre, student 
of Rudolph Reuter, has been engaged to teach at Marquette 
University School oi Music, Milwaukee. Felix Borowski 
lectured on “Bach” in Ziegfeld Theater last Saturday morn- 
ing. The Chicago Musical College presented a program by 
the School of Expression in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday 
morning under the direction of Minna Mae Lewis. 

AwLten Spencer’s ANNUAL APPEARANCE. 

This office requested Glenn Dillard Gunn to write a short 
review of this concert which took place at Kimball Hall on 
Sunday afternoon. It follows: 

Each season Allen Spencer presents a program of piano 
music that attracts an audience of representative music- 
lovers who applaud his offerings discriminatingly and come 
again the following season. His program last Sunday in 
Kimball Hall differed from its predecessors of many years 
past in no essential feature. The playing was sane and 
forceful in spirit, interestingly resourceful in its display of 
pianistic effect. There was well considered tribute to the 
established repertory as represented by Schumann’s G minor 
sonata, a Schubert impromptu—the one A flat—the Cho- 
pin G minor ballade, F sharp Impromptu and B minor 
scherzo. There was a fleeting touch of modernism in 
Prokofieff’s prelude in C which has at least one glaring 
dissonance—or maybe this was one of Mr. Spencer’s very 
few wrong notes. And there was a charming gavotte by 
Van Katwyk which is a real addition to piano literature. 
Some brilliant Liszt playing closed the recital. 

Hans Hess Gives Recitat at Lincotn CENTER, 

An interesting program was presented on Thursday eve- 
ning last by Hans Hess, the well known cellist, assisted by 
Juul Rosine, pianist, at Lincoln Center, Chicago. Mr. Hess 
is one of the artists for whom the old adage, “A prophet 
is without honor in his own county,” does not hold good, 
for he is one of the most sought after and popular musi- 
cians in this part of the country, A fine artist and serious 
musician, Mr. Hess has done much to raise the standard of 
- phase of art and to make the cello popular in the Middle 

est. 

He will give a recital at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
January 28; the Civic Music Association at Sherman Park, 
January 25; recital at Rockford (Ill.), and March 15 he 
will play at Aeolian Hall, New York City, with Mae Graves 
Atkins, the well krfown soprano. 

Frances Nasn Hearp 1n Concert. 

Frances Nash was heard at Orchestra Hall on Thursday 
evening, January 20, under the local direction of Wessels 
& Voegeli in a program which comprised works by Bach, 
MacDowell, Chopin, Granados and Saint-Saéns. Miss Nash, 
one of the most talented among young pianists, disclosed 
anew her sure technic, singable tone and virility capable of 
bringing out stupendous dynamics and in pianissimo pas- 
ages a feminine touch that made contrasts so well marked 
as to make all her interpretations interesting and enjoyable. 
Miss Nash has big mentality which she projects happily in 
her playing, as manifested by the two numbers heard by 
this reviewer—the Bach prelude and fugue in A minor and 
MacDowell’s G minor sonata. Her Chopin group included 
the nocturne in E major and the scherzo in C sharp minor. 
Granados “Goyescas” No. 4, and Saint-Saens’ “Etude en 
forme de valse” were her other numbers. The audience 
was generous in its applause, and justly so, as the recitalist 
gave them a most agreeable evening. 

Curcaco Woman’s Cuorus 1N CONCERT. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s League of Chicago, 
the Chicago Woman’s Chorus was heard at Kimball Hall 
on Thursday evening, January 20, with Harrison M. Wild, 
conductor. Of the long but well built program, only one 
number could be heard—the cantata, “The Chambered Nau- 
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tilus,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, with Florence Lang, 
soprano, and Mildred Smith, contralto, as soloists. The 
singing of the soloists was on a par with that of the chorus; 
thus, the selection was well rendered and much applauded. 
It was with regret that the writer did not have an oppor- 
tunity, to hear Miss Lang’s solo group, which consisted of 
Gri ’s “A Dream,” Broeckx’s “Little Brother’s Lullaby,” 

and Liza Lehmann’s “Cuckoo.” A mistake in timing her 
appearance is regrettable, inasmuch as our informant stated 
that Miss Lang was in fine voice and received the full 
approval of the very large audience. 

Sammais-MacDermip Stupio Notes, 

Grace Holverschied, soprano, has been engaged by the 
Oak Park Presbyterian Church, Edgar Nelson, musical di- 
rector. Mrs. Holverschied sang at private ‘musicales in 
Oak Park and Riverside recently, and appeared in South 
Bend (Ind.) January 20. 

George Simons will sing the tenor solo in a performance 
of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” under the direction of John 
Norton, in Kimball Hall, January 26 and 27. Mr. Simons 
has been re-engaged by the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, in Evanston. 

Madeline Seibert, soprano, gave a studio recital, Thurs- 
day, January 20. 

The Sibyl Sammis Singers and MacDermid Master- 
singers appeared at the Drake Hotel on January 21 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid will give recitals in St. Louis, 
Decatur (Ill.) and Peoria (Ill.) the last week in January. 

Pearl Androsen, contralto, has been engaged by the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Englewood. 

Susan Brown, soprano, sang at the First Congregational 
Church of Evanston, Sunday, January 16 

Nola Young, contralto, gave the weekly studio recital 
the afternoon of the 13th. 

Caro.yn Wiitarp Busy; Atso Her Pupits. 

Carolyn Willard, the widely known Chicago pianist, has 
returned from a most enjoyable holiday trip to Denver, 
where she visited relatives and friends. One of Miss Wil- 
lards talented and most active students, Selma Forsberg, 
filled a very successful engagement on January 6, when she 
appeared before the River Forest Garden Club, being most 
enthusiastically received. Miss Forsberg’s sister, Ebba, is 
also studying with Miss Willard and is as gifted as her 
sister. 

At THE SturKow-Ryper Stuptos. 

The twenty-sixth program of the Sturkow-Ryder Studios 
on Saturday afternoon, January 1, included also a New 
Year’s luncheon with a competition of “Musical Composers 
and Compositions”—thirty-three questions, won by Sabina 
Soffer. Edna Russell, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
has been engaged as accompanist of the Treble Clef Choral 
Society of Elgin (Ill.). Lillian Parks played at the Wil- 
mette Country Club so successfully that she was obliged to 
add “Imps,” by Sturkow-Ryder. The Pohlsen Trio is play- 
ing a “Romance,” “Serenade” and “Dance” by Sturkow- 
Ryder. 

SascHa CULBERTSON SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA. 

The Eastern cities to be visited next week by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra can ask for no better playing than 
this admirable organization set forth at its program this 
week under Frederick Stock’s master hand. A magnificent 
reading “was given the tremendous F major symphony of 
Brahms, and the orchestra played it—and in fact the entire 
program—as though inspired. A more stirring, enthusiastic 
and beautifully finished performance of the Tschaikowsky 

“Francesca da Rimini Fantasia” would be difficult to ima- 
gine, and the admirable rendition of Smetana’s overture to 
“The Bartered Bride” added to this highly enjoyable con- 
cert. As soloist Sascha Culbertson elected to play the Lalo 
Spanish symphony, of which he gave a most effective rendi- 
tion. In ihs playing there were traces here and there of 
admirable violinistic qualifications, but probably due to 
nervousness Mr. Culbertson was unable to demonstrate 
these to best advantage. Thus, this writer prefers to await 
for another opportunity to hear this artist before writing 
of his merits. He was most flatteringly received by the 
auditors, who assured him a hearty welcome. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Nellie Cornish in New York 


Nellie C. Cornish, founder and director of the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, the largest music school in the 
Northwest with an enrollment of over 1,000 pupils last 
season, is in New York for a short stay. Just before com- 
ing east, Miss Cornish finally completed arrangements for 
the construction of the new school buildings, which will 
represent an investment of over $200,000 when finished. 
The people of Seattle have showed their thorough prac- 
tical interest in the success of the school by subscribing 
liberally and extensively for the shares. How widespread 
and general this interest is, is shown by the fact that, as 
Miss Cornish says, the largest class of stockholders in 
numbers is made up of individuals who have invested 
fifty dollars in the enterprise. Miss Cornish will remain 
here two weeks or so and in the meantime is arranging 
for some additions to the school faculty which she will 
make for next season. Her associate director, Boyd 
Wells, the pianist, remains in charge of the school while 
she is in the East. 


Recital at Ella Bachus Behr Studio 


Ella Bachus Behr gave a recital at her home studio, 231 
west Ninety-sixth street, New York, recently, presenting 
Vivian Withrow, of Denver. Miss Withrow possesses not 
only a lovely voice but also a charming personality. Her 
program consisted of American songs by Walter Kramer, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mana-Zucca, Hallett Gilberté, 
George Chadwick and Sidney Homer. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb in Two Recitals 
On Tuesday afternoon, January 25, Kathleen Hart Bibb, 
soprano, assisted by Frank Bibb at the piano, gave the first 
of two recitals at the Princess Theater. She will be heard 
in the second one on Sunday evening, February 6. 


Italian League Elects New Officers 
On January 18, the members of the Italian Se sa elected 
the following new officers: president, A. Bimboni; vice- 
president, G. M. Curci; secretary, C. Lauritano. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
GALLI-CURCI IN INDIANAPOLIS 


With Her Husband, Homer Samuels, the Famous Prima 
Donna Makes Her First Appearance in Concert Since 
Her Recent Wedding—Thunderous Applause Greets 
Her—House Is Jammed to the Doors 


Galli-Curci made her debut in recital several seasons 
ago in Indianapolis (Ind.), under the local management of 
Ona B. Talbot and by a strange coincidence she gave her 
first recital since -her marriage to Homer Samuels in the 
same city and under the same auspices. The occasion was 
considered of sufficient importance to warrant this writer 
making a long journey to be present at the Murat Theater 
on Monday evening, January 17. At this concert Mme. 
Galli-Curci broke the record of paid admissions and not 
only were all the seats occupied but all the standing room 
as well, many standing up on window sills and others sit- 
ting on the floor. Such popularity as that enjoyed by Mme. 
Galli-Curci is indeed remarkable, yet the good work of 
Ona B. Talbot and her associates is not te be denied. As 
Mrs. Talbot’s guest the writer occupied the seat next to 
her daughter, Myra Reynolds Richards, the internationally 
known sculptress, and her grandson, who in a few years 
from now will act as Indianapolis correspondent for the 
Musica Courter, the position having been promised him 
when it was understood that upon his graduation from 
college he would enter the newspaper field. The offer was 
accepted, and when young Richards has grown to be a 
young man he will win his spurs as a musical critic on this 
paper. Several other distinguished guests were found in 
Mrs. Talbot’s box, among whom may be mentioned Farns- 
worth Wright, music critic of the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner, who journeyed from Chicago to Indianapolis only to 
find out for his paper if it were true that as a wedding gift 
the Metropolitan had signed Galli-Curci for next season. 

Beautifully gowned, the bride, escorted by the groom, 
made her appearance on the stage, every eye being focused 
on both; for a moment silence reigned supreme until the 
gracious soprano smiled her acknowledgment, and then the 
audience broke into a storm of plaudits. To review her 
recital is outside the province of this reporter, this enjoy- 
ment being left to the accredited Indianapolis correspondent 
of this paper, but as a matter of record it must be said 
that Mme. Galli-Curci is building a program suited to all 
tastes. The American soprano (I hope I am the first to 
give her that name) sang as wonderfully as she did when 
she ‘owed obedience to another nation, and was ad- 
mirably accompanied by her gifted husband, Homer Sam- 
uels, from whose pen two excellent songs were heard, be- 
sides a number for flute, especially weil played by Manuel 
Berenguer, the well known flutist. With the little com- 
pany was found behind the stage Manager Evans, of the 
firm of Evans & Salter, managers of Mme. Galli- Curci. 
They form a very happy quartet, Mme. Galli-Curci and 
Mr. Samuels being surrounded in their dressing room at 
the close of the concert by an army of admirers who paid 
homage at the shrine of those two remarkable artists, 
The trip to Indianapolis will long be remembered as a big 
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event besides allowing one to renew a long existing ac 
quaintance with Ona B, Talbot and another chance to chat 
with Mme, Galli-Curci and Mr. Samuels. 

Ona B. Talbot will also present this season Rachman- 
inoff, the Italian La Scala Orchestra under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conductor and soloist, and Jan 
Kubelik. Her present season was opened most auspiciously 
by Mme. Schumann-Heink, Rene Devries. 


Winifred Byrd in Recital February 2 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, will give her first recital of the 
season Wednesday afternoon, February 3, at Aeolian Hall. 
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THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR OF THE FUTURE 


(By K. W. 


GEHRKENS) 


(Continued) 


Perhaps | ought to take time just here to explain that | 
am not today dealing with the preparation of the man or 
woman who “leads the children in singing,” but with the 
supervisor of music who more and more in the future is to 
become the leader of and authority in all music education 
in the community; the man or woman who is not only able 
to organize and supervise the work in music in the grades 
with its emphasis upon appreciation rather than upon mere 
performance, but who also knows music well enough so that 
he is able to direct with authority a fine high school chorus 
singing standard choral works; who will not fall in that 
supremely difficult and intricate task of conducting an or- 
chestra of twenty-five, forty, sixty or eighty pieces—a demand 
that is often now not infrequently being made and that in 
the very near future will be accepted more and more as a 
matter of course; a person who knows music theory well 
enough to teach a class in harmony, counterpoint, or com- 
position, or to combine all three in the same course—which 
is likely to be the method of the future; a teacher who will 
be able to take a group of alert but thoughtless adolescents 
in a high school and lead them through fairly straight paths 
to some realization on their part of the beauty and meaning 
of music—-in other words, to teach a class in what is com- 
monly called musical appreciation; a supervisor who will, 
ex-officio, assume the leadership of the various phases of 
community music and who upon occasion can himself take 
charge of community singing with all its possibilities in the 
direction of inspiration, socialization, and Americaniza- 
tion; and above all, a supervisor who has taste, discrimina- 
tion, and valor in the selection of music and who, because 
he knows the classics and at the same time knows people, 
will sometimes not begin his musical instruction with a 
thing which is so far beyond the comprehension of his 
pupils that they would probably at once become discouraged 
and give the whole thing up as hopeless, 

rhis involves fair ability in playing the piano, for of 
course most music is selected and studied at the keyboard; 
and all of these things of course imply a musician of broad 
scholarship, of wide experience, and of real discernment ; 
and those of us who are in charge of training courses for 
supervisors can testify to the fact that it is teachers of this 


type who are in greatest demand at the present time. I 
have had letter after letter during the past year, reading 
something like this: “We want a man or unusually strong 
woman as our supervisor of music. He must be accurate 
in his musicianship, broad in his general training, and 
above all, must be capable of becoming a strong musical 
leader in the community. We are willing to pay a good 
salary for such a person,” etc. (Give salary figures.) On 
the other hand, we have no requests for supervisors who 
have had a very short period of training, who are weak and 
immature, and who can be secured for the minimum salary. 
The sentiment is coming to be “When it comes to music 
teachers we want the best’—and if I were inclined to be 
cynical | might add—and the best is none too good. 

But even though this be the demand, and in spite of the 
fact that, as I said a moment ago, a five or even a six year 
course is not an unreasonable period to expect a prospective 
supervisor to spend in preparation for so difficult and so 
important a task, yet I am well aware of the fact that in 
order to keep at least one foot on the earth while soaring 
amidst the clouds of idealism, I shall need to come back 
to a practical discussion of some sort of a four year course. 

Granting, then, that at present we shall not ordinarily be 
able to plan further than a four year period of study be- 
yond high school graduation, what shall be the content of 
such a course? The question is a difficult one and I con- 
fess at once that I am not prepared to answer it, but I am 
entirely willing to think out loud for a little while and thus 
at least open up the matter for intelligent discussion. 

In Oberlin we have two courses for supervisors. One 
is a three- -year course in the Conservatory consisting en- 
tirely of music study together with a certain limited amount 
of psychology, pedagogy, etc., but the main emphasis being 
upon the study of piano, theory, singing, music history, 
etc. This course includes no academic work and leads to 
a certificate at the end of three years of what is considered 
by the students to be very hard work. The other course is 
a five year one in the College Department, in which the 
student spends practically three-fifths of his time for five 
years studying academic work, but by taking school music 
as a major and working unusually hard is enabled in 
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addition to complete most of the musical work of the 
three-year course first mentioned. The three-year course 
is weak in that it does not require any academic work, 
but at present I see no way of adding another year to it 
without offering a degree, and since such a course leads 
neither to an A. B. nor to the Mus. B. according to present 
standards, I am genuinely puzzled to know what to do. 
The five-year course is strong on the academic, i. e., on the 
breadth-of-view side, but in actual practice I find that 
there is not enough music study in it, and at present the 
only solution that seems to be at all ideal is adding another 
year of music, thus making it a six year course, which 
would probably mean that no one would elect it, although 
you will be interested to know that a reasonable number 
of students are at present taking the five year course, but 
naturally there are not nearly so many of these as in the 
case of the three year course. 

To come back once more to what is practicable, however, 
I feel that the only solution in sight in connection with a 
four year course is a modification in our attitude toward 
degrees, so I venture to suggest as a compromise and as 
a basis for discussion the following program : 

Let the prospective supervisor of music go to high school 
for four years, spending three-fourths of his time in study- 
ing language, science, history, and other academic subjects, 
and the other fourth in studying music for credit; then 
let him come to college or conservatory and study four 
years longer, spending approximately three quarters of 
his time in musical work of various sorts, including the 
principles of teaching music, and the other fourth in study- 
ing additional carefully selected academic subjects which 
will have a tendency to broaden his’ mind with respect to 
other fields of knowledge, to enlarge his sympathies for 
people of all classes, and in general to give him what is 
termed a social outlook upon life. 

At the end of such a four year course let us give him 
the degree of Mus. B. or Mus. B. in Education since the 
larger proportion of his time will have been devoted to the 
study of music, and let us see to it that schools offering 
such courses shall have their standards raised to such an 
extent that all this work shall be so well done that at the 
end of the course the student may be so broadly and so 
practically trained that those who may doubt the appro- 
priateness of conferring the Mus. B. degree for such a 
combination of work may be silenced even before they 
begin their complaints. 

So far as music is concerned, such a course would 
probably include three years of piano study (or such an 
amount as would enable the student to perform at least 
fourth or fifth grade music with a fair degree of profi- 
ciency) ; probably two years of voice, two or three years 
of theory, two of sight-singing and ear-training, some 
history and appreciation, and some conducting; some study 
of school music systems, of general teaching principles, 
and of principles and methods of music teaching, of course; 
and probably a year of some sort of work in preparation 
for orchestra directing. The talent, amount of previous 
study, facilities of the school for presenting various sub- 
jects—these will determine the details in the case of each 
individual student, and no cut-and-dried program can be 
adopted, of course. The academic work might include a 
year of history, one of English, possibly one of science, 
certainly a semester of educational psychology and one of 
educational sociology or of ethics, and perhaps a semester 
of oral English or oratory—the needs and tastes of the 
student and the facilities of the school again determining 
the details; but in general these are the two classes of 
work to be required, and in it all the student must relate 
music to life, must constantly grow in his interest in and 
sympathy for humanity; must so conduct himself as to 
insure forming habits of thought and of action that will 
enable him some day to be looked up to by hundreds of 
teachers, thousands of children, and perhaps tens of 
thousands of citizens, as their inspirer through music; and 
must achieve an ideal of service to humanity that will 
enable him willingly to endure much drudgery, submit pa- 
tiently to many misunderstandings, and sturdily oppose 
all attitudes of selfishness on his part or on that of others. 

If we can train a race of supervisors who measure up 
to such an ideal there will be no doubt as to the musical 
future of our country. And it is through the supervisor of 
the future that the change must come. Good textbooks, 
more pianos and phonographs, better methods of presenta- 
tion—all of these are important adjuncts to musical 
progress, but it is upon the shoulders of the supervisor 
that the real burden falls, and unless we can send to our 
public schools a music director who is not only a thorough 
musician but a broadminded and cultured gentleman, a 
sincere lover of humanity, and a skillful organizer and 
instructor, these other things, important though they are, 
will be of no avail. In support of this contention and in 
concluding my address allow me to quote a paragraph 
from a book by H. G. Wells, entitled “The Undying Fire” 

“What is the task of the teacher in the world? It is 
the greatest of all human tasks. It is to ensure that Man, 
Man the Divine, grows in the souls of men. For what 
is a man without instruction? He is born as the beasts 
are born, a greedy egotism, a clutching desire, a thing of 
lusts and fears. He can regard nothing except in relation 
to himself. Even his love is a bargain; and his utmost 
effort is vanity because he has to die. And it is we teachers 
alone who can lift him out of that self- -preoccupation. We 
teachers. We can release him into a wider circle 
of ideas beyond himself in which he can at len ol for “ 
himself and his meagre personal ends altoget 
can open his eyes to the past and to the future or to the 
undying life of Man. So through us and through us only, 
he escapes from death and futility. An untaught man 
is but himself alone, as lonely in his ends and destiny as 
any beast; a man instructed is a man enlarged from that 
narrow prison of self into participation in an undying life, 
that began we know not when, that grows above and 
beyond the greatness of the stars. - 
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BRUSSELS HEARS VERDI’S 
“FALSTAFF” FOR FIRST TIME 


Brussels, December 24, 1920.—The most important musical 
event of the month of December in Brussels was the initial 
performance of “Falstaff.” This great work of Verdi 
had never been presented in Belgium, and is sufficiently 
well known so that I shall not describe its exceptional 
value. The Théatre de la Monnaie presented the opera 
with all the necessary dignity. Huberty, from the Paris 
Opéra, called the finest French interpreter of the role of 
Falstaff, sang and acted with an incontestable authority. 
Corneil de Thoran directed the orchestra. 

Concerts, 


Really interesting concerts have been rare. There was 
an excellent presentation of the “Tragedy of Salomé,” by 
Florein Schmitt, given by the “Popular Concerts.” I notice 
that this strong association devotes itself more and more 
to popularizing the great works of all countries, under the 
direction of two leaders, Ruhlmann and Jongen. 

Of smaller concerts I will mention the best: A piano 
recital given by a young artist named Frank Van Bulck, 
who for his debut played compositions of Turina, Roger- 
Ducasse, and Selim Palmgren, the latter a Finnish com- 
poser with a great future. Mlles. Ella Homburger and 
Julia Demont made a most laudable effort to present a 
program of ancient songs, where the works of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach appeared with those of Marcello, Lulli, Pur- 
cell, Lotti and Scarlatti. 

Mme. Julia Boulanger gave a concert, singing excellently 
four songs of Ropartz, severe in style, well written, but 
a trifle monotonous. On this occasion, three violinists, 


Mlle. Schellink, Messrs. Chaumont and Onnou, gave a. 


brilliant performance of a new work, “Epithalame and 
Scherzo,” by our compatriot, Joseph Jongen. This had 
an exquisite and fantastic charm and is of great musical 
value. 

Frencu Music AT THE CONSERVATORY. 

At the French concerts, given by the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, a most enjoyable evening was devoted to the 
works of Ravel and Debussy. Mme. Bathory personally 
gave a perfect interpretation—from the musical point of 
view—of a certain number of the least known melodies of 
these great musicians. Emile Bosquet played a scintillating 
sonatina by Ravel and several pieces of Debussy. As a 
finale, with the violinist Georges Pitsch, Mons. Bosquet 
rendered most admirably a sonata by Debussy, written 
shortly before the death of the composer. 

A Concert or Mopern Music. 

As a finale to my letter, I have to describe a concert 

given by Mlle. Evelyne Brelia, a young singer, who is as 
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interesting by reason of her intelligence as she is from the 
quality of her ‘Style and sentiment. She sang the “Poems 
of Baudelaire,” by Debussy, simple songs by Ravel, and a 
fragment from “I’Heure Espagnol” of the last composer. 
The fine quality of the comedienne revealed itself in Mlle. 
Brelia, in a composition of Georges Auric—‘“Interlude”— 
a work full of verve, at the same time replete with tender 
sentiment and humor. The concert was crowned with a 
bouquet of fine works of Stravinsky, where the debut of 
Act I of “Rossignol” was heard with three poems of “La 

Lyrique Japonaise.” This interesting concert also produced 
a composition for the piano of rare beauty and freshness, 
“Les Angélus du Printemps,” by a young Belgian composer, 
Paul de Maleingren. + a 


De Roda Helmuth’s European Successes 


In these days of many recitalists, many previously un- 
known to New York audiences, and who venture before 
the public with only mediocre gifts and conventional train- 
ing, it is a relief to find an artist of De Roda Helmuth’s 
continental musical education and experience. This singer 
is another American girl who made good abroad, a colora- 
tura soprano of such pronounced talents that a word as 
to her career and education is not amiss, especially now 
that such interest has been aroused by her appearance on 
December 13, at Carnegie Hall. 

First and foremost, she is an American, born in New 
York and educated in France, Germany and Italy. In 
Paris she studied at the famous Conservatoire under Tequi 
and completed the comprehensive course with high honors 
and the greatest encouragement to continue her career; in 
Berlin, with Nicholas Kempner, the noted teacher of Frieda 
Hempel and many other equally well known operatic and 
concert singers; and to complete her extensive musical 
training, she went to Florence where she worked with 
Borelli, who is known and beloved throughout Italy for 
her operatic creations, particularly for her association with 
the leading dramatic soprano role in “Gioconda.” It was 
Mme. Padavoni, who, after hearing De Roda Helmuth 
sing at a private affair in New York, insisted on taking 
her to Italy with her and supervising her musical education 
in that country. 

Like many other young American singers who received 
their vocal and operatic training abroad before the war, 
De Roda Helmuth made her debut in Germany. Her first 
appearance was made at Frankfort. So auspicious did 
this occasion prove to be, that she was immediately there- 
after engaged for many concert and operatic engagements 
in the principal cities of Germany where she met with 
singular success. Her singing attracted so much attention 
in Germany that she was engaged to tour in concert through 
Austria and Switzerland, where she made many appearances 
of a highly successful character, including numerous guest 
appearances in the leading opera houses of these two coun- 
tries where she sang prominent coloratura roles to un- 
usual acclaim. While in Vienna she was “commanded” to 
sing for the late Emperor Franz Joseph at the summer 
palace at Ischl, which in those days was considered a special 
honor that all ‘successful and well known singers appearing 
in Austria were eager to obtain. 

The war drove De Roda Helmuth back to America like 
many other American artists who were marooned abroad 
at the outbreak of hostilities. On her return to her native 
land, she engaged in war work, only appearing in her pro- 
fessional capacity at benefit performances of a semi-private 
nature where she was enthusiastically received. 


Lucile Oliver in Recital 


On Monday evening, January 17, Ethel Leginska pre- 
sented her pupil, Lucile Oliver, in a program at Steinway 
Hall, before a large and thoroughly interested audience. 
Her numbers included two Bach preludes and fugues in E 
major and C minor, the Chopin ballad in F minor, and two 
short pieces by Debussy, which constituted the first half of 
the program, For the second part, she rendered two Ar 
menian folk songs arranged by Brockway, a scherzo by 
Leginska, and two MacDowell numbers—“To the Sea” and 

“The Witches’ Dance.” 

Miss Oliver is a very talented young woman and her 
delivery of the varied program, which was a good test of 
her ability, was commendable. She is a sound technician, 
her playing being marked for its fine rhythm and coloring. 
Furthermore, she is intelligent and she holds the interest 
of her hearers throughout her playing. The audience was 
appreciative of Miss Oliver’s talents and showed it in every 
way. 

The program closed “with the Brahms’ E minor sonata 
superbly rendered by Ethel Leginska and Hans Kindler, the 
cellist. These two artists are a fine combination and their 
sonata recitals throughout the country next season should 
create unusual interest. 


Mannes Music School Gives Concert 


At the invitation recital given in the concert hall of the 
David Mannes Music School, 157 East 74th street, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, January 12, Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, a young English violinist, was heard in New York for 
the first time. The young artist made a decidedly favorable 
impression, He possesses a big and luscious tone, reliable 
technic and impeccable intonation. Mr. Wolfinsohn, to- 
gether with Katherine Bacon, played two standard sonatas 
for violin and piano: Beethoven’s C minor, op. 30, 
and Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major, In the rendition 
of these two well known compositions Mr. Wolfinsohn had 
excellent opportunity to display his musicianship, which he 
did to the satisfaction of the interested audience. 

Miss Bacon likewise deserves special mention for the 
technical efficiency which she displayed. A little less power, 
however, in the piano in the Franck sonata would have en- 
hanced the beauty of this charming work. Between the 
two sonatas, Mr. Wolfinsohn played a group of solos com- 
prising “Intrada,” Desplanez ; “Rondino,” Beethoven- 
Kreisler; “Chanson Triste,” Kallinikoff, and gavot in A 
major, Bach. 


Scott Writes Scotch Song 
A new song by John Prindle Scott, “The Spray of 
Heather,” to a poem by Stephen Chalmers, will soon be issued 
by the house of G. Schirmer. It is dedicated to Mrs. Edith 
Scott Magna, soprano, the daughter of Col. Walter Scott, 
one of the prominent members of the Scottish Clans in this 
country. 
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CHICAGO OPERA WINDS UP BRILLIANT SEASON IN THE 
_WINDY CITY 





Marshall Again Creates Sensation—Garden and Muratore Draw Sold Out House—Other Popular Operas Well Attended 
and Splendidly Presented 


“Oreo,” JANUARY 23 

such a sensation did Charles Marshall create when 
making his first appearance in Chicago in “Otello,” that 
a repetition last Sunday afternoon was sold out and proved 
triumph for this unusual American tenor. After 
nd and third acts there were wild acclamations for 
when appearing alone before the curtain 
was tendered deafening ovations such as are seldom wit- 
nessed, He is one of the “finds” of the season. The bal- 
ince of the cast was the same as at the first performance, 
ve that Giacomo Rimini sang Iago in place of Ruffo. 
of the most diligent artists of the company, Rimini 
plendid impersonation, singing and acting with 
intelligence which marks his every performance. 
shared the evening’s success with Marshall. 
a brilliant reading of the score, which 

afternoon 

“Faust,” TANUARY 17. 

Mary Garden and Muratore sing the sold-out 
and the rule was not broken at 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust,” which opened 
the final week of the present season. Mary Garden seldom 
ings Marguerite, but as she now wants, being the General 
Director of the Company, to give galaxy to performances, 
¢ billed herself as Goethe’s and Gounod’s heroine, Mar- 
and this greatly pleased her admirers always de- 


another 
the secr 


Marshall, who 


that rare 
Vith Raisa he 
offered 
went for a most enjoyable 
” 
“ never 
unt ure to be seen 
the ne 


uerite 


rous to see and hear her in a new part. She was feted 
to the echo all through the course of the evening. Muratore 
finds in old Doctor Faust and the rejuvenated youth one 


for dilettants and others to admire his 
inging, his impeccable diction, admirable 
He charmed his list- 


best vehicles 
uperb method of s 
asing and superb interpretation 


ot the 


eners by the beauty of his voice and looked handsome in 
his rich costumes 
Baklanoff was the Mephisto. As was expected from 


previous acquaintance, his Devil is a matter for discussion 

some like it, others don’t and probably the latter are the 
most numerous, as they, even though admiring Baklanoff’s 
yreat art, find that he erred in his judgment when he 
costumed his Mephisto as the demon of the “Damnation 

Faust,” but not the elegant gentleman who, on his first 
appearance on the stage informs Dr. Faust that he is a 
perfect gentleman, wearing a feather in his cap and a 
beautiful cloak on his shoulder. Both were missing, thus 
making the text absurd. A Chicago critic, who often sang 
the part at the Metropolitan and elsewhere, stated in his 
review that Baklanoff looked like a chimney-sweep—a 
rather cruel comparison, yet Mr. Baklanoff's make-up and 
costume looked so dirty as to warrant it. Vocally, the 
part has never been his best inasmuch as he is a glorius 
baritone and not a very good basso. However, he has 
a very deep study of the part and several of his 
innovations may well be copied by others. There is a 
ertain insinuation in his character that makes his Me- 
phisto a real diabolic spirit, an evil personage that only a 
blind Martha could love, as it is an ugly specimen. The 
Siebel was entrusted to that clever singer, Margery Max- 
well, who did well with her part. Valentine had a robust 
interpreter in Hector Dufranne and the other roles were 
well handled by their incumbents. 

Cimini, who has conducted only Italian opera here, 
showed that he was just as much at home in the French 
repertory as in the Italian. He is more than a routine 
conductor, he is a well versed artist of the baton, who, let 
it be said, will remain with the Chicago Opera Association 
for many years to come 

“Toe Vacxyrie,” January 18 

The second performance of “The Valkyrie” in English 
brought out a large audience, which was well rewarded 
by an excellent performance and who in turn rewarded 
the principals by most hearty applause. The biggest share 
of this went to Cyrena Van Gordon, who repeated her 
former remarkable presentation of Brunhilde and won a 
veritable triumph. Miss Van Gordon has made good, 
both vocally and histrionically, and today she takes her 
place among the most worthy artists on the operatic stage 
Her Brunhilde shows what a conscientious, energetic singer 
can do and that she accomplished such admirable achieve- 
ments is a feather in the cap of this artist with the gor- 
geous voice. She was excellently supported by Baklanoff, 
Dorothy Francis, Edouard Cotreuil, Riccardo Martin and 
others, who helped make the performance highly com- 
mendable Marinuzzi’s Wagnerian performances are 
marvels and this was no exception to the rule. 
RusticANa” AND “Pacuiacct,” JANUARY 19. 

Instead of “Norma,” the popular double bill was re- 
peated with Forrest Lamont, Dorothy Francis, Desire 
Defrere, Frances Paperte and Rose Lutiger Gannon ap- 
pearing in the first and Edward Johnson, Giacomo Rimini, 


made 


“CAVALLERIA 


Margery Maxwell, Desire Defrere, Lodovico Oliviero, 
singing Leoncavallo’s opera. Cimini directed both per- 
formances. All these artists, with one exception—that of 


have appeared previously in the same operas, thus 
this review will deal only with the work of the Tonio of 
Giacomo Rimini. An intelligent artist, he is also a gifted 
ictor, a student and a master in make-up. Thus, his inter- 
pretation was original. He dressed his Tonio as a bowery 
thug and his action corresponded with his costuming, mak- 
ing his personage quite different from the traditional. 
Vocally, he was at his very best, winning recalls at the 
conclusion of the Prologue, which was delivered with 
much gusto and sonority of tone. Rimini’s popularity is 
justified. He is a modest artist, who has already reached 
stardom 


Rimini 


“CARMEN,” JANUARY 20. 

The “no encore” rule of the Chicago Opera Association 
fell miserably by the wayside at the “request” repetition 
of “Carmen,” Thursday evening. There was such a tre- 
mendous and determined demand for repetition of the 
“Toreador Song” that General Director Mary Garden (who 
was the Carmen) authorized the throwing to the winds 
of the rule and George Baklanoff repeated the ever popular 
song to the great delight of the listeners. Then pande- 
monium reigned after Muratore’s magnificent singing of 
“The Flower Song” in the same act and its repetition was 


necessary to satisfy the clamoring, sold-out house. A 
“Carmen” performance such as this with Mary Garden 
in the title part, Muratore the Don Jose and Baklanoff the 
Toreador and Cotreuil, Maxwell, Pascova, Nicolay and 
Defrere filling in the smaller parts, would be difficult to 
surpass. Mary Garden at her best means a remarkable 
delineation, and this occasion was just that. Making his 
farewell appearance, Muratore made it one of the best 
he has given us this season—one that will linger long in 
the memory of all those fortunate enough to have been 
present. Baklanoff’s Toreador was another one of his 
artistic gems and proved a high-light in this magnificent 
performance. 

Making up the quartet of stars on this occasion, Mari- 
nuzzi, at the conductor’s desk, gave one of the most 
brilliant readings of the score on record. 

“MIGNON,” JANUARY 21. 

It is sometimes kinder to be silent than to review a per- 
formance. The one of Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon” should 
be written with sarcasm, as really some of the singers 
made it a farce and very close to a burlesque show. Chi- 
cago, as well as New York critics, cannot this season 
attribute any bad performances to the management of 
Mary Garden. Though she has full authority, she had to 
content herself with the material on hand, thus the above 
remarks are not addressed to her, but to certain singers 
who were cast and whose names, through generosity, will 
not be mentioned, The writer really felt sorry for that 
sterling tenor, Tito Schipa, who sang in a delightful man- 
ner the role of Wilhelm Meister and for Florence Macbeth, 
who sang Philene in a most commendable manner, to find 
themselves in such pogr company. Those who enjoyed 
“Mignon” the most were men who sell their hands to make 
a living and many of them must have burned their palms, 
as they applauded vigorously even when the singing was 
execrable. To go into further detail would necessitate 
harsh criticism and this being the end of the season, it 
seems better to forget an unpleasant evening and to re- 
member only the enjoyable moments of the performance, 
which were in the solos given the tenor and the rendition 
by Miss Macbeth of the famous “I am Titania.” Tito 
Schipa was the star of the night. If applause were to be 
taken as a criterion for the success of a singer, this re- 
view would be called unfair, as beside the two above men- 
tioned artists another singer was acclaimed. When singing 
well or badly, her friends were there to attest their pleasure 
by vociferous plaudits, most of which were as hilarious 
as the singing and acting. The opera was sung in Italian 
and this did not add to the performance—perhaps the 
worst of the present season. 

“L’Amore Det Tre Re,” JANUARY 22 (MATINEE). 

Mary Garden was the Fiora in the repetition of “The 
Love of Three Kings,” which meant a sold-out house. 
The other roles were entrusted to the same artists as at the 
previous performance. 

“MapAME Butrterrty,” JANUARY 22 (EVENING). 

Another performance of “Madame Butterfly” brought 
the Chicago Opera Association’s 1920-21 season to a happy 
close. The cast was similar to that of other presentations 
of the Puccini work. Rene Devries. 


Matzenauer to Help Wellesley College 
Mme. Matzenauer will give a song recital in the home of 
Adolph Lewisohn, 881 Fifth avenue, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, February 5, as one of the opening efforts toward 


raising the $2,700,000 Wellesley College Semi-Centennial 
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Fund. The New York City Wellesley Club is sponsoring 
the entertainment and a committee of 1920 Wellesley girls 
will have it in direct charge. They are to have the assist- 
ance of a long list of patronesses. Mme. Matzenauer will 
be entertained at a private tea in the Lewisohn home fol- 
lowing the recital. 

New York headquarters for the campaign have been es- 
tablished in the home of Henry L. Stimson, 275 Lexington 
avenue. Elsie Goddard is chairman of the campaign and 
Marion Reckford of the recital. 


Friedman with National Symphony 

Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, will make his first 
orchestral appearances in America with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Mengelberg conducting, on January 
24 and 25 at Carnegie Hall, playing the Liszt concerto. 
Mr. Friedman followed his sensational debut by a most 
successful appearance at Mr. Bagby’s Morning Musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 11. 


Kerekjarto to Play at Metropolitan 


Duci de Kerekjarto, Hungarian violin virtuoso, who has 
been heard this season in three recitals at Carnegie Hall, 
will be the guest soloist at the Sunday Night Concert of 
January 30 at the Metropolitan Opera House. He is to 
play the Mendelssohn concerto with the orchestra and in 
addition will play numbers by Goldmark, Sarasate and 
Hubay, with Francis Moore at the piano. 


Morini Debut with Orchestra 


The American debut of Erika Morini, violinist, will take 
place at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday afternoon, January 26, 
at three o’clock. Miss Morini will play the Paganini con- 
certo in D major and the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor. 
A symphony orchestra under the direction of Artur Bo- 
danzky will accompany Miss Morini. The orchestra will 
also play the overtures from “Oberon” and “Egmont” and 
Miss Morini will give a group of solos with piano. 


Anna Case on Longest Tour 


Anna Case, soprano, left New York last Saturday for 
her longest American tour. She will not return until May 
1, visiting Colorado, Texas, the entire Pacific Coast, the 
Dakotas and the middle West. Claude Gotthelf will be 
at the piano. 








Moiseiwitsch in Recital February 22 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, now touring in the West, is to give 
another piano recital in Carnegie Hall on Washington's 
Birthday. Later in the season he and his wife, profes- 
sionally known as Daisy Kennedy, the violinist, are to be 
heard in a sonata recital. ’ 


Mrs. Seiberling and Mrs. Abbot Entertained 

On Sunday afternoon, January 16, Mrs. Samuel McLeary 
Weller entertained in honor of Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
president of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott. Many people prominent in social 
and musical circles were present. 


Two Julievna Dates ' 


Inga Julievna will sing February 6 on “Norwegian Night” 
at Cooper Union, New York City. Another engagement 
later in the month will be at the Manufacturers’ Club in 
Philadelphia. 


Ruffo Scores in Havana 
R. E. Johnston recently received the following cable from 
Havana: “Ruffo’s debut Otello great success. Will arrive 
New York 26 evening. (Signed) Loncone.” 








IMPRESARIA MARY GARDEN, 
Photographed in her office in Chicago, while she was discussing plans with Cyrena Van Gordon, the contralto of her company. 
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ALEXANDER SCHMULLER AND ARTUR NIKISCH, 


Sketched by L. Reininger at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, December 2, 1920, when the 
Russian violinist played at the famous concerts. 


POPULAR FAVORITES AGAIN 
IN METROPOLITAN ROLES 


Another Performance of Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s Night” 
Increases Interest in the American Composer's 
Work—Other Operas 
“Manon Lescaut,” JANUARY 17. 

Puccini’s opera, ten years older than “Butterfly” (pro- 
duced in Milan, 1893), brought Frances Alda, youthful 
and competent, in the title role, Martinelli singing her op- 
posite as Des Grieux. Both artists were in first class 
voice, prodigal with their high notes, covering B flats and 
C’s in Act II of really lovely tone quality. Martinelli gave 
forth thrilling high notes in the “pleading aria,” and acted 
with ardent intensity. Alda, as always, was lovely to see 
and hear. Marion Telva deserves praise for her short song 
in Act II, Scotti was an active and worthy Lescaut, and 
minor parts were taken by Messrs. Malatesta, Bada, Pal- 
trinieri, Laurenti, Reschiglian, Audisio and Ananian. 
There are relatively few women’s parts in the opera. The 
handsome costumes, rich and appropriate, in Act II, the 
realistic little “classic” orchestra on the stage, and the 
ever-watchful conducting of Gennaro Papi deserve men- 
tion, for they all contributed toward the enjoyment of the 
evening; especially was Papi animated and competent with 
his baton, 

“Tosca,” JANUARY 19. 

What is there new to say of the Metropolitan “Tosca?” 
Farrar, Scotti-Scarpia and Gigli-Cavaradossi were the 
principals Wednesday evening, with the usual supporting 
cast. Marion Telva was the shepherd, up on the hills for 
the first time, although probably not the last, for the voice 
sounded very agreeable. Moranzoni led the way through 
the Puccini explosions. 

“Cieopatra’s Nicut” ann “Cog p’Or,” JANUARY 20. 


With the Thursday evening performance of “Cleopatra’s 
Night” at the Metropolitan, Henry Hadley’s opera at- 
tained to the distinction of being an American work re- 
tained in the repertory for the second season—the only one 
in the history of the Metropolitan except Cadman’s 
“Shanewis.” It is a well made work. Mr. Hadley is a 
real master of orchestration and the score glows with 
color. Further, it does not lose anything on a rehearing, 
which proves its innate worth. Mme. Alda has one of 
her best roles in Cleopatra. She was in fine voice Thurs- 
day evening and acted and sang the Egyptian queen to 
perfection. Morgan Kingston made a manly, vigorous 
Maiamoun, sharing the vocal honors with Mme. Alda. In 
the role of Mardion, Frances Ingram replaced Jeanne Gor- 
don, who is ill, and did very well except for difficulty in 
committing suicide—a most awkward thing to do in full 
sight of the audience at the best. Marie Tiffany was as 
satisfactory as ever as Iras and the smaller parts were well 
handled. Papi conducted, and chorus and ballet added 
their part to an excellent mise en scene. The audience 
welcomed work and stars heartily. 

After this came “Le Coq d’Or,” the delightful Rimsky- 
Korsakoff opera-pantomime, with no new names either 
among singers or dancers. Bamboschek conducted. 

“EucENE ONEGIN,” JANUARY 21. 

Claudia Muzio, Giuseppe De Luca and Jeanne Gordon 
were the principal stars in the performance of “Eugene 
Onegin” on January 21. Muzio was at her best as Tatjana 
and the baritone and tenor also shared in the honors of the 
evening with Conductor Bodanzky. Others in the splendid 
cast were Howard, Perini, Didur, Bada, Picco, D’Angelo 
and Leilman. 

“Lucia,” JANUARY 22 (AFTERNOON). ° 

Edgardo is just the sort of role that best suits the new 
tenor, Beniamino Gigli. The music fits his voice and in 
acting the part, he can indulge to his heart’s content in 
all the conventional, provincial operatic exaggerations which 
mar his work in more modern operas. Mabel Garrison 
did the best singing of the afternoon. In fine voice, her 
art proved once more how justified Mr. Gatti has been in 
entrusting the coloratura lead to this American singer all 
the season. Giuseppe Danise has a good baritone voice 
and was frequently too generous with it as Lord Enrico 
Ashton. He could learn about vocal art from Jose 
Mardones, who showed what real vocalism is in the role 
of Raimondo. Papi conducted and a large matinee audience 
was not slow to show how much it likes Donizetti’s flowing 


tunes. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANUARY 23. 
The Metropolitan gave “Samson and Delila” in concert 
form on Sunday evening, January 23. Margaret Mat- 
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zenauer sang the temptress 
with all the opulent richness 
of tone which she regularly 
gives to it. Johannes Sembach, 
. singing the role for the first 
time in French, was the Sam- 
son. There is not enough in- 


hatndhadt 


a wag 

ene trinsic beauty in the Sembach 
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me ee voice for the part. Amato was 
oo the High Priest, a role in 


which he has pleased many 
times before, and the smaller 
roles had their familiar repre- 
sentatives. Albert Wolff con- 
ducted. The theater was 
crowded to the last seat and 
last inch of standing room and 
the audience was vociferous in 
its applause. 


An Unusual Prodigy 
Concert 


A special Globe concert, ar- 
ranged through the patronage 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Wise, 
was given at the studios of Mr. 
and Mrs, William Cowen, 65 
Central Park West, Monday 
evening, January 10. Seven- 
teen musical - prodigies were 
presented to a private audience 
of art patrons, including such 
distinguished guests as Josef Schwartz, Josef Stran- 
sky, Oscar Saenger, Helen Keller, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Louis Stillman, Park Commissioner Gallatin, Lazar 
Samoiloff, Edwin Hughes, and more than a hundred others. 

Among the violinists, pianists, sopranos and dancers 
much fine talent was revealed, which, if properly cultivated, 
should result in big artists of the future. Perhaps the 
three possessing the most remarkable talent, as was evi- 
denced by the enthusiasm of the audience, were Edward 
Kilenyi, Jr., a nine year old pianist, who played the C sharp 
fantasie impromptu (Chopin) with real brilliancy, accuracy 
and good shading; Louis Gobcwitz, ten year old violinist, 
who reflected a direct talent that was astonishing, and 
Rosemary Pfaff, a coloratura soprano, who sang the “Una 
voce poco fa” aria with natural ease and clearness, and 
whose unusually sweet and well trained voice shows great 
possibilities. Morton Gould, a six year old youngster, 
played “The Jolly Three,” one of his own compositions. 
Harry Fagin, who has had three years’ training on the 
violin, played a Hubay number with much expression and 
temperament, as well as good technic. Little Joseph Gin- 
gold, who has been here from Poland but a short time and 
has had less than a month’s training, gave much of himself 
in the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler “Hindoo Chant.” Other 
violinists who played beautifully were Giannic Agostinac- 
chio, Leon Goldman, Samuel Rudnitzky, and Michael Sal- 
peter. Esther Fenster, six year old Samuel Selikowitz, Jo- 
seph Wolman ‘and Louise Talma were also delightful at 
the piano. Hilda Hulling, nine year old soprano, sang 
Proch’s theme and variations charmingly. An exquisite 
little dancer is Sonia Samoiloff, who gave an “Equestrian 
March” and her own conception of “The Sawdust Doll.” 

By popular request this program was repeated for the 
general public on Wednesday evening, January 12, at the 
Stuyvesant High School Auditorium. 


Roderick Benton to Give Recital 


Roderick Benton, baritone, will give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on January 31, accompanied by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
He will sing a varied program of classic and modern songs 
and selections from opera. Mr. Benton is an American 
and his ancestors on both sides were here previous to 1640. 
He is a member of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
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His training also is American, his teachers being David 
Bispham and Herbert Witherspoon. After completing his 
instruction he had charge for a while of the vocal de- 
partment of a Western college. He was then soloist with 
the Kilties Band and has sung widely throughout the 
States. He is at present engaged in teaching in Utica. 


Rose Scores at First Philadelphia Recital 


Maximilian Rose, that sterling young violinist, was heard 
for the first time in recital in Philadelphia on January 10, 
and was accorded a gratifying reception for the excellent 
manner in which he presented his program.  Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill” (with a difficult cadenza by Kreisler), Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Chausson’s “Poeme,” and a group 
of numbers by Wieniawski, Wieniawski-Kreisler, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Rose and Sarasate. Mr. Rose is a serious artist, 
one who has been exceedingly well schooled, He produces 
a melodious tone, plays sympathetically or brilliantly, as 
the music demands, and his technic is of the highest order 


Zalish to Be Heard Here March 17 


David Zalish, the young Roumanian-American pianist 
whose successful recital in New York last year is well 
remembered by his many friends and admirers, is sched- 
uled to give another recital in Aeolian Hall on March 17. 
The season 1920-21 started rather strenuously for Mr. 
Zalish who appeared as soloist in many out of town con- 
certs. He has also been: extraordinarily busy teaching 
Among his many pupils are several who have appeared 
successfully in public and private recitals 


Menth to Play in New York March 1 


Herma Menth, the well known pianist who has not 
been heard in New York for some time, will give a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 1. 
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A Letter on Critics and Criticism 
New York, January 21, 
To the Editor of the Musical Courier: 

So much has been said for and against—mostly against— 
the New York critics, that I have been wondering if the 
critics are a necessary evil. I have come to this decision: 
the critics are an evil but not necessary. Like many relics 
of the dark ages, only the greatest will the people abide 
by! The really big artists, conductors and musicians in 
general, have heeded to a higher voice—that of their public. 

Take the recent recital of one of my friends, as a mere 
example of the kind of criticism the average newcomer 
receives, One critic left after her third number and gave 
her a careful ‘panning’ in his morning paper. Now the 
question that arises is, has that particular critic a right 
even to review the recital? Personally, I don’t think he 
has. And I am sure there will be many who agree with 
me. Many, to be explicit, have had the same thing happen 
to them. Of course, I realize that the critic has to supply 
his paper with a column, or less, on the various musical 
events, in order to draw his weekly stipends, but it seems 
to me that it is only justice to the person who carefully 
prepares his program and then presents it in a sincere and 
conscientious manner to be given a little consideration. 
jut the amusing part of this particular incident is that 
since then, I have heard that this critic—and he is among 
the older ones—gives vocal lessons. This leads me to 
suppose that had she prepared her program with him, most 
likely all the other critics would have left after the first 
number! And she would have missed some fine and fair 
criticisms, 

| was rather surprised, to put it mildly, to see another 
well known musical reporter—it seems to me that that is 
a better name than critic—with a pair of binoculars on this 
singer during most of the time he was in the hall. Now, 
| don't know what is considered the proper etiquette at 
recitals, but I should say, not binoculars. An ear trumpet 
would have been more suitable. at a song recital. 

Have you ever noticed at a concert how the critics who 
happen to be there at the same time gather together before 
going and compare notes? Just then, the poor performer 
is torn to pieces and their criticisms next morning either 
make or break the artist. I say “make or break” imper- 
sonally, for my singer-friend doesn’t care how much she 
is criticised so long as the criticism is fair; then she always 
profits by it. Any serious level-headed person does! 

Some of the biggest artists today with large followings, 
in the beginning were decried by the New York musical 
reporters, To the young artist, who feels she must give 
a metropolitan recital, | would say—approach it without 
fear and trembling, if you know you can sing and you 
have a good program, carefully and conscientiously pre- 
pared. Good criticism will help you! Destructive com- 
ments weigh carefully and take with a grain of salt from 
the source from whence they came. It is true, however, 
that singers do not hear themselves as others do, therefore 
unbiased criticism is profitable. On the other hand, unkind 
remarks and attempts to be humorous fall short of the 
mark if the singer or artist is made of the right stuff. 
Of course, when a reviewer has a musical education that 
has been sadly neglected and he is shy of the right terms 
to employ, when and where, he must fill his column up 
somehow. 

Again going back to this friend’s recital! Another 
musical reporter said that it was ‘fairly well attended.’ 
Speaking of binoculars, he’s the man who should have had 
them. The advance sale was so very good that no passes 
were redeemed after eleven o'clock the morning of the 
recital. It was, inc identally, necessary to use the chairs 
back of the boxes, which is not the case at the average 
debut recital. Every seat was taken. So you see the in- 
accuracy of their statements. Still another reporter 
remarked that she looked “well.” Now as a matter of fact, 
I know she took pains to please the eye, and most of her 
friends told her she looked stunning. 

Speaking of appearances I have in mind a well known 
prima donna who is fat, fair and forty, and I’m kind 
when I say this, for I mean she’s built to pose for an 
advertisement of a patented baby’s food. Well, one 
of these reporters in a review of her concert recently 
fairly raved for one colugin about her eyes, teeth, hair, etc. 
Can he be enamored with the lady? Or is he the person 
who needs the binoculars? 

“These things to some may seem trivial but they go to 
show that if people misrepresent an audience and a person’s 
appearance, and write about the part of the program that 
they did not hear, the big question is, is such a review to 
be taken seriously? And do people take them seriously ? 


1921. 
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| will admit that some reporters are deans, and they 
have their faithful satellites. The satellites often await the 
verdict of the older men, instead of giving an individual 
opinion. In such cases, if the dean be in a bilious condition, 
it's apt to go hard with the young artist. Intelligent criti- 
cism, I reveat again, is fine. A man who reviews concerts 
should think twice before dipping his pen into a pool of 
sarcasm to kill the enthusiasm of the young performer when 
it is not merited. There are a few socalled critics who are 
clever with the pen and some of the others in aping them, 
are not only falling short of the mark, but are losing fheir 
view point and only placing themselves in a ridiculous light. 
Everyone cannot be a James Gibbons Huneker. He is 
really a great man and he never resorts to small tactics. 
It would be well for the lesser minds to amble along in 
the beaten path and give up striving to reach the flowery 
heights of criticism at the expense of some poor artist. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


Mehan Artists Heard 


Flora Meyers Engel, soprano, and Le Roy Weil, bari- 
tone, who study with Mrs. John Denni¢ Mehan, where 
they are in the excellent company of many leading singers 
of the day, gave a recital in the Mehan studios, New York, 


Ipa M. Courtney. 


FLORA MYERS ENGEL, SOPRANO, AND LE ROY 


WEIL, BARITONE, 
Whose singing at the Mehan studios, New York, again dem- 
onstrated the superior work done there by Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan. 


January 11, assisted by Zillah Halstead, pianist and accom- 
panist. Mme. Engel’s brilliant and expressive voice, so 
true, colorful and dependable, was heard in works by 
modern composers—English, French and American—in- 
cluding also the tender “Tes Yeux” (Raby), the broadly 
Wagnerian “Chere Nuit” (Bachelet), and the dramatic 
“Pace, pace” (Verdi). Mr. Weil sings with authority, 
strikes just the right spirit in his songs, and was especially 
enjoyed in Foster’s drowsy “Dusk in June” and Harris’ 
dramatic “Omar Khayyam.” His voice has range, high 
quality, and he sings with animation and temperament. 
Miss Halstead played Palmgren’s “May Night” with 
lovely singing tone, and Scott’s negro dance with clean cut 
rapidity, enhancing its effect, and her accompaniments to 
both singers were fine in every respect. An audience 
which appreciated everything done listened and applauded, 
and of course Mrs. Mehan had reason to be proud of the 
singing of the two artists, whose names may be added to 
the list of those already so widely known who have 
studied with her and among whom are Mary Jordan, Marie 
Morissey, John Barnes Wells and the late Evan Williams. 


Concert at ‘Waldorf-Astoria 


Under the direction of Joseph Knecht, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Orchestra (twenty- -five men) rendered an inter- 
esting program in the main foyer of that hostelry on the 
evening of January 16. B. Posner, violinist, was the 
soloist in the second movement of Beethoven's seventh 
symphony. 


Frijsh Scores Great Success in Reno 
Povla Frijsh sang in Reno, Nevada, on January 7, with 
marked success, the newspaper reports being very enthusi- 
astic. Mme. Frijsh sings in twelve of the most important 
cities of California during her two weeks’ sojourn in that 
state before continuing north on her tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Onarga, Lil. 


American Syncopated Orchestra: 
Culver, Ind., 


Medford, Ore., January 27. 
Ashland, Ore., January 28. 
Chico, Cal., January 29. 
Redding, Cal., January 30. 
Marysville, Cal., January 31. 
Sacramento, Cal., February 1. 
Oakland, Cal., February 2. 

San Francisco, Cal., February 3. 
Berkeley, Cal., February 4. 

Palo Alto, Cal., February 5. 
San Francisco, Cal., February 6. 


Bauer, Harold: 


Fanning, Cecil: 
» Redlands, 


Lincoln, Neb., 


Harvard, Sue: 


Jollif, Norman: 


February 3. 
February 4. 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Palm Beach, Fla., February 1. 


Cal., 
Pasadena, Cal., 


January 27. 
January 28. 
January 31. 
Graham, Mildred: 

Des Moines, Ia., January 28. 


Dover, N. J., February 1. 


Parkhurst, Adele: 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 27. 
Harrisburg, Pa., February 3. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Summit, N. J., January 27. 
Patton, Fred: 
Nashua, N. H., January 28. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 30. 
Peterson, May: 
Moscow, Idaho, January 28. 
Seattle, Wash., January 31. 
Portland, Ore., February 2. 
Tacoma, Wash., February 4. 
Prihodu, Vasa: 


Boston, Mass., January 29. 
Beddoe, Mabel: 

Toronto, Can., February 4, 5. 
Chicago Sracheny Orchestra: 


Washington, D, C., January 27. 


Claussen, Julia: 
San Diego, Cal., January 31. 

Criterion Male Quartet: 
Nevada, Mo., January 27. 
Mexico, Mo., January 28. 
Charleston, Mo., January 29. 
Alton, Ill, January 31. 
Kenosha, Wis., February 1. 
Freeport, Ill., February 2. 


Englewood, N. J., February 1. 
Land, Harold: 


South Norwalk, Conn., January 30. 


Lazaro, Hipolito: 
Boston, Mass., 
Letz Quartet: 
Hartsville, N. C., January 28. 
Miami, Fla., January 31. 
Lhevinne, Josef : 
Boston, Mass., January 27. 
Maier, Guy: 
Summit, N. J., January 27. 
Nelson, Florence : 
Washington, D. C., February 6. 


January 30. 


Washington, D. C., January 27. 

Ithaca, N. Y., February 2. 
Rhode Island Trio: 

Boston, Mass., January 27. 
Roberts, Emma: 

Miami, Fla., January 31. 
Schmitz, E. Robert: 

Boston, Mass., February 2, 4. 
Scott, Cyri 

oston Sins. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Wilmington, Del., 
Thompson, Edith: 

Boston, Mass., January 29, 


January 31. 


January 27. 
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SANTA MONICA ENJOYS 


MANY VARIED PROGRAMS 


Santa Monica, Cal., December 14, 1920.—The Santa 
Monica Bay Woman's Club has been fortunate the last 
month in having two excellent artists at their club house. 
Nell Lockwood, contralto, appeared in several groups of 
songs of the Orient on ‘December 6. On December 13, 
Clara Pasvolsky, appeared in a Russian peasant costume, 
singing songs by Russian composers. A large audience 
greeted both singers. 

Louis Gasida, manager of the Santa Monica Municipal 
Band and the C oronado Band, has engaged several excellent 
musicians and has formed an orchestra. 

Mrs, H.’ Wilson Levengood sang the leading solos in the 
“Puritan Picture,” written by Mrs, W. H. Cornett, which 
was given at the Woman’s Club, November 26, Mrs. 
Norton and Charlotte Laser were the accompanists of the 
evening. 

A delightful musical program was enjoyed at the meeting 
of the Eastern Star at the Masonic Temple in Ocean Park 
last week when Edith Martil sang a solo and Miss Leopold 
also sang. Winnie Peyton played two harp solos. 

Charlotte Laser, pianist of Ocean Park, was accom- 
panist for Ray mond, tenor, of Los Angeles, at the Woman's 
Club, Decémber 6. She’ also sang several solos, with 
Raymond Harmon as her accompanist. 


Jacobs Bond) at the Elks’ Memorial service, Sunday, De- 
cember 5, Mrs. Arne Nordskog, accompanying. The Santa 
Monica I .odge Orchestra also played several numbers. 

Mrs. Shutton, violinist, and Josephine Brown, pianist of 
the Windermere Orchestra, entertained the guests of Mrs. 
Roy Gaynes in the parlors of the Merritt Jones Hotel, 
December 7. Mrs, George Neilson delighted all with her 
singing of Cadman’s “At Dawning.” 

Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Levengood entertained a large num- 
ber of their friends at their beautiful home in Venice, with 
a musical tea, November 28. Those singing solos were 
Mrs. Lick, soprano of Ocean Park; Arne Nordskog, tenor 
of Santa Monica ; Frank Geiger, bass of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Levengood, soprano. 

Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman, of Venice, has been named 
president of the American Music Optimists, which was 
organized last winter during the visit of Mana-Zucca, 
of New York. 

The Nordskog Music and Fine Arts studios have moved 
into their new quarters at 1685 Ocean avenue. .N, 


MIDDLETON SOLOIST WITH 
THE SEATTLE SYMPHONY 


Singer Pleases Large Audience—Ninth Artist Recital at 
Cornish School 





as a singer and as an artist Mr. Middleton is too well 
known to need any comment upon his fine performances 
Dr. John Landsbury, dean of the fine arts department of 
Salem University, who i is an old schoolmate of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, played the accompaniments with good effect. 

Nintu Artist Recitat at Cornism Scoot. 


Sarah Y. B, Peabody furnished the program for the ninth 
artist recital of the series at the Cornish School, and pre- 
sented a costume recital of old Italian and French numbe rs, 
with a second part to her program of modern works. Mrs. 
Peabody is exceedingly successful in the art of. song, and 
in this program added to her already great popularity ia 
the west. Her voice is of very warm quality, into which 
she infuses a musical feeling that cannot but make her 
performances of intense interest. 

The assisting artist was Paul McCoole, a young man of 
seventeen who comes from the class of Boyd Wells. Mr. 
McCoole’s clean technic in a group of seventeenth cen- 
tury numbers made for a performance rare among students 
Quite as exceptional was the maturity this young man dis- 
played in his rendering of a group of ultra modern num- 
bers. He quite shared honors with the artist of the even 
ing in the reception given by the audience. 

Nores 

Elizabeth Richmond Miller, a leading voice teacher of 
the city for many years, has returned from a period of rest 
in Oregon and has re sumed her work in her studio in the 


A clever program was enjoyed last week at the Parish 
house by the St. Margaret’s Guild, the program being ar- 
Piano numbers were given 
by Elizabeth Crawford and Josephine Sargeant, solos by 
Mrs. D. K. Johnston, a clever dance by Vivian Johns, and _ ton 
readings by Mrs, Purritt and May LaBarre Rulfs. 

Elizabeth Schreiber, classic dancer, well known through- 
out the Bay district, gave a beautiful program recently at 


ranged by Edith Scott-Burritt. 


the Highland Park Ebell Club. 
Mrs. D. K. Johnson, soprano, sang a 
baby show this week at the Woman's Club. 


Helen Tarrant, mezzo soprano: of Sheridan, Wyoming, a 
“A Perfect Day” 


pupil of Arne Nordskog, sang 


“Lullaby” 


Seattle, Wash., 


as soloist. 


organization, 


at the gur an ovation at its close. 


Mr. Middleton proved a very great favorite both in his 
“Barber of Seville” 
numbers which he sang, with piano accompaniment. 


aria from the 
(Carrie 


December 22, 1920.—' 
concert on Friday evening offered a double attraction, in the 
first rendering of a Sibelius symphony and Arthur Middle- 
The exceeding technical difficulty of the 
symphony was nicely met by the men in Mr. 
but even so, one feels that more rehearsal 
will allow more finished performances. 
was apparently delighted with the work and gave Mr. Spar- Mr, 


rhe third symphony McKelvey. 


Spargur’s 


The large audience 


and in the lighter ballad 
Both 


An informal reception 
Miller to her students upon her return and several of her 
advanced students rendered 
program of songs. 

Among the newcomers of the professional field of Seat- 
tle is Charles A, Demorest, who has been appointed to the 
position of organist in the F irst Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Demorest came directly 
had most of his professional career in Chicago. 
organist of very high attainment and will be welcomed as 
a splendid addition to the local musical force. 
to his work at the Science Church, he has been booked for 


was given by Mrs. 


an impromptu and delightful 


but has 
He is an 


from Los Angeles, 


In addition 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 





AFMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist; Recitals; Instruction 
Cornish School, Seattle 


CORYELL, MARIAN 
Composer-Pianist, Recitals 


| Cornish School, Seattle 


KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 
Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





ADY, CALVIN B. 
Pianoforte Technique and 

Interpretation 
Science and Art of Teaching 
Private and Normal Courses, 
Chicago, an ie 
Cornish School, Seattle, August-May 
Permanent Address: 714 Davis Street 
Portland, Oregon 





COLMAN, EDNA 

Special Courses for children 
Piano; Ear Training 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Affiliated with the David Mannes School, 

Seattle 











[AYENPORS-ENGBERG, MME. 
Concert Violinst 
Chickering Hall, Seattle 





Ke LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 

Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
Attractions 

654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





M‘NEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 











(5 °oRee MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 








\ SRtNes, CLIFFORD W. 
Voice 

Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 








“ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferon St., Boise, Idaho 





HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





TOWNS, KIRK 

Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








AN OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian Music 
and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 





ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of 
Musical Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





NDERSON, EDNA D. 
Musical Courier Correspondent for 
San Diego 
} yy Hog 116 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 
Phone Coronado 515W 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 





BS. 3 MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Singing 
403 Kohler & Chase Bldg, San Francisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC , 

University of Southern California 
3201 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
Phone South 3423 





E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 
311 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, 
Mondays. 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 





FERNALD, JOSEPHINE MARSHALL 
Voice and Piano 

Director of Stanford Music School 

915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Pianist 

1666 Girard St., Los Angeles 

“Wind Cycle” and other songs, published 

by Heffelfinger Pub. Co., Los Angeles 





ERRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer of “My Love o’ You” 
(Just issued) 
4183 Park Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 





CA CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
ser-Pianist 





1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 
COLBERT, , ce 
Concert eatrical Management 


619 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





AMMOND, MRS. H 
Musical Courier Titolettins 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
atic and Concert Manag 
ohler & Chase Bldg., San vo, 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Franicsco, Cal. 





ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management: Jessica Colbert, 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 








OSS, GERTRUDE 
Composer of “A Golden Thought” 
(G. Schirmer) 


1006 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 








HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
Winner of National Contest, 1919. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

Concerts and Oratorio. Address 

510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





O’NEIL, PATRICK 
Tenor, California School of Arts 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, Lecture and 

Concert Manager 

Foxcroft B g, 68 Post St., 

Near Kearney, San Francisco 





IMONSEN, AXEL 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 





SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 








AYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal 








NDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Violin Teacher 
The Tenaya Apt. 33 
San Francisco Phone Franklin 3933 





Wyre MISS JENNIE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
2417 Budlong Ave., Los Angeles 








PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACE 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 


Stodies; 667-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone. Circle 1350 


L. dAUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ville d’Aubigne 25bise. rue de Brancas 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO irepensial Sinan Now Yoru Gin 
ZALIS 4H atinsrceter 
Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 


For Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street - 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Sante Cecilia, Rome) 


VOCAL. TEACHER AND COACH 
Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 6107 Sebuyler. Consultation hy Appointment 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Ser 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broedway. New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


OR 
THE WOLFSOHN MESicaL BUREAU, 
West 34th Street, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New ial City 
Aeolian Hall Recital Friday evening, 14th of January 
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Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Ougeais and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Oh 
ng BK - Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 
For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 

Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACBETH 


.. Chicago Grand | 
Concerts, Inc., 1451 





EMAZmAOr 


+ New York. 








FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 

















Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 3298 Mass. Ave., - -. Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
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Founded , a, A, 5 $24 A 
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a number of organ recitals throughout the Northwest. He 
will begin the series on January 23, playing, with the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Guilmant’s second concerto for 
organ and orchestra. 

Cecilia Augspurger presented several of her advanced 
students in an interesting program at Chickering Hall on 
Friday evening of this week, having the assistance of 
Eleanor Mehnert, violinist. Those taking part were Helen 
Riesgraf, Betty Spier, Marien Lersen, Bessie Blanchard 
and Blanche Olesen, playing numbers from Grieg, Mozart, 
La Forge, Sibelius, Koruenell, Rachmaninoff, Beethoven 
and Moszkowski. 

Maybelle Brannen is presenting a number of Sunday 
afternoon ensembles to her piano pupils, at the first of 
which Paula Bitter, a local soprano, assisted. 

Bertha Berman, an advanced pupil of Maurice Fitzsim- 
mons, rendered a program of violin solos last week before 
the British American Association of this city. B. W. 


CECIL FANNING APPEARS IN 
ORATORIO IN PORTLAND 


Baritone Scores in Interesting Program—Godowsky’s Return 
Triumph—Notes 

Portland, Ore., January 8, 1921.—Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, and the Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph A, Finley 
director, gave an excellent concert in the Public Audito- 
rium on Monday evening, January 3. The first half of 
the program was made up of selections from “The Mes- 
siah.” Arias were contributed by Goldie Peterson, 
soprano; Mitylene Fraker Stites, contralto; J. MacMillian 
Muir, tenor, and John Claire Monteith, baritone, all of 
whom are numbered among the city’s best talent. The 
Society's accompanists were Danae Livesay, pianist, and 
Edgar E. Coursen, organist. A small orchestra assisted. 
Following the oratorio, Mr. Fanning sang twelve num- 
bers, including Loewe’s “Edward,” which disclosed to the 
large audience the fine qualities of his art, Encore after 
encore was demanded. H. B. Turpin was his accompanist. 
The concert took place under the management of Lau- 
rence A. Lambert, who has a splendid list of attractions 
this season. 

Gopowsky’s Return TriuMPH, 

Leopold Godowsky came again on January 6. His pro- 
gram included Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E 
minor, op. 35; the “Spinning Song,” by the same com- 
poser; four Chopin selections, and Liszt's polonaise in E. 
Needless to say, recall followed recall. Virginia Rea, 
soprano, assisted, and she, too, acquitted herself with dis- 
tinction. This brilliant event, which took place in the 
Heilig Theater, was managed by Alma Voedisch. 

Notes. 

Under the auspices of the Ellison-White Lyceum Bu- 
reau, Josephine Martino, soprano; Stella Percival, pianist, 
and Vitali Podolsky, violinist, appeared in concert in the 
Public Auditorium on January 6. The entire program 
was well received. 

Carrie B. Adams, composer-organist, is a newcomer 
who has decided to make Portland her home, Mrs. 
Adams, who hails from Terre Haute, Ind., has joined the 
Society of Oregon Composers, of which Emil Enna is the 
wre president. 

Elsa Ruegger, cellist, is one of the principal attractions 
at the Orpheum Theater, NAD Me «3 


Composers “Woman Pays Club” Guests 


The Woman’s Pay Club, with a membership of one hun- 
dred, composed almost entirely of representatives of the 


press and allied interests, had as guests of honor recently - 


three distinguished song writers, Arthur Penn, Geoffrey 
O’Hara and Frederick W. Vanderpool, all members of the 
staff of Witmark Sons, publishers, of this city. It is rare 
to have three such well known composers present at one 
time, and to say they made a “hit” with the “local press” 
is putting it mildly. Arthur Penn, composer of “Smilin’ 
Through,” was elected to make a “little speech” for the 
three of them. He read an original poem (of “Spoon 
River” style) picturing the struggle of “Art vs. Jazz,” 
which was highly amusing. Geoffrey O’Hara said he pre- 
ferred to sing us a song. The first was one of his newest 
compositions, “The Wreck of the Julie Plante,” poem by 
William Henry Drummond, the famous Canadian—a mag- 
nificent song that has been used on many recital programs ; 
Werrenrath has made a splendid success with it. This was 
followed by a manuscript song, “Little Bateese,” which 
proved to be one of the loveliest ballads heard in many a 
day. Mr. O’Hara just had to sing his famous stammering 
song, “K-K-K-Katy,” before he was allowed to stop. Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, perhaps the best known of the three, 
sang some of his songs. The first one was “Nobody 
Knew,” the words by one of the club members, Viola 
Brothers Shore, the well known story writer. “The Want 
of You,” with words by another member, Marion Gillespie, 
is perhaps one of the best lyric song writers in the city. The 
two songs are popular and sung extensively. The club 
members demanded “Values,” perhaps his best known song, 
but he was suffering from a bad cold so compromised with 
a little Potter number, “Golden Rules.” These three com- 
posers made quite an impression and undoubtedly will be 
asked to another luncheon at the club very soon. 


Maier-Pattison Success in Rochester 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave one of their so 
of music for two pianos in Rochester, N. Y., on ember 
14, under the auspices of the Tuesday Morning Musicale. 
So impressive was their performance that within an hour 
after the concert had ended, Daniel Mayer, the manager 
of the two pianists, was in receipt of a wire from Mrs. 
R. C, Grant, the president of the club, engaging the artists 
for next season. The following morning a letter was 
received from James E. Furlong aking if they would be 
available for a return appearance on March 29, but .un- 
fortunately they were booked elsewhere. Since then a 
third inquiry has come for a concert for young people by 
Mr. Maier alone. 


Two Dates for Francis Rogers 


Francis Rogers sang in the popular —e at the High 
School in New Rochelle on December 14, and two days 


later he gave a recital at the University Club, New York, 
assisted fy Wins ilkinson, violinist. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
IN HOLIDAY CONCERT 


Cellist of Organization Pleases as Soloist—Other Notes 
of Interest 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 10, 1920.—The principal 
musical event during the holiday season here was the second 
popular concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra at Music Hall, on the afternoon of December 26 under 
the direction of Eugene Ysaye. The stage was especially 
decorated for the holiday event, and there was a very fair 
audience present to enjoy the numbers, which included sev- 
eral well known to concertgoers. The orchestra was in 
good form and played with enthusiasm. - 

The opening number was the overture, “Calif of Bagdad,” 
by Boieldieu, which was given its first hearing at these 
concerts. It is a work that pleases by its light and tuneful 
effect. This ‘was followed by variations from. Haydn’s C 
major string quartet, it being a first time at these concerts 
also. It was much enjoyed. “Abendlied,” by Schumann,” 
was to have been given its first per formance at these con- 
certs, but this was changed to the well known “Traumerei” 
by the same composer, which is one of the favorites at con- 
certs. The closing number was the “1812” overture by 
Tschaikowsky, a marked contrast to the remainder of the 
concert. 

The soloist was Adolf Vogel, cellist, who has been a 
member of the orchestra for the past two years. He played 
the Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor for cellogand orches- 
tra. For an encore he gave the andante from the Golter- 
mann concerto in A minor, with harp accompaniment, which 
was a well rendered and inspiring number. The idea of 
giving the members of the orchestra an opportunity to play 
solo parts is one that gives encouragement to them, and 
that also makes possible the development of talent. 

Notes. 

Many of the churches here had special Christmas music 
this year, and these included a number of classics which 
were sung and played by instruments, 

On the evening of December 24 the old English custom 
of singing Christmas carols on the streets was undertaken 
by local singers, divisions of choral singers under the 
auspices of the Community Service passing through the 
streets of the city and suburbs in automobiles and render- 
ing old fashioned Christmas melodies. The city was di- 
vided into a number of districts; the idea can bear repeti- 
tion. 

The Princeton Triangle Club appeared at Emery Audi- 
torium, where it gave a musical play called “They Never 
Come Back.” There are a number of Princeton graduates 
in this city, and naturally the occasion was the scene of a 
notable gathering. 

Trinity Orchestra gave its 130th concert under the direc- 
tion of George R. Myers at the American House Audi- 
torium on the evening of December 23, in commemoration 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. A popular program with 
several solos was given. 

The Westwood Choral Club of fifty mixed voices gave 
Handel’s sacred oratorio, “The Messiah,” at the Westwood 
School auditorium on the afternoon of December 26, before 
a good sized audience, under the direction of George H. 
Winters. There was also included in the program a number 
of Christmas carols. W. W. 


Craft Scores in Cape Girardeau 


In the course of her present tour of the southern middle 
west, Marcella Craft gave a recital at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. A telegram from the local management states that 
the recital must be counted among the most successful ever 
given in the history of the city, 
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[ Reviews AND NEW MUSIC 








THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, London 


“In Nightland,” Six Pieces for Piano, by Mana-Zucca 
The six pieces comprised in this set, about grade two, have the 


followin titles: “Sweet Dreams,” “The Blinking Stars,” “The 
Full oon,:’ “Moon Beams,” “The Lightning Bug,” and “A 
Slumber Song.’ They are embellished with a sketch, in colors, 


of a blue sky, big yellow moon, and a lake shore with verdure, 
all es of the night time. They are melodious, easily 
learned, sound fresh and spontaneous, and redound credit on the 
musical imagination of Mana-Zucca. They are provided with 
fingering, and all exe ating ‘Moon Beams” pages long. 
Dedications are to Virginia,” “Phila,” “Millicent,” 


are two 
“Milbank,” 
“Jean”, and “Adrienne.” 


“La Capricieuse,” Piano Solo, by Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 


A piece of fourteen pages, a mazurka, “may be danced by 
two dancers, a maid and a youth,” says th: superscription. It 
describes a woodland glen, where a wood nymph is dancing, coquet- 
ting among the shadows. A young hunter sees her and tries to 
approach; he pleads in pantomime, she eludes him, and he turns 
back, forlorn. She dances back to the fountain, calls him softly, 
and he returns, piqued, and ignores her. She draws near him, 
then dances away. He runs after her, catches her, and they dance 
together, and following a little love passage, they disappear among 
the trees. This program is faithfully followed in the music, with 
many | unusual themes and harmonies, in various keys, all of it 
very “pianistic,’”’ even brilliant. 


Sonata in B Flat Minor, for Piano, by Harold Morris 


This is opus 2 of the young American composer who gave a 
piano recital in New York January 12. The work, some forty 
five pages long, has extraordinary contents, ranging from sob:r, 
solemn, to fleeting, light, pronounced in character, The closing 
“rondo” is especially r ythmical and tuneful, built on the principal 
theme of the opening movement. Well worth studying, being a 
serious work of high purpose, reflecting credit on the modern type 
of American music, so greatly influenced by MacDowell. 


G. SCHIRMER 
New York and Boston 
Quartet for Strings, Op. 16, by Alois Reiser 


The house of G. Schirmer is to be praised for publishing what 
is sure to be a nonpaying work, ‘for string quartets are not many 
in this land, and their erformance, outside the big cities, is in- 
frequent. The work might well be called a ‘‘study in chromatics,” 
so full is it of modern restlessness, much of it in the minor key. 


The first movement, moderato assai, is vigorous, with a slower 
movement; the second theme in a nearby major key; movement 
II is an andante sostenuto, with a piu mosso movement; poco vivo 


ed energico is the third movement, taking the place of the usual 
scherzo, and the last movement goes back to the original minor 
key, this being a more tuneful combination of tones than the 
preceding movements, 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
Boston, New York and London 


“Songs of Spanish Soil,” Four Songs, by Julio Osma 
Ramond de Campoamor wrote the poems of these genuinely 

Spanish songs, which are dedicated “to my friend, Sergei Adamsky,” 

and are permeated with the music of the land of “Carmen” and 


“Don Quixote.” he first in the volume of twenty- oF ages is 
“Flee as I may,” the second “Slumb’ring or Waking,” the third 
“Happier Far I Should Be,” the last “How Deep he Tomb.” 


Most of them have long piano preludes and postludes, anticipating 
and continuing the mood expressed in the song, so they need a go 
pianist. Genuinely Spanish, not — to sing, they require a 
range from E, first line, to high B flat 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston, New York and Chicago 
“By the Brook,” Harp Solo, by Helena Stone Torgerson 


The casual player of piano could well make this an effective 
piece for that instrument, and would play it all as written wemene 
suspecting it was for harp, until arriving at page 4, where 
natural, B flat A flat and G sharp” appear; - is puzzling, 
more so the diatonic glissandi in the keys of E major and flat, 

ossible thing, of course on the piano. It is a graceful, 
“i work, and should sound well on the beautiful instrument 
for which it is written. 


“Log Cabin Sketches,” Harp Solo, by Margaret Hoberg 


“Summer” and “Winter” are the sub-titles of these pieces, the 
former being further divided into these: “Over the Hilltops,” 
“Clouds,” “Sunset on the Lake,” “Lazy Lane” and “The Camp 
Fire.” Each of these sub-titles has in turn a poetic motto, and 
around these brief stanzas the music is effectively built—‘Built”’ 
is hardly the word, either, for the music is spontaneous, natural, 
effective, with no strivings after the impossible. “Winter” has these 
divisions: “Snowdrifts,”’ “Moonlight,” “The Ring of the Axe,” 
“The unter,” and “The Awakening of the Maples.” These, 
too, are effective pieces, much above the simple “tonic and domi- 
nant trash” so often heard played on the harp. Picturesque log 
cabins are printed on the title page of both volumes, each being 
fifteen pages long. Pedalling, tempo-marks, including metronome 
indications, and other directions as to interpretation abound. 


“In the Garden,” tor Violin, by Camille W. Zeckwer. 


The Philadelphia composer and instructor, member of _ the 
rominent musical family of that name, has in this piece attained 
high standard, for the music is original and beautiful throughout. 
This is by reason of many ideas for both the solo instrument and 
the piano accompaniment, which include interesting harmony and 

ealing melody, not ultra- modern, | however, but [~. “different.” 

nA my friend Dr. Thaddeus Rich;” marked op. 37. 1, 


Entr’acte II, from “Rosamonde,” for Violin, we ‘Schubert- 
Rissland 


Karl Rissland, one of the leading violinists of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and composer of many original works, has lately 
made a specialty of transcribing well known songs and piano 
ap for violin, with accompaniment of piano. Eight of these 
ie before the reviewer, the first being the graceful, brief music of 
Schubert’s, built on the theme of his song, “Death and the Maiden.” 
It is slow and soft music, : 


“Harlequin,” for Violin, by Rissland 


Original, clownish, spontaneous, fanciful, as the name implies, 
this work should make effect when rightly played. The middle trio 
is good music, in relative minor, some of it marked “con 
amoroso,” 


“March of the Tin Soldiers,” by Pierné-Rissland. 


This is quite the most interesting little piece of recent issue, 
pele in the form of a “patrol,” or piece of music which is at first 
card from afar, then approaching nearer, passing by, and disap- 
peering in the distance. Rubinstein first struck this note in his 
‘Turkish March” from the “Ruins of Athens.” Pierné’s piece 
begins with a trumpet call on the piano, echoed by the muted 
violin, then moving on with repeated treble chords in the piano, 
the violin dainty and tuneful. The trio, played “ ~~? fol- 
lows, with return to the original muted march mel Everyone 
likes the little piece, and—once hearing it is to pees © th it. 
these transcriptions by Rissland have explicit fingering 
marked in detail, and show the careful teacher and thorough 
musician, Accordingly, these selections will find their place, 
especially as high grade teaching pieces. 
“Witches’ Dance,” by Paganini-Rissland 
Karl Rissland a edited this very difficult work, one seldom 
played seuenieg, ts t done by Caesar omson when on tour in 
this a. A. knows, for he himself played the accom- 
paniment for eminent virtuoso, who always made big effect 


ne 
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with it. All manner of hair raising difficulties yas in_the work, 
which was | the concert-violinist’s tour de force. The theme 
is comparatively simple, but the four variations which follow 
contain double stopping, chords of four notes, pizzicatti with the 
left hand, played fast and harmonics up to the very end. 
“Song Without Words,” for Organ, by Gordon Balch Nevin 
This is a noble melody in G flat, first played on the swell organ 
by the left hand, with chord accompaniment on the choir with 
the right; then follows the same melody with an eighth note 
figure for the —_ hand, and repetition of the theme in four-part 
ae It is lovely music, sure to be liked by church or recital 
audiences. 


Hageman Artist Pupils Kept Busy 


Ralph Angell, who has studied the art of accompanying 
with Richard Hageman for the last two seasons, has been 
engaged (through Mr. Hageman’s recommendation) as 
accompanist to Francis Macmillen and also to go on tour 
with Thelma Given. In addition, Mr. Angell is afforded 
numerous opportunities to act in the capacity of practice 
accompanist to several of the vocal artists who are coaching 
at the studio. 

Dorothy Francis, the young dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who made a successful debut 


- recently with that organization, is an artist-pupil of Mr. 


Hageman’s who has coached all her operatic roles with 
him during the three seasons she has studied at his studio. 

Grace Kerns, soprano, finds this season a very busy one. 
Besides being soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Miss 
Kerns has filled many successful recital engagements dur- 
ing the winter in New England, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey towns. She gives her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, this evening, January 27. 

Grace Northrup, a young soprano, has just given her 
second successful New York recital at Aeolian Hall, and 
has been booked by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau as one of 
their substitute artists. During the winter Miss Northrup 
has sung with success at Montclair, N. J., for the Common- 
wealth Club, = recently sang at Carnegie Hall for the 
Banks Glee Club. She is soloist at the Munn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J., and also at Tem- 
ple Bnai Jeshurum in Newark. 

Eleanore Brock, coloratura soprano, has returned from 
a recital tour and is now busy preparing her program with 
Mr. Hageman for her first New York recital. Miss Brock 
had the distinction of appearing last season in joint recitals 
with Alessandro Bonci. 

Frieda Klink, mezzo contralto, is the young soloist of the 
Englewood Presbyterian Church and holds a similar posi- 
tion in the Eighth Avenue Temple, Brooklyn. Miss Klink 
gave her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Jan- 
uary 11. 

Renee Thornton, who made a successful debut at Ravinia 
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Park early this fall with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
has been engaged to appear as co- ~artist in joint recitals 
with Mr. Bonci. 

Marion Chapin is another artist-pupil of Mr. Hageman’s 
who has been engaged to sing with Mr. Bonci this winter. 
She made her debut in Springfield, Mass., at Mr. Hage- 
man’s suggestion, with the Metropolitan Opera House 
chestra. Miss Chapin will also appear as soloist at one of 
the MacDowell Club concerts in Boston, and will sing in 
the same city at a concert for the Copley Players. Miss 
Chapin recently gave a successful recital in Holyoke, Mass., 
and in the near future will sing at Mt. Holyoke College. 
Her New York recital is scheduled for the latter part of 
this season, 

Henrietta Conrad, dramatic soprano, has filled many 
successful out of town engagements. She will give her 
second New York recital early next fall. 

Marie Stapleton Murray, coaching at the studio in prepa- 
ration for her many engagements, is soloist at the Calvary 
Church, East Orange, N. J. 

Jane Cameron, contralto, who has been «oaching this 
winter with Mr, Hageman, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist at the Woodman Club concert, held at the Booklyn 
Academy on January 28. 

Louise Lindner has been engaged as accompanist on tour 
to Lenora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
The Misses Mary Bertolet, Florence Busch, Elspeth Brown 
ell, Marcella Geon and Lucille Nadler, all pupils at 
the Hageman studio in the art of accompanying, find they 
are kept busy acting in the capacity of practice accom 
panists to the many vocal and instrumental artists coaching 
at the studio, and, in addition, these young ladies have been 
called upon many times (through Mr. Hageman’s recom 
mendation) to act in the capacity of accompanists at vari 
ous private musical functions. 


Recital at Girls’ High School 
On Sunday afternoon, January 23, Mr. and Mrs 
Neidlinger gave a piano and organ recital at 
High School in Brooklyn. 
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Mildred Wellerson Acclaimed 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten year old cellist, who has 
astonished the musical world by her finished art, played 
in Elmira, N. Y., December 30, and in Washington, D. C., 
January 7, and on both occasions the local press was lavish 
in its praise of the work of this little genius. Following 
are extracts covering these performances from leading 
Elmira and Washington newspapers : 

How wonderful it must be to be just ten years old and an artist, 
almost a master, in fact, of such a difficult instrument as the cello! 
A fairy godmother certainly must have been present at the christen- 
ing of little Mildred Wellerson to have given her such a gift. An 
enthusiastic audience greeted the petite artist at her appearance in 
the Park Church auditorium last evening. 

She did not fail to meet their expectations and, in fact, so took 
the hearts of all by her charming personality and clever playing that 
her audience was loath to have the program draw to a close, but 
jealously guarded every number with hearty applause for encores. 
; . The little artist’s rendering of the difficult numbers of her 
program was remarkable. A brilliant future cannot fail to be hers. 
The tone qualities produced were almost impossible to conceive as 
being rendered by a child of that age. From the softest, most tender 
strains, to the heavy, resounding chords that only a cello can pro- 
Miss Wellerson delighted her audience. Delighted, is hardly 
effect she produced upon the audience; she 
amazed and charmed. Her technic was wonderful and she handled 
her instrument with beautiful grace. Elmirans were fortunate in 
being privileged to hear such a little genius.—The Elmira Adver- 
December 31, 1920, 


duce, 
descriptive of the 


tiser, 


Those who attended the recital last night at the Park Church heard 
a most wonderful program. . . . The artist was the marvelous 
child cellist, Mildred Wellerson, who has not only astonished the 
average hearer as a prodigy but has won strong praise from the 
cultured and critical as a performer of mature instincts musically 
and of marked promise in all that goes to the making of genius. 
‘ . Mildred Wellerson’s playing is unqualifiedly beautiful musi- 
cally and technically. eservations in the estimate of her work 
are not to be made because of her youth. Her tone is lovely, her 


sense of phrasing and rhythm well developed and the mechanism of 
accurate and 


her work secure. These assets scem quite sufficient 





Pnoto by Mishkin 
MILDRED WELLERSON. 


for a mature artist and yet, given all this completeness, her audience 
could not be entirely happy and content in watching her and listen- 
ing to her delightful playing were it not assured at once what a 
normal joyous little girl is before it.—The Elmira Star Gazette, De- 
cember 31, 1920. 


Advance notices of the merits of concert artists ofttimes contain 
slight exaggerations. But in the case of Mildred Wellerson, the 
ten year old cellist, who appeared for the first time in Washington 
at the New National Theater yesterday afternoon, the press notices 
failed to describe adequately the wonderful ability of the child. 
. . « The rendition of the entire program was given with an ease 
and an apparent lack of concern bat would have done credit to a 
more mature player.—The Washington Herald, January 8, 1921. 





One approaches with a degree of skepticism a much praised child 
prodigy, and so the phrase ten year old miracle cellist, announcing 
little Mildred Wellerson, aroused much of that feeling. But that 
was before she had played her first few phrases, when she was heard 
in Washington for the first time. . . . It was complete capitulation! 
Here was a little maid in short frocks and socks whose art as a 
cellist needs no consideration because of her years. She is a mar- 
vel! Her art is broad, pure, with finish and style of the mature 
artist; and above all filled with deep feeling and vibrancy of tone 
that is present in her flowing, passages as well as in her remarkably 
poised slow movements. What instinct has made this child master 
of nuance so that the real virtuoso program seemed not only au- 
thoritative as to its true musical reading, but seemed to take on 
new life as she played, with such amazing ease and such apparent 
joy in the playing.—The Washington Times, January 8, 1921. 


“This splendid little cellist needed no advance heralding as a 
miracle to make her playing exceptional, for she is something better 
than a miracle, she is a real musician. Anybody can be proclaimed 
a miracle cellist, but very few can be such a finished artist at the 
age of ten as Miss Wellerson.—Washington Evening Star, Jan- 
uary 8, 1921. 





Mildred Wellerson, ten years old, demonstrated to an audience at 
the National Theater yesterday her mastery of the violoncello, one 
of the most difficult of all instruments. ead childish in a white 
frock, short socks and bobbed hair, beside the cello nearly as large 
as herself, her mastery of technic became manifest with her first 
few notes. A remarkable richness and rotundity of tone amazed 
musicians present. Little Miss Wellerson also has undoubted ability 
as a composer, A feature of the program was some of her own 
compositions, a lullaby, possessing originality, pleasing melody and 
accurate knowledge of harmony. The concerto in A minor by ‘Got- 
termann and nocturne by Chopin chenree her ability. She re- 
ceived six rousing encores.—Washington Post, January 8, 1921. 





Harold Land Wins Newark 


Harold Land, solo baritone of the Maine Festivals, of 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New York, etc., recently visited 
Newark, to sing the solos in “The, Messiah,” and all the 
Two of 


daily papers were loud in their praise of his: art. 


the notable critical men there are W. L. R. Wurts and Mr. 
Flanagan, who said the following of his singing: 

A well schooled vocalist is Mr. Land, and by his expert control 
of breath contended successfully with the most exacting demands 
made by the composer. After distinguishing himself in “But Who 
May Abide,” Mr. Land roused the audience to a show of enthusiasm 
by his voluble delivery of “Why Do the Nations so Furiously Rage,” 
in which his resonant tones, firm technic and spirited utterance 
pn a stirring effects—Mr. Flanagan in The Newark Evening 
News, 


The society had the assistance of four excellent soloists. Mr. 
Land, the basso seemed to capture the largest share of favor.—W. 
L. R. Wurts in the Newark Star Eagle. 


Seydel Scores with Boston Symphony 


“The flattering reception was richly deserved by the 
artist”—this was but one of the tributes paid by the press 
to Irma Seydel after her appearance on November 22 with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Strand Theater, 
Lowell, Mass. The journal in question further stated that 
her performance was characterized by rare technic and 
musical feeling. Another daily of the same cit¥ was equally 
eulogious, mentioning her unquestioned attainments as a 
violinist. The Vieuxtemps D minor concerto was the work 
played by Miss Seydel on this occasion, and extracts from 
one of the reviews are reproduced herewith: 

In the Vieuxtemps concerto she was manifestly inspired by the 
band that was ready to do her bidding, as indicated by a sympathetic 
and watchful conductor, and as a consequence she has never played 
better here. . . The melodic passages were pure, yet sufficiently 
penetrating in quality, and the d-clamatory strains delivered with 
confident assurance and broad tone. 

On the occasion of the violinist’s appearance in Newton, 
the music critic of the Circuit of that city said that Miss 
Seydel’s playing was very appealing in its rich and flexible 
tone and its expressive interpretation. Another concert at 
which this young artist scored a decided success was in 
Augusta, Me., on January 4, at which time the Daily Ken- 
nebec Journal reviewed her work, in part, as follows: 

Irma Seydel, who since the death of Maud Powell, is ranked as 
the foremost living violinist of -her sex, held her audience under 
the magic spell of her art from the first stroke of her bow. She 
plays with a sureness and a fire that have given rise to her other 
title, “the female Kreisler.” Miss Seydel’s selections were for the 
most part rather difficult compositions, giving abundance of oppor- 
tunity for virtuosity, but far from being mere exhibitions of technic, 
they became triumphs of real artistry at her touch. . . liss Sey- 
del favored her hearers with some initial performances in her 
Schubert group. All the Schubert works were arrangements, two 
of which she id herself and some of which she played from manu- 
script. . . . Miss Seydel played her last selection without accom- 
paniment, a fantasy on the sextet from “Lucia.” It was a revela- 

*tion of what one who knows how may do with four strings, for 
Miss Seydel seemed at times to be playing them all at once. 





Havens Wins Success in Bangor 


Raymond Havens, the admirable pianist, gave a recital 
recently at the city hall in Bangor, Me. According to the 
following review from the Bangor Commercial, Mr, 
Havens’ third appearance in that city was clearly a distinct 
success; 

His masterful playing thrills city hall audience. The first num- 
ber, a classic fantasis by Mozart was played with the pure style and 
tone which Mozart’s music demands. In the carnival of Schumann, 
Mr. Havens’ playing was replete with poetic insight, scholarly in- 
terpretation and beautiful tone coloring. The Chopin group was 
superbly played. The barcarolle, being seldom heard, offered a great 
opportunity to all lovers of Chopin. A notable rendering of the 
KB flat minor scherzo closed a most delightful program. 


Edwin Franko Goldman 


Conductor The Goldman Concert Band 


‘*A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 
Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
For outside bookings apply Roger DeBruyn, 220 West 42d Street, New York 
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Virginia Rea Appears with Godowsky 


Virginia Rea, the charming young coloratura soprano, 
scored a very favorable impression in a recent joint recital 
with Godowsky in Portland, Ore. In speaking of her work 
the newspapers said: 

Miss Rea has a flexible coloratura voice which she handles ex- 


reney well. She sang two groups of songs including French, 
Englis "4 Russian numbers quite charmingly.—Portland Telegrdm; 
January 7 


Virginia Rea sang a varied and difficult program with considera- 
ble art. She has a light soprano which is exceedingly sweet in the 
middle register and which she uses with excellent effect in diminu- 
endo passages. Her skill in coloratura was displayed in the well 
known “Lo Here the Gentle Lark,” but her best work was done 
in Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadiz’ and Hahn’s beautiful “L’Heure 
Exquise.”—Portland News, ge seed 


Virginia Rea is a young artiet of good voice that has a splendid 
carrying quality notwithstanding its daintiness. She sang true to 
pitch and easily the florid passages of “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air” and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark.”—Oregon Daily Journal. 





Virginia Rea has a light, beautiful voice. 
French songs and the Italian “Caro Mio Ben” and the Arne ‘Lass 
with the Delicate Air.” Miss Ra was well received and her extra 
songs included “Her Dream” (Waller), “There Are Flowers” (Leh- 
mann), and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”—The Morning Oregonian, 
January 7. 


She sang several pretty 


Berlin Praises Marcella Lindh 


Appended are a few extracts taken at random from a 
large batch of Berlin press notices to the credit of Marcella 
Lindh, the coloratura soprano, who recently returned to 
America from abroad. 

Marcella Lindh has a soprano voice of unusual range, the upper 
part extending to the very highest register reached by the human 
voice. Staccato passages, trills and dramatic runs are finally exe- 
cuted.—Berlin Post. 





Her voice is distinguished by great beauty of tone, and its qual- 
ity is matched by the finely perfected vocal technic and her sympa- 
thetic, varied, interpretive art. That she is thoroughly grounded 
in the art of coloratura singing was proved in a number from Dell’ 
Acqua.— Kleines Journal. 

Mme. Lindh is an accomplished artist in coloratura, but what 
may be reckoned as even more valuable is her truly artistic song 
interpretation. Her versatile musical talent enables her to do 
ustice to every mood, whether of the poet or composer, and to 
end value to seemingly unimportant musical phrases.—Freisinnige 
Zeitung. 


Marcella 
Nachrichten. 


Lindh won a most decisive success,—Berliner Neueste 


In Marcella made the acquaintance of an important 


singer. 


Lindh we 
Deutsche Zeitung. 

Her singing is very versatile. Delicacy alternates with glowing 
passion, and there is also brilliant virtuosity. She sang songs in 
French, Italian, German, English and the Scotch dialect, showing 
a pe rfect master of each. It is not exa gerating to say that notes 
fall from her mouth like pearls.—Volks Zeitung. 


Adelaide Fischer Delights Large Audience 


Adelaide Fischer again had the opportunity of demon- 
strating her popularity and drawing power when the grand 
ball room of the Laurel House at Lakewood, N. J., was 
filled to capacity with a good sized overflow in the cor- 
ridors, at the concert on December 30, given for the benefit 
of the Paul Kimball Hospital. 

Miss Fischer completely captivated her audience, which 
numbered many prominent New Yorkers, with the opening 
number, “Un bel di” from “Madame Butterfly,” three manu- 
script numbers by B. Sherman Fowler being enthusiastically 
received as was the song “To a Dog,” by G. H. Federlein, 
accompanist for Miss Fischer. There were songs by Spross, 
Saenger, Sibella and Poldowski, the. program closing with 
Strauss’ “Voci di Primavera,” wherein Miss Fischer re- 
vealed her mastery of the art of coloratura as well as lyric, 
much to the delight of the audience. 

Hugh Duncan Rose, pianist, assisted with three well 
chosen groups, displaying rare technical ability and inter- 
pretative powers. Miss Fischer's next local appearance 
was on January 24 in a joint recital with Mario Laurenti 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. One of the numbers was the 
beautiful duet from Massenet’s “Thais.” 








Organ Recital at Princeton University 

Princeton, N. J., January 12, 1921,—On Saturday after- 
noon, January 8, at Proctor Hall, the first of a series of 
Saturday afternoon recitals was given by Alexander Rus- 
sell, Director of Music of Princeton University. The 
program follows: “Hour Chime from Chateau de Peyrieu, 
France ;” “Grand Chorus Magnus, Hosannah!” (Dubois, 
1837—) : “Aria da Chiesa” (XVI century) ; choral prelude 
on “Good Christian Men, Rejoice Today” (Bach, 1685- 
1750); “Improvisation,” “The Swan, allegro pomposo 


MUSICAL COURIER 


(Saint- Saéns, 1835—); “Liebestod” from “Tristan and 
Isolde” (Wagner, 1813-1883) ; “La Fille Aux Cheveux De 
Lin” (Debussy, 1862-1918) ; “Christmas Evening” from 
“Sicilian Suite” (Mauro-Cottone) ; “Three Holy Kings” 
(Gliere, 1874—); “Hallelujah Chorus” from “Messiah” 
(Handel, 1685-1759). V 


Society of San Cataldo Gives Benefit 


The Society of M. S. of San Cataldo gave a benefit con- 
cert under the direction of Emilio A. Roxas in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, January 15, which was attended 
by a large audience and netted a considerable sum to its 
fund. A big array of artists volunteered their services for 
this worthy cause. 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang delightfully “Cielo e Mar,” from “Gioconda;” “La 
Rasalada” (Spanish folk song), arranged by Kurt Schind- 
ler; “What Is Life,” Minette Hirst, and “Morning,” Oley 
Speaks. His work was enthusiastically applauded, and he 
responded to three insistent encores. Nobuko Hara, a 
pupil of. Emilio A. Roxas, who created so favorable an 
impression when she sang the leading role in “Madame 
Butterfly” with the San Carlo Opera Company in the Man- 
hattan Opera House early last fall, sang “Un bel di 
vedremo” from “Madame Butterfly;” “Pallidi Sogni,” 
Roxas, and “Il Mandolino,” Burgmein, to which she added 
as an encore (by request) another selection from “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

Other pupils of Mr. Roxas who participated were Enos 
La Gambina, dramatic soprano; Bella Gatti, soprano, and 
Leon Carson, tenor. The uniform excellence in voice 
placement, interpretation and artistic finish of Mr. Roxas’ 
four pupils reflected great credit upon his work. The un- 
usually refined and musicianly accompaniments as played 
by Mr. Roxas for all the vocalists is deserving of especial 


mention. 

N. Funes was the only instrumental soloist, playing * ‘En 
Automne,” Moszkowski; “Marche Militaire,” Schubert- 
Tausig, and “Polonaise,” Liszt. 





Thirty-Six Dates for Sparkes Next Season 


Lenora Sparkes will be one of the busiest of singers next 
season, judging from the engagements already booked for 
her by her manager, Daniel Mayer. Beginning late in De- 
cember, the Metropolitan soprano will tour the Canadian 
Northwest, later singing on the Pacific Coast, in Texas and 
the Southwest, and finishing in Vi irginia and the ¢ arolinas, 
this tour alone embracing thirty-six recitals within nine 
weeks. 

Second Elshuco Concert 

The second concert in the series of three given this winter 
by the Elshuco Trio takes place at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening, February 21. 
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TWO BIG EVENTS FOR CUMBERLAND 


Cumberland, Md., January 3, 1921.—One of the two out- 
standing events of the season will be the appearance here 
in concert on January 26 of Amelita Galli-Curci. The 
soprano will sing under the local auspices of J. William 
Hunt at the Maryland Theater, and will go from Cumber- 
land to New York for the opening of the season of the 
Chicago Opera Company. The other big musical event 
locally will be the concert in the early spring by the New 
York Philharmonic Society orchestra, also under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Hunt. 

Other musical events of the winter and spring include 
the Bostonia Sextet, the eight Victor artists, Franklin 
Cannon and John Duke im a two-piano recital, Ruth Kem- 
per (violinist), and several probabilities, including Vasa 
Prihoda and John Finnegan, H. 


Patterson and Gilberte in Concert 


assisted by Hallett Gilberte at the piano, 
sang in Nashua, N. H., and captivated her large audience 
Needless to say, Miss Patterson won especial favor for her 
splendid singing of the idyllic and graceful compositions 
of Mr. Gilberte, that were also a feature of her recent New 


Idelle Patterson, 


York recital program. And, speaking of this successful 
event at Carnegie Hall in November, since then, partly due 
to the tributes she received from the press, Miss Patterson 


has filled more than a score of engagements and has already 
been secured as one of the principal soloists for the Lock- 
port Musical Festival to be held this year in Buffalo in the 
early fall. 


Grace Kerns Busy Prior to Her canes 

recital in New York at Aeolian 
Kerns has sung in special per 
formances of three oratorios, Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” Gou 
nod’s “Redemption” and Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” be- 
sides filling ‘her important position as soprano soloist at 


This month, before her 
Hall on January 27, Grace 


St. Bartholomew's in New York, where Bach’s “Magnifi 
cat” was recently given before a crowded congregation 
On January 19 she sang for the Treble Clef Club in Hart 
ford, and January 20 she appeared in Morristown 


Hofmann’s All-Chopin Program 


Josef Hofmann’s next recital at Carnegie Hall on Feb- 
ruary 6 will be an all-Chopin one. Soon after that ap- 
pearance, the pianist starts on a tour across the country. 


The New York School of Light Opera 
KATE CONDON 


Director and Vocal Instructor 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 

40th Street, New York City 
Normal Class—Los Angeles, F February 1 

Anna Craig Bates, October 4, Louis, Mo., 32 Pierce Bldg. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving hens Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas; 
Houston, Texas, November 10; Dallas, Texas, January 12. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 15. 

N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 


Wash. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary, March and May. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd- Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
Normal Class, August 25. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Winona. Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 1 and March 15. 

Maud Ellen _~! Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Linwood Kansas City, Mo., entire season beginning 
5 5, oat” on Tulsa, Oxla.; ; Oct., Independence, Kan.; 
pv. Phillips Univ. , Enid, Okla. 








Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jabn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. a held monthly beginning August 20, 


September, October and November. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas Texas. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 
Entire season, Chicago, 


Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
, 1920, and February, 1921. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex., Jan. 1, 1921, 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 


exas. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cai. 
Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
October 15, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley sr wal Fort Worth, Texas. 
Clara Sabin Winter, Fort Hays, Kansas Normal School, Hays 
City, November 15; Topeka, April, 1921. 
ae D. Willis, Classes New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 915 
tember 14 and June 6; Waco, Texas, November 15 and 
Sees é 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


SouTHLAND SinGers’ “Versatite Concert.” 


The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann founder 
and president, presented a program of unusual interest and 
variety at the Hotel Plaza, Saturday afternoon, January 15. 
It was a “Versatile Musicale,” given by active mem- 
bers exclusively, and full of variety it certainly was! The 
club feels justly proud of its remarkable talent and its 
ability to give so many truly worth while things to its 
audiences, The Southland Singers’ chorus, efficiently con- 
ducted by Leroy Tebbs, sang Mendelssohn’s “Greeting” 
and “The Big Brown Bear,” by Mana-Zucca. It is a well 
trained and well balanced chorus of beautiful voices. 

Enzo Pascarella is a young violin artist who has been in 
this country but a few months and is rapidly gaining the 
attention and praise which he deserves. His execution is 
clear, his shading fine, and he puts much of himself into 
his playing. His group included one of his own composi- 
tions, “Gavotta.” 

Another young artist who is becoming well known to the 
public with her fine coloratura work is Rosemary Pfaff. 
She quite captivated her audience with her singing of “Ah! 
Je veux vivre,” from “La Traviata,” and, as an encore, the 
Habanera from “Carmen” was given with very good dra- 
matic effect. She charms the eye as well as the ear. 

The Southland Singers’ quartet, comprised of Mildred 
Brautigan, Mrs. L. Chamberlain, Helene Eagan and Eliza- 
beth Yeaton, all pupils of Mme. Dambmann, sang “Ken- 
tucky Babe” very effectively A Chopin scherzo was played 
with much spirit and good effect by Jacqueline De Moor. 
Mabel Baker and Marjorie Barnes, both sopranos (also 
pupils of Mme. Dambmann), made first public appear- 
ances and reflected much credit on themselves and _ their 
teacher in the way in which they rendered their solos, Miss 
Baker singing “Ecstasy” and “Song of the Chimes,” and 
Miss Barnes the aria from “La Tosca.” They showed 
promise for a fine future, 

A group of Indian songs were interpreted in costume by 
Augusta Van Atta, also an artist pupil of Mme. Damb- 
mann, Her voice is a rich contralto of wide range, and 
well controlled throughout. Edna Estwald, a pupil of 
Alice Eversman, sang the aria from “Louise” (Charpen- 
tier). She has a clear, strong soprano voice. Mrs, L 
Chamberlain, soprano, sang “Birthday” (Woodman) very 
beautifully. Because of the illness of Aida Armand, who 
was to have given readings, she was called on at the last 
minute to fill in, as well as take part in the quartet, and 
did excellent work. Mabel Besthoff and Jack Wick enter- 
tained delightfully in three short sketches. Miss Besthoff 
is not only a talented singer, but pianist and composer as 
well, the “Moon Song” being one of her own. Jack Wick 
was especially fine in his interpretation of “La Cygne” 
(Saint-Saéns). Margaret A. Faries danced exquisitely, 
interpreting first an “Air de Ballet, 1830,” and then “Lotus 
Flowers ;” both were given in appropriate costume. 

The accompanists for the various numbers were Willard 
Sektberg, Lucille Blabe, Jacqueline De Moor and Beppy 
Schuleen. A large audience was present to enjoy the pro- 
gram, and most of them stayed for the dance which fol- 
lowed. 

The club is to give a grand masque ball and entertainment 
at the Plaza Hotel on February 11, at which prizes will be 
awarded to the best character and most comical masque. 

Garzia SunpAy REcITALS. 

Felian Garzia is giving a series of Sunday evening recitals 
at his studio, 851-852 Carnegie Hall. January 16 he played 
the following brief but interesting program: Sonata in E 
flat, Beethoven; prelude, berceuse, ballade, Chopin; “Clair 
de lune” and “Jardin sous la pluie,” Debussy; “Au bord 
d'un source,” Liszt; etude in waltz form, Saint-Saéns. 
Mr. Garzia is known as one of the leading concert and re- 
cital pianists of New York. He has appeared at Aeolian 
Hall and with various prominent societies as soloist, al- 
ways winning laurels. His specialty of fleet technic, en- 
durance and intellectual interpretation, combined with his 
temperamental equipment, makes him always interesting. 
Many pupils here and in Washington, D. C., keep him con- 
stantly busy. 

MENDELSSOHN Procram at Brick CuurcH. 

The perfectly lovely tone quality, style and gracefulness 
of Edith Chapman Goold’s singing on Dr. Dickinson’s 
Mendelssohn program, Brick Church, January 14, was an 
outstanding feature. “On Wings of Song” and “Night 
Song” were especially enjoyable because of these unusual 
qualities. Frances Goldenthal, violinist, played the andante 
from the concerto, as well as “Song Without Words,” the 
latter on the G string, with good tone and expression. The 
tasteful selection of stops, especially the English horn in 
the nocturne from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
many dainty effects in the overture to the same work, gave 
intense enjoyment to those who heard these pieces played 
by Dr. Dickinson. 

A Saint-Saéns program will be presented January 28 at 
the Friday noon “Hour of Music” at the Brick Church, 
with Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, including “Rhapsody on Breton Carols ;” Algerian 
Melody; fantasia, for harp; “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah;” “Patiently Have | 
Waited” (from the “Christmas Oratorio”); “The Swan,” 
for harp; “The Nightingale and the Rose;” “Evening at 
Sea;” “Marche Héroique.” 

Minnie Huser Presents Procram. 

Pauline Persin, an assistant teacher of Felian Garzia, 
presented her pupil, Minnie Huber, in a piano recital at 
her Carnegie Hall studio on January 8. Her program was 
interesting, and for a twelve year old girl she shows 
marked ability and promise. Her selections ranged from a 
Bach invention to modern numbers by Debussy and Rach- 
maninoff. She played Mozart, Schubert and Chopin pieces. 
In Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso” she proved her sure- 
ness and accuracy. Her playing is well phrased arid clear. 
If she continues at her present rate of progress, a bright 
future may be predicted for her. She repeated the recital 
on Sunday afternoon so that others might hear her who 
could not be accommodated on-Saturday. 

Ziecter Institute RecitAat. 

A very interesting recital of original songs by Mabel 

Wood Hill was given at the institute on January 16. The 
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singers were Edna Robinson, soprano; Gladys Thompson, 
contralto, assisted by Miss Larned, with Mrs. Hill, the 
composer, at the piano. Three groups of songs were sung. 
Of the first group “The Lamp” and “The Piper” were re- 
peated by request. The two soprano songs, “The Gull” and 
“The Fairies,” very charmingly done by Miss Robinson, 
were encored. The last group consisted of “Aesop's 
Wables,” characteristically composed by Mrs. Hill and ren- 
dered by Miss Larned in a very humorous manner. They 
are highly original compositions and full of suggestion 
and spirit. 
Nestorescu Plays Mucu anp WELL, 

Jean Nestorescu, the violinist, whose playing in Aeolian 
Hall, for the National Opera Club, at the Lewisohn resi- 
dence, and elsewhere, was much praised last season, ap- 
peared October 21 in the popular concerts at Bridgeport 
High School, when the Telegram spoke of the “beauty of 
his tone, facility and impeccability of his technic, and 
wizardry of his bow.” He gave a violin recital (Mr. Gag- 
liano at the piano) at the Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y., 
November 4, where he is professor of that instrument, and 
December 2 was heard with the Lyric Male Quartet in 
Jersey City, N. J., where he again won fine success. Vari- 
ous minor engagements and teaching both in the metropolis 
and the Bennett School keep him busy and happy in his 
work, 

CLEMENT BurBank SHAw Gives Opera Excerpts. 

At the Y. M, C. A. auditorium, Twenty-third street and 
Seventh avenue, January 22, “Lohengrin” was presented 
by Clement Burbank Shaw, assisted by the Handel Vocal 
Society. It was a combination of drama, music and scenes, 
with one hundred colored views which interested the large 
audience. This society meets Monday evenings at 113 East 
Thirty-fourth street, voices of both sexes making up the 
chorus. : 

CapoviLiiez’s Fepruary Tour 1n SoutH, 

F, Reed Capouilliez, the baritone, whose recent New York 
recital brought him praises on all sides, and paid well in 
the bargain, is booked for a tour early in February, of 
which the following cities comprise a portion: Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Augusta, Ga.; Camden, S. C.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Asheville, N. C.; Pinehurst, N. C., and Shelby, 
N.C. 

Tue Sun CoMMENTs oN ConNock’s TEACHING. 

“Dr, Charles Austin Connock, late professor of voice 
culture at Cambridge University, England, voice specialist 
and teacher of singing, who was associated with the Royal 
Italian Opera in England for twenty-five years, has made 
a life study of the human voice, and gained most valuable 
experience through his acquaintance with the greatest sing- 
ers in England. It was through the advice of Americans 
abroad that this master teacher of singing was induced to 
come to this country.” 

So says the New York Sun of not long ago about this 
distinguished voice specialist, who is highly recommended 
by all who have had anything to do with him, for he teaches 
singing on purely natural lines. Highest of all in his 
praise are his present pupils, among whom Rosalie Erck is 
very enthusiastic. 

LemtA CANNES SUNDAY MUSICALES. 

Continuing her Sunday evening musicales at Kew Gar- 
dens Inn, Long Island, Leila Cannes presented the follow- 
ing artists, January 16: Lucille Banner, soprano; Maurice 
Milmet, pianist, and Mrs, Banner, accompanist. Frank 
Kaltenborn, violinist, played at the last musicale. 

Ten Patterson Pupits Sino. 

January 22, from 3 to 6 o’clock, Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son gave what she terms “a hearing of pupils.’ There 
were ten in all, the young singers being from various por- 
tions of the United States, most of them living in the Pat- 
terson home, where their personal and artistic interests 
are in safe hands, 

Ware-BispHaM Recta, JANUARY 31. 
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East Fifty-eighth street, Harriet Ware and David Bispham 
will give an American composers’ evening on January 31. 
Harriet Cady gave a recital January 17 and Mrs. William 
Spencer Crosby gave a lecture-recital on “Rheingold” Jan- 
uary 24. 

Mary’ Davis at Princess THEATER. 

Mary Davis, the young mezzo-contralto, will give her 
first New York recital at the Princess Theater, Friday af- 
ternoon, February 4. Her program will contain a group 
of Italian and French songs, as well as an American and 
a British group. Miss Davis will also sing four songs by 
Claude Warford, who will act as her accompanist. 

FICcKINSCHER ACTIVITIES IN VIRGINIA. 


Arthur Fickinscher, dean of the music department, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., reports a very 
successful recital in the Artist Series Course by Helene 
Kanders. This artist is on the eve of sailing for Italy, 
where she has a splendid engagement to sing in opera in 
Rome. The audience was very enthusiastic following her 
singing of four arias and two groups of songs. In these 
songs she was able to show to great advantage her lovely 
pianissimo. Miss Kanders has studied with Professor 
Fickinscher. 

“The Ensemble Recital Series” was resumed January 12, 
when, despite the snow (nearly two feet deep), a large 
audience gathered to hear the following chamber music 
works: Fantasie pieces, op. 88 (Schumann), and trio in D 
minor (Arensky). 


Sterner Institution Students Give Recital 


Seventeen numbers, ali but two vocal, made up the pro 
gram of the January 13 students’ musicale at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
founder and president. Beginning promptly at. 8.30, the 
interesting affair closed an hour and three-quarters later, 
and so interested was everyone that no one left until the 
end. Small wonder, for in the music there was great 
variety, great merit and great satisfaction. While the 
natural gifts vary greatly, there is evident the serious 
effort, striving after ideals, not common among young 
people. This must emanate from the head, Mr. Sterner 
himself, for he produces results through consecutive ap- 
plication of his principles of vocal science. Rae Levine 
showed sweet voice and good enunciation, and should 
continue ambitious study. Sophie Russell has tempera- 
ment, brilliant voice and execution, displaying this in a 
Verdi aria. Carmen Asensio sang Sanderson’s “Spring’s 
Awakening” with real expression and promising voice. 
Malcolm Beck, because of hoarseness, was prevented from 
singing “Earl o’ Moray.” Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic 
soprano, has the facility to sing coloratura music as well, 
as evinced in her splendid rendition of “Tacea la notte” 
from “Il Trovatore.” Elizabeth Pachinger sang Curran’s 
“Dawn” and Brown’s “Night” with lovely tone and win- 
ning appearance. Marguerite Hitch is a very expressive 
singer, emotion coloring Shelley’s “Love’s Sorrow” and 
Hawley’s “Because I Love You.” Helen Williams enun- 
ciates well and sang with excellent taste German’s “Who'll 
Buy My Lavender?” Henry E. Mershon’s powerful bass 
voice made effect in Mozart’s “Notte giorno” and Gil- 
berté’s “An Evening Song”; it sounded unique to hear the 
latter sung from the soprano copy, but an octave lower 
than written, fitting the bass voice well. Gladys Harrison 
played Godard’s “Venetienne” (barcarolle) with beautiful 
touch, and Gladys Berkmeier sang Nutting’s “Sing, Sing” 
with spontaneous feeling. Christine Demarest’s singing is 
both brilliant and tasteful, displaying these qualities in 
“Se Saran Rose” and “Ah, nun giunge” (Bellini). Betty 
Rosalsky sang “Nymphs and Fauns” daintily indeed, and 
Rocco Carcione displayed his usual Italian ardor in Han- 
del’s air, “Ombra mai fu,” better known as the “largo.” 
Emerich Spitzer sings with true expression, evinced in 
Foster’s “Rose in the Bud” and Penn’s “Sunrise and You.” 
George Bilotti, pianist, was guest, and gave great enjoy- 
ment by his playing of a Bach-Busoni prelude, a Spanish 
dance by Granados, and a scholarly gavot of his own. In 
the absence of Helen Wolverton (on tour with Hinkle), 
Mr. Riesberg was at the piano. 

Preceding the affair, a privileged guest, dining with the 
Sterner’s, could not but note the congenial atmosphere, the 
unostentatious musical “family life,” for most of the sing- 
ers named in the foregoing live in the Sterner dormitories. 
Hearty interest in a common object, and the real com- 
radeship conducing to self-improvement, is evidently one 
of the fine assets of the New York School of Music and 
Arts. The salons, once those of a very wealthy New 
Yorker, are sumptuous in their adornment; the environment 
is of utmost refinement, the Mehlin pianos all absolutely 
new and kept in first-class condition, and resident-pupils 
belong to a circle where music comes first. Hence there 
is every reason for ambitious effort, a friendly rivalry 
conducing to this end. It creates the impulse to do well, 
and this may account for the splendid progress of, the 
students, frequently noted by the present writer. 


Mammoth Pageant Given in Chicago 


Reinald Werrenrath made a flying trip to Chicago in 
order to play “leading man” to Jane Cowl’s Scheherezade 
in the mammoth pageant given in the Coliseum for the ben- 
efit of the Lying-In Hospital and Dispensary in Chicago, IIL, 
December 10. The music for the pageant was arranged by 
Mrs. Ernest Freund and Walter Blaufuss; the decorative 
art was designed by Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, while the 
direction was under the personal supervision of Chicago’s 
important society leaders, headed by Mrs. Kellogg Fair- 
bank and William Nitze. The floats, of which there were 
twenty, were comprised in personnel of some of the promi- 
nent members of the Chicago Opera Association, includ- 





ing Riccardo Martin, Cyrena Van Gordon, Edward John-- 


son, and Pavley and Oukrainsky. 
Lipkowska Features Daniel Wolf's Songs 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian soprano, sang a new song 
entitled “Jack-In-The-Box,” at her Carnegie Hall recital 
on December 31, and repeated it on January 11 at her 
Baltimore concert with such success that she has decided 
to feature a group of songs by Daniel Wolf, the composer, 
and Mabel Livingstone Frank, who wrote the words of 
“Jack-In-The-Box” and other songs set to music by Mr. 
Wolf. Mme. Lipkowska will sing these songs on tour, and 
they will also be heard at her next New York recital. 
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Answers to letters received in this 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is r ible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Tue Story or “Louise.” 


«| noticed in the announcements of operas being given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House that “Louise” was produced 
recently. Could you give me some idea of the story, as 
I do not know it. Is it a favorite opera? When was it first 
produced ?” 

The opera “Louise” is a favorite opena in Europe where it has 
often been sung. It was first produced in Paris in 1900 at the 
Opéra-Comique. It was at this time, when called upon to substitute 
= the role at short notice there, that Mary Garden first sprang into 
ame. 

As for the story: Louise, a Montmartre work girl is in love with 
Julien a poet. Louise's parents refuse their consent to the marriage, 
whereupon Louise leayes her home and her work to follow Julien. 
Together they plunge into a gay life on Montmartre. Soon Louise’s 
mother ag aye _and induces her to return to her home, in order 
to nurse her sick father. The last act shows the parents doing 
all in their power to keep Louise at home, having, as they believe, 
snatched her from destruction. At first she is resigned, but after- 
wards revolts, and the curtain falls as sk: rushes out to rejoin 
Julien, her father’s curses ringing in her ears. 

_ One of the critics who reviewed the opera when first produced 
in London says of it: “The vocal parts of ‘Louise’ are often ugly 
and expressionless, but they are framed in an orchestral setting 
of curious alertness and vivacity.” In spite of this adverse 
criticism the opera has continued to be a favorite wherever it has 
been heard. . 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

_ “Can you give me any information about the scholarships 

in New York? When are they usually given out? I see that 

a French Society in Worcester is giving a scholarship to help 

its members, but I mean the ones that are open to all comers. 

Will there. be notices of them in the Musica, Courter? Thank 

you for your kindness in answering my questions.” 

Most of the scholarships are announced in the summer, giving 
the applicants time to put in their applications by the first of 
October, which is about the beginning of the teaching season. 
You must take into consideration that the number who answer 
every notice of a scholarship or prize is enormously in excess of 
the number of positions available. As has been stated previously 
in this department, many of the scholarships are not mentioned 
publicly, as hundreds apply for a solitary prize. In fact this 
department has been requested not to mention the fact of scholar- 
— 80 only those are mentioned that are public property, If you 
will watch the columns of the Musica Courter during the spring 
and summer, undoubtedly you will see quite a number of free 
scholarships announced. . 

Pont-NeEvur. 

“I saw a mention the other day of Pont-neuf in connection 
with some songs. Can you tell me what it means?” 

Pont-neuf is the generic title for popular street songs in Paris 

Women Composers, 

“Can you tell me where I can get a list of American women 
composers? I am interested in American compositions, and 
of course in the composers, but do not know where to find 
what I want. Can you help me out?” 

The writer does not know of any list of American women 
composers, excepting the one published a couple of years ago in 
the Musicat Courier and that list was not absolutely complete, 
as there were only partial lists in quite a number of books, the 
women composers being casually mentioned. A book of women 
composers is published a Chandler-Ebel Music Co., 222 Livingston 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., but not all the leading American women 
composers are mentioned in it. The edition referred to was issued 


in 1912, 
Sicut READING. 


“I am a student and take lessons from one of the well 
known singing teachers in New York. After studying for a 
certain length of time my teacher thought I ought to learn 
to read at sight, but I did not think it was necessary for me 
to take up any more studying than the necessary exercises 
for developing my voice. But the teacher is always talking about 
sight reading. Do you think it of any importance? Do many 
of the great singers know how to read music? Does it take 
long to learn?” 

Sight reading is considered one of the necessary “details” of 
a singer’s education. In a book devoted to the explanation of 
the best things for a singer to know, it says: ‘The serious student 
who desires to attain to any position worth mentioning should be 
an efficient sight reader.” This writer also considers that ‘‘those 
who neglect to acquire this accomplishment will be seriously 
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handicapped in the end.” A leading London critic, of whom it 
is said that he “really criticises,” recently wrote: “The ability 
to read with facility music at sight is so important that any 
endeavor to make its acquirement more sure is to be welcomed. 

has been said that one of the greatest signs of musical genius 
is exceptional quickness in sightreading.” 

There have been successful singers who could not read a note 
of music, and whose musical intelligence was of such a character 
that every note of a song or operatic aria had to be drummed in to 
them by a teacher—a long tedious task. In fact there was one 
singer, several years ago, whose voice was fine, who sang in a way 
that pleased the public, but whose limited repertory prevented her 
appearing in opera or in really serious musical events. Every 
note was taught her as if she was a parrot, over and over again, 
played by one finger on the piano, until at last the sound penetrated 
the undeveloped understanding. 

A singer cannot know too much about the art of singing; all 


the ramifications should be studied and understood; the more a 
musician knows, the better and greater his art. There are singers 
of musical matters. Your 


who seem to boast of their ignorance 
teacher is perfectly right in wishing you to study sight-reading, 
and in fact there are many teachers who would not continue to 
teach you unless you fulfilled all the requirements of their lessons. 


“Nancy Lee.” 


“We bought a talking machine for a little boy’s Christmas 
present and he is quite delighted with it, and plays it con- 
stantly. Naturally, as he is not very old, about seven, his 
taste is not very critical. However he knows what he likes 
and when living in England he admired the song of ‘Nancy Lee.’ 
The people of whom we purchased the instrument do not keep 
that particular song, and although we have asked for it of 
nearly all the many record makers have not yet found it. Can 
you tell me if it can be bought in New York.” 

Yes, there is an Edison record of this number. Inquire, however, 
if your type of instrument plays Edison records. 
Gui1oMar Novags, 

“Would it be possible for you to inform me of the date of 
Guiomar Novaes birthday? I think that it was in February but 
am uncertain of that and of the day. Trusting to hear from 


you at your earliest convenience.” 
Guiomar Novaes was born at Sao Joao da Boa Vista, Brazil, 


February 28, 1893. 


TEACHERS, 

“Can the Musicat Courier give the names of Claudia 
Muzio’s teacher and of May Peterson's and Rosa Ponseile’s?”’ 
Claudia Muzio’s teacher was Mme. Casaloni, Turin, Italy; 

May Peterson studied with Jean de Reszké in Paris, while Rosa 
Ponselle received her musical training in New York from William 
Thorner 
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PROGRAMS GOOD AND BAD 


(Continued from page 10.) 
aspiring virtuoso selects to demonstrate his skill. If such 
a program is a portrait of the performer's artistic ambi- 
tions—and why should we not accept it as such?—he needs 
but two attributes to succeed: finger dexterity and quick 
emotionalism. There will be plenty of applause, and prob- 
ably enougli encores to satisfy even Mme. W. herself. 


PLENTY oF VIOLINISTS. 


If, on the other hand, he has a more sincere attitude 
toward his art, he will be ashamed of this kind of a pro- 
gram as he will be disgusted with the kind of an audience it 
appeals to. And the fact that well known and successful 
colleagues have shoWn a pernicious example in program 
making will not satisfy him that it is right. Let us again 
consider the so-called “poverty” of violin literature! Of 
course, everything is relative. Thus, violin literature, if 
compared to piano literature, certainly presents disappoint- 
ing limitations, But it is, nevertheless, immeasurably richer 
than would be dreamed of by any one judging its quality 
and quantity by the programs generally presented. 

There exists a wealth of sonatas in the classic, romantic 
and modern periods. Why are these works, the most 
beautiful examples of violin literature, so conspicuous by 
their absence on recital programs? Is it that the public 
does not wish to listen to them, or the violinist does not 
wish to play them? Some people contend that it is the 
public. But admitting for the moment that this be so, we 
must remember that sonatas rarely appear on the violinists’ 
programs. How then can the public, the general public, 
know them? And not knowing them, how can we expect 
the public to want to hear them? Turning now to the other 
hypothesis, viz, the reluctance of artists and managers to 
program these great works, the following causes might be 
submitted: First, a belief in the theory that a so called 
“high brow” program will have a detrimental effect on the 
box office; second, a course of training which has not laid 
sufficient stress on the importance of these works; third, a 
shortsighted sense of egotism on the part of the solo vio- 
linist who fears that, by including a piece of chamber music 
on his program, he may find his accompanist usurps an 
undue amount of attention; fourth, incompetency of his 
accompanist; fifth, sheer laziness. 

There may still be further causes than the ones above 
enumerated. It is to be hoped, if indeed they do exist, that 
they will be less unworthy ones than those I have pointed 
out. Considering them in their numerical order and re- 
ferring to number one, I claim that there is no real founda- 
tion for such a theory, It is nothing more than the result 
of indifference on the part of managers and artists alike 
who have not taken the pains to discover the contrary— 
whose assumption is based on unconvincing experiences. By 
unconvincing experiences I mean that it is no fair test to 
perform such works and expect brilliant results unless the 
performer is willing to give at least the same amount of 
attention to the intellectual and musical side of their 
presentation that he has given to pyrotechnical disportings. 
But this is just what he fails to do, When an occasional 
chance finds a Beethoven sonata on a program, along with 
Vieuxtemps and Paganini, what happens? He works tooth 
and nail at his octaves, harmonics, glissandi, etc., while 
poor old Beethoven is left to take care of himself with a 
lick and a promise, because he happens to flow fairly 
smoothly on the surface. Technical storms do not stare 
him too obviously in the face. So he lets it flow along and 
it continues to be what it was at its first reading—a sur- 
face performance. I would not quarrel with any audience 
which found the result of such preparation dull. 


Are TEACHERS TO BLAME? 

Turning to cause number two, we come to a very vital 
issue indeed, but one beyond the purpose of our present 
consideration. Undoubtedly, there are many teachers who 
fail to stimulate sufficiently their pupils to the study of the 
more intellectual and musical, as-well as the technical, de- 
velopment of the art. But I am inclined to think that in 
most cases it is because the fundamental impulse is lacking 
in the student himself. 

Cause number three seems to be ridiculous on the face of 
of it, but its existence is too well established, unfortunately 
not to be acknowledged. The equally prominent part 
played by the accompanist in the performance of sonatas 
is a source of alarm to the vainglorious ego of the vir- 
tuoso. He fears to find the concentrated rays of the spot- 
light shifted, even for a moment. He does not stop to 
consider that “the greatest artist is he who is at his best 
in the interpretation of great works ;” that sharing the pub- 
lic attention with his partner, also incidentally with the 
composer, he’ is in reality commanding a far greater re- 
spect and position in his calling than he ever could do as a 
mere fiddler. In fact, it never seems to occur to him that 
a real artist's purpose should be a dedication of himself 
(and without thought of himself) to the performance of 
music; not a display of himself by the means of the music. 

There is something to be said for cause number four, 
namely, the possible incompetency of the accompanist. It 
should always be remembered that no violinist can be ex- 
pected to present a program properly without the assistance 
of a good musician as his accompanist. Even the perform- 
ance of the simplest pieces suffer materially if he is not 
thus equipped. There are today a good, and ever increas- 
ing, number of fine young musicians who are devoting 
themselves to the distinguished, if inconspicuous, art of 
accompanying. Their development can be greatly stimu- 
lated by solo violinists, This can be done by urging them 
to study carefully all the great sonatas and encouraging 
their efforts by programming them. : 

Cause number five—laziness—scarcely needs or merits 
attention. It is bound to be its own boomerang and may be 
left to take care of itself. If Mr. Y. thinks it is not worth 
while to present a decent program for his concert in ABC 
because, as he expresses it, “It’s good enough for the coun- 
try bumpkins; who ever heard of ABC anyway ? he may 
awake one day to find that the skeptical voice of our music 
lover, the wag, has become a force in public opinion ; that 
it is no longer a crank, a highbrow speaking, but a refer- 
endum of collective music lovers. And that referendum 
will manifest itself to him in the Ag —— can under- 

: it will forget to engage him a_ following season. 
aoc may be Boi ABC may be crude, but ABC is think- 
ing none the less. The music loving wag who was unique 
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yesterday is today a small minority. Tomorrow he may 
be a majority and able to control direct public opinion. 
And it will be then that ABC will draw up a balance sheet, 
remembering those who contributed to her musical de- 
velopment by playing music, and those who insulted her 
aspirations by presenting trash. 
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Brahms’ Second Symphony, P!1 
2 aed 


ayed by La Scala Orchestra, 





T ini, € 
Evening Mail 

Mr. Toscanini played the 
Brahms second symphony, spread- 
ing out the fresh lyric beauty 
until it became a cloth of gold. 
We have not heard the dainty 
grace of the allegretto so allur- 
ingly displayed. He subdued 
the presto part of the third move- 
ment; it was all light and as 
fragrant as dew on April grass. 


as rich as they might be. 


tor, January 11 


Telegram 
Brahms’ beautiful second sym- 
phony opened the program. Per- 
haps the orchestra itself is at 
tault, wut the truth is that this 
noble and luminous work was 
not played as brilliantly by La 
Scala’s Wawre as by local or- 
chestras. e brasses were dis- 
appointing and the strings not 
In fact, 
the orchestra does not compare 
favorably with our own Metro- 
politan Orchestra, which Maestro 
Toscanini has so often conducted 

w.th masterly effects, 


Frieda Klink, Contralto, January 11 


Evening Mail 
She is essentially a 
singer and was w.se to 
her program accordingly. 


lyric 
choose 


é World 
At times it (her voice) is a 
bit heavy and closed. 


Mahler’s Symphony in D Major, Played by National 
Symphony Orchestra, January 13 


Herald 
To be sure it is not so great 
a bore as some of his later and 
more ponderous efforts. 


Tribune 
Whether it is conducted au- 
tomatically or by a man of gen- 
ius, the symphony remains for 
the most part, a bore. 


Rosa Ponselle in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” January 14 


Herald 

In the Mascagni opera Rosa 
Ponselle sang Santuzza for the 
first time here. Her essay at 
the part was one of the most 
praiseworthy achievements of her 
still brief operatic career, There 
was a truer dramatic ring in 
her tones than there has been 
in any of the older operas. 


Telegram 

Rosa Ponselle, the most prom 
ising new dramatic soprano that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has discovered in a long time, 
interpreted a new role last night, 
that of Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and added her first 
conventional Italian operatic 
part to her repertory. She sang 
it unusually well. Her voice is 
very well suited to the part, and 
she acted it better than most of 
the things she has done here. 
Miss Ponselle’s greatest success 
in the past has been in new pro- 
ductions. She broke into opera 
without the usual operatic ex- 
perience in other companies, and 
at the time of her debut was 
not familiar with the regular 
repertory. But she sang San- 
tuzza with real distinction. 


F American 

For Rosa Ponselle, who took 
the part of Santuzza, with Flora 
Perini as Lola, Thomas Chal- 
mers as Alfio and Marie Matt- 
feld as Mother Lucia, it was 
unfortunate, in a way, to have 
an artist so accomplished as her 
side-partner, for the crudity of 
her embodiment became all the 
more noticeable by contrast. 


Birgit Engell, Soprano, January 14 


Times 

Her voice has excellent quali- 
ties, beauty of tone and culti- 
vation; it is used with skill and 
taste and is an instrument well 
under her command in the in 
terpretation of a wide variety 
of styles. Miss Engell showed 
in her singing that she is a real 
interpreter of feeling, taste and 
artistic insight. Her singing of 
the recitative and air from Han- 
del’s “Hercules,” “My Father, 
Ah, Methinks 1 See,”” was the 
accomplishment of a_ difficult 
task with success. The long 
and sustained phrases were sung 
with equable tone and excellent 
declamation, The air, “As When 
the Dove,” from Handel's “Acis 
and Galatea,” called for a lighter 
and more rapid style, in which 
she also succeeded. 


, Herald 
_Miss Engell did not sing tech- 
nically as well yesterday as she 
did in November. She lost the 
pitch more frequently and her 
tones seemed to be produced at 
times with difficulty. 


The Friends of Music, January 16—Busoni’s Concertino 


Times 
It may be feared that this 
concertino which was exc:llently 
played by Mr. Chiaffarelli, first 
clarinetist of the orchestra, will 
not go far toward convincing 
the world. 


Tribune 

As for originality there was 
less of it in the piece (Grotesco) 
than in the concertino for clari- 
net and orchestra (the other 
novelty) by Busoni, which was 
poorly played, indeed, by Mr, 
Chiafarelli and the band, but 
which would probably have made 
no deeper impression had it been 
better done, 


Mitnitzky, Violinist, January 17 


Herald 
He had an opportunity in the 
familiar Vitali chaconne to show 
the accuracy of his intonation, 
which did not fail in the diffi- 
cult double stopping. 
Telegram 
Good intonation, accurate 
double stopping and good bow- 


Times 
He played largely, but not 
wholly, in tune, his double stop- 
ping was sometimes eapeemlly 
at fault. 


American 
Mr. Mitnitzky was prone to 
indulge in mawkishly expansive 


ing marked his playing. portamenti, and often his in- 


tonation left something to be de- 


ired. 
Poldowski’s Recital, January 18 


Times 
Yet there is a strong indi- 

viduality that runs through it a 
(the music) and there is no 
sense of imitation. There is an 
unusual power of expression, of 
the interpretation of the spirit 
of the verses, of the establish- 
ment of a mood. 


_ American 

As enjoyable at any rate as 
concert may be that is de- 
voted exclusively to the works 
of a composer who expresses 
herself glibly in the idiom of 
others and has little of her own 
to offer. 


Program of Oratorio Society’s Festival 


The Oratorio Society of New York has opened the sub- 
scription books for the festival of music to be given during 
the week of March 29 at the Manhattan Opera House. 
This year’s schedule comprises six performances under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. It includes Pierne’s 
“Children’s Crusade,” Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” a Bach-Wagner program, 
Verdi’s Requiem and the first presentation in New York 
of Margaret Anglin in a dramatic performance of the 
“Iphigenia in ‘Aulis” of Euripides, with incidental music 
by Mr. Damrosch. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN AMER- 
ICAN COMPOSERS 


s —— 


Florence Newell Barbour 


The Golden Fish..Mme. Edmunds-Hemin ay, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
yo mn =e” er Dae Igin Andersen, Newell, Ia. 
Awake, It Is the Day.....,.... Walter Mnsicoher, Waltham, Mass. 


Floy Little Bartlett 
Miss Mariar..... Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
ee Fae et Pees eae Agnes Preston Storck, Buffalo 
Sweet Little Woman of Mine Edna Luse, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Sing Songs of Gladness........... Edna Luse, East Aurora, N. Y. 





Marion Bauer 


Di EME LMR 6 nctdneaw aces May Dearborn Schwab, Portland, Ore. 
WROTE Comic cctdearcaekavestcaseces Rudolph Reuter, Boston 


Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 


Ah, Lowe, Dat & DRGs idee cis ctseisrs John Charles Thomas, Boston 
Ah, Love, But a Day...Helen Weaver Williams, Pleasantville, N. J. 
The Year’s at the Spring....... Maude Estelle White, San Francisco 


Gena Branscombe 


At the Postern Gate....Earle Tuckermany North Tonowanda, N. Y. 
rs Sy me PORTERS TUR TTT Ernest Davis, Chicago 
Three Mystic.Ships........... ....Olive Nevin ew York 
just Before the Lights Are Lit -May Peterson, Fresno, Cal. 







ust Before the Lights Are Lit............. Louise Case, New York 
Send My Heart Up to Thee......... Vernon Archibald, New York 
A Lute of Jade (Song ee) Spe en Florence Paddock, Detroit 
Laughter Wears a Lilied Gown (Duet), 
Olive Nevin and Rosa Hamilton, New York 
A Carnival Fantasy (Violin and Piano), 
George Porter Smith, Syracuse 


Emil Bronté 


Stars Brightly Shining......Mrs. Hester MacLeod, Waltham, Mass. 
G. W. Chadwick 
OT eA era Maps Florénce Nelson, Keyser, W. Va. 
He Loves Me...................Mme, deCisneros, Taunton, Mass. 
I. x00 ch iclnd aes consis Chaeen Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 
The Danza..... Re sibeh is tbh. Ob cae wa.eee Marion Woodley, Los Angeles 
Oh, Let Night Speak........ Frederica Gerhardt Downing, Chicago 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Life and Death..................Marguerite D’Alvarez, New York 
ee Re err er Pere Ethel Mackay, New York 
Ralph Cox 
ek PUNE. os cctv ccake Las bcadeake vice Theo Karle, Los Angeles 
UO cc wGbacean Onk koaschaaep aces Freda Nordell, Brooklyn 
CN sc atineGled cdtaa te ldecarcteskuteeye Sheffield Child, Spokane 
Love Planted @ Rose... 00. ..ccvcccsness Isabel Andres, Waterloo, Ia. 
COE 100 SNES ak, os 0s ced or nen Ck WA.e « Isabel Andres, Waterloo, Ia. 
ie ML. soi brides ed ape e eh Constance Balfour, Los Angeles 
To a Hilltop...........e.seeceeeeeseees ¢e Manly Brien, New York 
Te Gh MEN 6-4'0.55 0-00 4 608-0 b ode ¥N wb ce at Ruth Doscher, Brooklyn 
To a ERD 4s he e882 60000 44 Ste dads Beta Tatsumi, Séattle 
pe” a Pee PC Katherine Timpson,-New York 


Arthur Foote 


Oy OF PE enc See rey he Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 
An Irish Folk Song............++0+- Mabel Riegeiman, Sacramento 


J. Lamont Galbraith 
Come from the Far Away, 


Helen Weaver Williams, Pleasantville, N. J. 
Come from the Far Away.......... Mrs. Lloyd D. Witter, Chicago 


Alma Goatley 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Pe Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 


Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes, 
Helen Weaver Williams, Pleasantville, N. J. 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Giles Scroggins (Old English Melody), Robert E. Ulmer, Muncie, Ind. 
LYRICS FROM THE PSALTER 


Potten te. LOG. wcevencesicvascige dete Charles E. Lutton, Chicago 
i 8 RR Aree eee Rollin Pease, Evanston, Il. 
a | RA RR, OE re ee Ruth Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


Margaret Hoberg 


Irish Weather............ Mme. Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind. 
The Chant of the Stars..............) ary E. Miller, Atlantic City 
The Chant of the Stars............. Robert E. Ulmer, Muncie, Ind. 


Francis Hopkinson 


(From “COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS,” edited and augmented by 
HAROLD’ VENCENT MILLIGAN.) 

(From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER,” edited and aug- 
mented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN.) 


Gee We Be Rin ss kine ses 450m ockeay at Ernest Davis, Chicago 
GE GEO DE Als eee ves couguecccsebvees Olive Nevin, New York 
My Days Have Been so Wondrous Free..... Olive Nevin, New York 


My Days Have Been so Wondrous Free, 
Ethelynde Smith, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Bruno Huhn 





Tnvictus...ccccvetecscisccccescccesteneebe Stuart Barker, Chicago 
ee ECE Cae Pew ere pr Elden Gepharte, Wichita, Kan. 
Invictus. (1. -eecvececererrseceeeeereeees Seijiro Tatsumi, Seattle 
Sf iy A. Walter Kramer 
Eklog (Violin and Piano)................- Albert Spalding, Boston 
Kklog (Violin and Piano)..................Mayo Wadler, London 
Edward MacDowell 
Thy Beaming Byes... cceciesseseenes Frederick Gunster, Hays, Kan. 
Thy ~Beaming Eyes..............-5. Frances White, Yakima, Wash. 
Thy Beaming Eyes............. Emily N. Hatch, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Merry Maiden i al Dan hiee oie 40 Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 
The Swan Bent w (From “Four Songs,” Op. 56), 


Lucy Gates, Little Rock, Ark. 

NT RECT LEV TE Ce ETO TT EE Zelina de Maclot, New York 
To a Wild Rose (From “Six Selected Songs”), 

Zelina de Maclot, Youngstown, Ohio 


Te Spas ee oe pebeveebtodevdsscreserevess Lora Lamport, Boston 

A Maid Sings Light............ Ethelynde Smith, Baton Rouge, La. 

A Maid Sings Light................ Elsa Alves Hunter, New York 

cS. fk RS CR ee ee Tilly Koenen, Elgin, Ill. 

As the Gloaming Shadows Creep....... John V. Marino, New York 
Harold Vincent Milligan 

An Tavita: ceive sevcvsretevvecs Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 


Francisco Di Nogero 
See 20 A i a's bn ctenes 54 0h be Eva Gordon, Chicago 


Se EOE, 20 OE TNE Viiv ceed ee bctstccsens Mary Jordan, Omaha 
My Love Is a Muleteer .. Helen Stanley, Dallas, Tex. 


Anna Priscilla Risher 
Ae te CR Genta iicids 6a eTiteicias cscs Jane English, Detroit 


Claude Warford 


The Approach of Night............. Olive Nevin, Worcester, Mass. 

The Approach of Night.................. Florence Otis, New York 

Down the Lane (Trio for Women’s Voices)..Rankin Trio, New York 
(Advertisement) 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio,—(See letter on another page.) 

Kansas City, Mo., December 20, 1920.—It was an ex- 
cellent performance of “The Messiah” which was given 
on December 10 by the Independence Avenue M, E, Church 
choir under the direction of Allen Hinckley. Mr. Hinckley 
enjoyed wide success as a singer before coming to head the 
vocal department of the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, and the performance was a credit to his interpreta- 
tive powers. The regular chorus was augmented by the 
chorus choir of the St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, The 
soloists were Mrs. George Cpwden, soprano; Mrs. Allen 
Hinckley, contralto; Charles Aiken, tenor, and Arthur 
Howson, bass. Helen Sailors was the excellent organist. 

The following week, on December 16, at St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, the same chorus and soloists again gave 
a performance of note. The only change in the program 
was that Bertha Hornaday was the organist. 


Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Missoula, Mont., December 21, 1920.—The new Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra, under Conductor Weisberg, 
of the School of Music faculty, made its initial public bow 
on the evening of December 17 to a full house at the Lib- 
erty Theater in a program that called. forth spontaneous 
applause, indicating the favor with which the numbers were 
received. The orchestra made an attractive appearance, 
one noticeable feature being the number of young players 
among the fifty or more members of the organization, and 
for these the practice and training that the orchestra is 
furnishing them is invaluable. While the program could 
certainly not be called a heavy one, it was attractive enough 
and was presented commendably. During the intermission 
Conductor Weisberg gave a short talk in which he outlined 
the plans and purposes of the orchestra, giving the credit 
for any success with which the organization has met to the 
members and not unduly to their conductor.. To give the 
program a holiday meaning several arias from “The Mes- 
siah” were sung by. Mrs. Homer Parsons, contralto, and 
Lelia Paxson, soprano, accompanied by the orchestra. 

Mrs, T. A. Price, vocal instructor, gave the first.of a 
series of recitals by her pupils at her studio on South Sixth 
street, December 7. Mabel Terry was presented in a cycle 
of songs by Clough-Leighter and a number, “Sing, Smile, 
Sleep,” by Gounod. The program was varied by a piano 
solo by Joe Dunham. 

The piano pupils of Clara A. Wolter presented a program 
in the Parish House, corner of Gerald and South Sixth, 
on December 14, to a large audience. The players showed 
good technical training and were heartily applauded. Those 
taking part were Howard Hubert, Edna Hodson, Beatrice 
Rothenberg, Margaret and Gladys Price, Raymond Sturm, 
Robert Schlick, Ada Thibadeau, Margaret Jones, Ruth 
Kreilong and Joseph Dunham. 

The Parents’-Teachers’ Association of the Roosevelt 
School listened to an excellently prepared musical program 
on December 17. Aside from the boys’ and girls’ choruses 
there were solos and piano numbers and a play adapted 
from Pumphrey’s “Stories of the Pilgrims.” The program 
was an unusual one and all who heard it were loud in their 
statements of appreciation. 


New Britain, Conn., December 27, 1920.—The Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra, of Hartford, Conn., came to 
New Britain recently under the auspices of the New Britain 
Choral Society and made a very favorable impression upon 
the large audience. The orchestra was assisted by Mary 
Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan, who sang the tuneful 
aria “Un bel di” from “Madame Butterfly,” accompanied 
by the orchestra, and also sang a group of songs by Fay 
Foster, Mana-Zucca and others. E. F. Laubin was a mas- 
terly accompanist. The orchestra played the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture, Dvorak’s “New World” sym- 
phony (the last two movements), the andante cantabile by 
Tschaikowsky, the introduction to act three from Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” and as a final number rendered the “Carmen” 
suite. R. H. Prutting, the director, did admirable work and 
deserves all the credit due for the splendid showing of this 
band of earnest musicians. 


Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Santa Monica, Cal.—(See ‘Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Winnipeg, Canada, December 31, 1920.—-The Winni- 
peg Oratorio Society, with 180 voices, sang “The Messiah” 
on December 29, with Kathleen Hart Bibb, Minneapolis 
soprano, and Mrs. Burton Kurth, T. E. Kent and T, R. 
Griffiths in the contralto, tenor and baritone roles, respect- 
ively. The rendering was worthy of the fine traditions of 
the society, the bass and soprano sections being particularly 
good 

Wolfville, N. S., December 10, 1920.—Among the 
recitals which have been given this season at the Acadia 
Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts was one by Frank 
Marsh, Jr., pianist; Pauline Tourjee Nelson, violinist; E. 
Marie Underhill, soprano; Florence A. Holt, reader, and 
Ruth E. Van der Pyl, accompanist. Among the pupils who 
have been heard of late are Muriel Cox, Ruth Manning, 
Mabel Pollard, Faye Haines, Ruth Pollard, Emma McKin- 
non, Grace Nutter, Jean Creighton, Barbara MacNeill, 
Eileen Wilson, Verne Thompson, Hortense Griffin, Mona 
Parsons, Olive Purdy, Helen Ingram, Lucille Gabriel, Mary 
Eagles, V. Frances Coy, Eleanor Mitchell, Marguerite 
White, Marion Bancroft, Hilda Kinsman, Bernice Sproule, 
Helena D. Sommerville, Dorothy Giffen and Orinda Annis. 
An interesting feature of these programs has been the 
designation of the player’s home on the program. A glance 
through two of the programs brings to notice representa- 
tives from Wolfville, Grand Pre, North Sydney, Annapolis 
Royal, Centerville, Springfield, Goldboro, Hebron, Bridge- 
town, Freeport, Springhill, Oxford, all in Nova Scotia; 
Fredericton Junction, Fredericton, Upper Gagetown and 
Hatfield’s point, New Brunswick; Taunton, Mass., and far 
away Yokohama, Japan. 

















“Yes, It's a Steinway’ 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyourhome 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Stat eon at the Door 
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Musical Tectia Picture 
Comedy ‘Houses 
Mis, Fiske yee Grorce Artiss Return to Broapway. the star. This is the event of the next few weeks and will 


On Monday evening of last week Mrs. Fiske came to the 


Henry Miller Theater in her newest comedy, “Wake Up, 
Jonathan,” by Hatcher Hughes and Elmer L, Rice. There 
is no one before the American public today who attracts 
the theatergoer more than this charming comedienne. A 


an event and her newest offering seems to 
long list of successes 

LaRue and Hale Hamilton 
Reed and Hale Hamil- 


Fiske premier is 
be worthy of her 

John Golden presented Grace 
in a comedy, “Dear Me,” by Luther 
ton at the Republic Theater on the same evening. This is 
the first time that Miss LaRue has essayed a straight 
comedy role on Broadway, and indications are that she has 
found a very versatile part in which to display her talents. 


The author has given her several opportunities to sing and 
this is fortunate, for her audiences expect to hear her voice. 
For several years she has enjoyed a tremendous following 


with vaudeville, musical comedy and concert audiences, go 
Grace LaRue without at least one song is not to be thought 
of There are four charming numbers, one of which, 
“Dear Me,” undoubtedly will become very popular. The 
comedy has started off well, being cordially received by the 
It has been playing throughout the country for 
and will probably have the same 


reviewers 
nearly a year 
record het 


with success, 


On the following Tuesday evening Winthrop Ames pre- 
sented George Arliss in “The Green Goddess” at the Booth 
Theater, a play of adventure by William Archer, the Brit- 
ish criti Of the three new offerings, this possibly has 


more novelty than the other two. The lavish costuming and 


effective scenery add much to this very favorable impres- 
sion. The production will undoubtedly be a huge success. 
Mr. Archer for years has been a leading dramatic critic in 
London, perhaps being best known in this country by his 


translation of all the Ibsen plays 
Patt1 Harroip or “Irene,” 

When little Patti Harrold, daughter of Orville Harrold 
of the Metropolitan Opera and much loved god-daughter of 
Adelina Watti, obtained her chance as a chorus member 
with “lrene’ some months ago probably her lineage and 
other famous connections had much to do with it 

At that, her voice had already set her apart from other 
high school girls in the Harrold home town of Muncie, 
Indiana, and in New York, three years ago, a_ noted 
finishing school approved the judgment of Muncie as did 


Professor Frederick Haywood who taught Papa Harrold 


and to whom he sent his daughter 

But none of this instruction quite accounted for the 
immediate sensation the twenty year old girl made when 
she was hurried into the prima donna role of “Irene” made 
vacant by the illness of Adele Rowland who had been 
playing it. She not only sang delightfully the flowery, 
lilting music of this musical comedy, which has become 
recognized as the most popular of its time, and even of 
all time on the American stage according to statistics of 
long runs, but she also played the character with intelli- 
gence and charm. In her hands the little shop girl heroine 
of “Irene” grows with great effectiveness out of a drab 


uneventfulness of poverty into alertness of mind and beauty 


of soul and body under the influence of the clothes and 
happier surroundings she longed for 
Apparently Miss Harrold will never aspire to grand 


opera fields despite the possibilities of the quality and 





“PATTI” HARROLD, 


Daughter of Orville Harrold, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is the present prima donna of “Irene” at the 
Vanderbilt Theater. (Edward Thayer Monroe photo.) 


strength of her coloratura soprano, for she is in a fair way 
to become known as a dramatic actress and, when such a 
talent is found combined with so excellent a sense of 
comedy and such a voice,’the combination is in great 
musical comedy demand 
Lionet BArryMorE AS “MACBETH.” 

Arthur Hopkins has definitely announced February 17 

for his production of “Macbeth” with Lionel Barrymore as 


be the topic of discussion for the rest of the season. The 
beautiful new Apollo Theater will house this attraction. If 
William Faversham finds it necessary to continue his 
Broadway run of “The Prince and the Pauper” now playing 
there, another theater will be found for him. Julia Arthur 
will be Lady Macbeth. Robert Edmond Jones has designed 
some new and original scenes and Robert R. Bennett is 
arranging a new musical setting. What a combination! 
Shakespeare, Barrymore and Hopkins ! 
“Tue Retation or Musfc nits 
EMOTIONS,” 
From New York to Paris in less than sixty seconds—or 
seems when one steps from 44th street into the 
Selasco Theater during a dress rehearsal of “Deburau.” 
A strain of the Violetta music from “La Traviata,” the dim 
glow of an oil lamp in the foyer of an old French theater, 
Marie Duplessis, and it seems really the Paris of 1839. 


EFFECTS ON THE 


so it 





DAVID BEI 
producer, whose latest offering, “Deburau,” 
the great plays of the season, 


JASCO, 


The is one of 


With what Henry James describes as the emotion of 
recognition, we first saw Mr. Belasco. “The music,” he 
was saying, “must recognize the soul of this moment.” It 
must be played softly and spiritually.” And, later that 
day, there was the privilege of sitting with Mr. Balasco 
while he directed the rehearsal. 

“The relation of music in its effect on the emotions,” 
he said, “always makes me think of a story that Edward 
Markham, the poet, once told me. He saw a little boy 
with a stone in his hand watching a bird singing away 
on the top of a telegraph pole as though its little throat 
would burst. The boy stood and listened. The poet finally 
asked the child why he didn’t throw the stone. ‘I couldn't, 
because it sings so,’ was the reply. And that,” said Mr. 
Belasco, “is the psychological effect that music has on every 
one in a way, It has great power in changing moods. 

“IT have watched the actors and actresses in this company 
come under the spell of it and felt their acting grow better 
because of it. Good music is surging with creative power, 
and every real artist reacts to it. In this play, ‘Deburau,’ 
I am continually resorting to music, to emotionalize the 
big moments that come into the lives of some of the 
characters. In the old days, music and lights were more or 
less crudely used, but even then they had their power for 
their possibilities are endless. 

“The first scene of the first act of ‘Deburau’ is the 
outside of the theater with a brass band playing and a 
barker announcing the program exactly as it was done in 
those days. What an effect that had and what a holiday 
spirit it created! Armies use music, as well as churches. 

“Everyone, I suppose, has had moments in their lives 
so beautiful that only music can express what they felt. 
I am always grate ful when I can legitimately use it in a 
play and somehow it seems very fitting for this particular 
play which tells the life story of Jean-Gaspard Deburau, 
who lived in a period when so many of the great musicians 
and poets were young, Chopin, Hugo, de Musset, all of 
whom appear in the production.” 

“Tue Breccar’s Orera” to CLose. 

failed to interest music lovers and thea- 
tergoers in general, so is doomed to languish—in fact, it 
closes Saturday night. This is exceedingly disappointing to 
those of us who did hear the performance and experienced 
an evening of rare entertainment. It would seem that its 
historical interest alone could have filled the tiny Greenwich 
Village Theater. The manner of presentation of Mr. Play- 
fair's English company brought here by Arthur Hopkins 
was artistic in every detail. A more delightful aggregation 
of singers is not to be found in any current musical 
comedy. It is too bad, but it simply did not “go.” 

“Pacans” Lastep A Bare Two WEEKs. 

This was not surprising, for the play was poor. New 
York is hardly the place to voice theories that insult one’s 
intelligence or for a writer to make his players’ seem 


This old classic 
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AMUSEMENTS 


PARK THEATRE 
FRANCIS WILSON «vo DEWOLF HOPPER 


IN A NEW AND WONDROUS 
ERM INIE 


ITH 
IRENE WILLIAMS wAnnen PROCTOR 
MADGE LESSING MOND WHITESIDE 
ALEXANDER CLARKE ROBERT oaean 
ALICE HANLON ADRIAN MORGA 
AND THE FINEST SINGING ‘SneuIenLS. HEARD 
IN LIGHT OPERA IN AMERICA IN A DECADE 


HENRY MILLER’S *#© 0.55021 i" ** 


Matinees, Thursday and Sa’ 


MRS. FISKE ~ 


“WAKE UP, JONATHAN!” 


A New Comedy by Hatcher Hughes & Elmer E. Rice 
Staged by HARRISON GREY FISKE 












































SAM H. HARRIS 
presents 





Eves. 8:20. 


LONGACRE Mate Wad, & Sat 


SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


GRANT MITCHELL 
may «6! THE CHAMPION” 
“The Funniest Play in Town.”—The Tribune. 

C E N T R A Se Teetanees Sed (Popular) and Sat. 2:30 


F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The London and Paris Sensation 


DELYSIA 


“Has taken New York by storm.” 
THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Stree 


ASTO Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 


HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 





THEATER 47th & B'w'y, Eves, 8:30 


in the Musical Show 


“AFGAR” 


Telegram. 




















I I BERT THEATRE W. 424 Street 
——Henry W. Savage offers 
M | sé | in a Musical Comedy Hit 
Z BILLY” 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
At the 
New TIMES SQ. THEATRE west ano sr. 
NIGHTS AT 8:30 
F R A Zz E. 42nd West of B'way 
Bryant 
MARGARE T pyes. at on ie 
Now Playing in Her 6 
Greatest Success THE 
absurd, not to say ridiculous. Here is a sample or two of 
its inconsistencies. In the second act the leading lady, who 
the Metropolitan that night. But another character calmly 
asks her to phone the theater and say that she is ill and 
sick friend. Just like that! Fancy any one of the principal 
singers at the Metropolitan calmly phoning at 5 p. m. to 
a little later when she and her lover are “reminiscing” (by 
this time she has fully decided not to sing), he reminds 
rise. The prima donna replies that she always arises before 
day to do her trills with the birds. This was too much. We 
S. L. Rormarer Evectep CHAIRMAN. 

The Motion Picture Committee for the relief of the chil- 
afel chairman for the Greater New York district. It is 
fitting and appropriate that the manager of the world’s 
ties of the motion picture industry in keeping its pledge of 
$2,500,000 as its contribution to the drive. 

Charles Dillingham’s wondrous pageant of merriment 
and splendor, “Good Times,” at the New York Hippodrome 


Evenings at 8.20. Matinees Wed. & Sat 
“|; ADY 
Capacity audiences at every perform- 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. 
THEATER 
Bat. 3:15. 
AN GL WOMAN of BRONZE” 
is an American prima donna, tells us that she is singing at 
cannot come over as it is necessary that she remain with a 
say they cannot appear. It’s not done that way! Again, 
her of their first meeting one morning in the Bois at sun- 
will carry it out. 
dren of Eastern and Central Europe has elected S. L. Roth- 
largest and most beautiful theater should direct the activi- 
More Novetty ror “Goon Times.” 
which is now in its sixth month, has added to its horse 
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race, its circus interludes, its spectacular ensembles and its 
sensational water scene, a new terpsichorean novelty by 
Mile. Natalie, premiere danseuse, assisted by the charming 
Nash Twins, Alice and Edna. This ballet divertissement is 
introduced by R. H. Burnside in “The Valley of Dreams,” 
and is called “The Rainbow.” A special musical setting has 
been provided by Raymond Hubbell. In addition, Belle 
Story, Nanette Flack and Virginia Futrelle, the trio of 
prima donnas, continue to provide the principal musical 
numbers. 
“Mary Rose.” 

Elliott Schenck, director of the orchestra playing the 
“Mary Rose” music at the Empire, gives us his impression 
of the O'Neill music. 

“Mary Rose, Mary Rose,” 

the mysterious island calls. 
Is it the voice of the grim 
reaper? Is it a summons 
from the land of the here- 
after? Norman O’Neill’s 
music for J. M. Barrie’s 
“Mary Rose” does not an- 
swer. _No clue to the strange disappearances on “the island 
that likes to be visited” is given in the score, save the 
strange recurrence of the above pregnant motive of three 
notes. 
_ Upon this brief motive the entire score of seven numbers 
is built. With consummate skill, and fine musicianship, 
Mr. O'Neill has developed his theme into charming melodic 
phrases. Clothed in ultra modern harmonies, and developed 
by the use of polyphonic devices and structural innovations, 
the score breaks away from the ordinary music of the 
theater, and comes very close to the symphonic field. 

The orchestration is original, and effective, scored for 
Strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, and harp, as well as a piano 
which is utilized in a unique manner. At times this in- 
strument reinforces the basses, at others it gives almost 
the effect of an answering harp; while the peculiar quality 
of its highest notes played sharply in octaves in conjunction 
with the wood winds and harp gives the impression of 
myriads of tinkling bells. 

The introduction of three women’s voices as orchestral 
instruments is an innovation, novel and interesting. Scarcely 
heard at first they swell with the music, creating an at- 
mosphere which fills the hearer with dread. Their weird 
intoning transports us to spheres far, far above the clouds, 
They take us beyond the regions of human ken, Their 
chanting carries us to that land of mystery whither Mary 





; fake } 





mM cuLy Ros’ 


* Rose is drawn by irresistible forces. 


A deep toned organ note adds greatly to the fegling of 
the audience as, at the end of the second act, Mary Rose 
is drawn away by the irresistible “call” of the island, 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the entire 
scene is gruesome and gloomy. On the contrary a tripping 
phrase, on the flute in the introduction to the first act is 
gay and bright representing as it does the almost childlike 
simplicity of Mary Rose as she first appears. Again, the 
prelude to the second act introduces a gently flowing clarinet 
solo which develops into a charming melody played by 
the violins and cellos in octaves. Pastoral in character is 
the third act prelude, which opens with a minor transposi- 
tion of the Mary Rose theme on the flute. 

The entire score might be characterized as exotic, 
sensitive, illusive. Like floating clouds the theme appears 
on the horizon; now to be blown away by a breath, now 
to be developed into a furious battle of the elements. 

It reveals on the one hand a gossamer-like structure of 
the finest woof, multi-colored in its irridescent brilliance ; 
while on the other it takes on a rugged strength the harsh 
dissonances of which contrast sharply with its moments 
of tender pathos. 

The music is saturated with mysticism; it is replete with 
an enchanting spiritual beauty quite its own, which not only 
enhances the dramatic action of the play, but through the 
power of its originality and the skill of its workmanship 
makes a strong appeal to both music lover and critic. 

Notes. 

Here’s another one—“Peggy,” a new musical comedy that 
opened in Atlantic City a week before last. “Peggy” is 
promised for New York in a very few weeks, 

The next play offered by the Theater Guild at the Garrick 
Theater will be “John Hawthorne.” So popular is George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” that the new produc- 
tion is restricted to special matinees during January. 

“Mary, Queen of Scots,” will soon be produced by Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr. John Drinkwater, the author, will arrive 
this month to direct the rehearsals. 

A cablegram was received at the office of Sam H. Harris 
from J. C. Williamson, Inc., that the production of Aaron 
Hoffman's comedy, “Welcome Stranger,” had a most suc- 
cessful opening in Sydney, Australia, This same 
comedy, now playing at the Cohan & Harris Theater 
in this city, has been one of the most popular plays of the 
season, occupying first place over other comedies for a long 
time in the demand tor seats. Before the New York 
season, it ran for months in Chicago, with a splendid 
record. 

William Parsons, musical director for Margaret Anglin, 
who is playing the part of pianist in “The Woman of 
Bronze” at the Frazee Theater, was married recently to 
Edna Summa, a daughter of Dr. Hugo Summa, of St. 
Louis. Mr. Parsons has been associated with Miss Anglin 
for several years. He was assistant conductor to Walter 
Damrosch during Miss Anglin’s performance of Greek 
plays in Berkeley, Cal. Mr. Parsons enjoys a splendid 
position in the musical world. 

“It's Up to You,” a new musical comedy, opened in 
Boston, on Monday, January 3. Judging by the reception 
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aeccerded to it by public and critics alike, it will be a real 
success. The book and lyrics are by Douglas Leavitt and 
Augustin McHugh, while the music by Manuel Klein with 
a few added numbers by John L. McManus, is everything 
that the music of a musical comedy should be and usually 
isn’t. The cast. includes Joseph Santley, Ivy Sawyer and 
Douglas Leavitt, and the production was made by William 
Moore Patch. This is the last work of Manuel Klein, 
who died very shortly after the score was completed, and 
the additional numbers by Mr. McManus were put in to 
finish it. Manuel Klein was known for years as the 
composer of the annual song hits at the Hippodrome and 
the tuneful numbers of this last show of his are really 
worthy of his pen. The most popular song in the score 
seems to be “Every Time I See You, Dear, | Love You 
More and More.” The Boston Traveler said, “Every 
Time I See You, Dear,” is bound to become a second 
“Love Nest” number.” What more could anybody ask? 
The music is published by Witmark & Sons. 

Z May JoHNSON. 
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 COHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
HUDSON 2ST ‘th, ST.—BVENINGS 3:30; MATS. 
THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 


Cast includes OTTO KRUGER and MARION COAKLEY 


> THEATRE, B’'WAY & 43d ST. 
er COHAN BVES. 8:30; MATS. WED. & SAT. 
Greatest mystery of them all 


THE TAVERN 


**What's All the Shootin’ For"’ 











Current New York 
Musical Attractions 




















“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

“Erminie” (Revival with Francis Wilson and DeWolf 
Hopper), Park Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Her Family Tree,” (Nora Bayes presents herself), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Honeydew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (Play by J. M. Barrie, with incidental 
music), Empire Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue, Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 


ter, 

“The Beggar’s Opera” (revival of famous musical 
comedy offered by Arthur Hopkins), Greenwich 
Village Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 

Gray-Lhevinne Capacity House Again 
The report that went in to the Heartcraft Productions 
from Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, was that there was an $1,100 
house for the return engagement of the Gray-Lhevinnes 
in that town. Had it been possible to procure a larger 
auditorium there would have been a much bigger crowd. 

This is the third time these popular artists have given a 

recital at Coeur D’Alene and by 7.30 that evening the 

sign of “standing room only” was in evidence. The con- 

cert given by the Gray-Lhevinnes was even more of a 

treat than any heard before by their warm admirers here 


Exceptional Record for Dohnanyi 


Could anything more emphatically attest to the popularity 
of Erno Dohnanyi in Budapest than the following: 55 
concerts between October 1 and January 24, averaging a 
concert every other day? And this record was only in- 
terrupted by his departure for America on the latter date. 
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Eugenie Simonson 

Eugenie Simonson, daughter of the late Isaac and Fannie 
Simonson, passed away January 14 at 2914 Brodway, New 
York. She was an accomplished pianist, a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Dresden. Saxony, and had also studied 
with Theodor Kullak in Berlin. She was personally 
acquainted with Hans von Bulow and other well known 
musicians. She was a most successful and interesting 
teacher of the piano, keeping up her work until almost the 
last, and was for many years instructor at St. Mary's 
School, East 46th street, New York. She was a woman 
of noble character and a member of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. 


Prof. Borie Piastro 


J. Piastro-Borissoff, the Russian violinist, has just re- 
ceived cable advices from Russia announcing the death of 
his father, a noted musician and pedagogue. Prof. Boris 
Piastro, which was his family name, was sixty-seven years 
of age, and was, like his two sons, J. Piastro-Borissoff 
and Michel Piastro, both of whom are now in the United 
States, a pupil of Auer. He was born in Krimer-Kertch 
in 1853 and died in the same Russian town. 
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MARY 


(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 
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B’way at 47th St. 
Direction 108. L. PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning Jan. 30th 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA * 'icew" 


A Robertson-Cole Production 


STRAND ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 





wee CAPITOL “seusits 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 


g |““GODLESS MEN” 


JAN. 
30th 
An All-Star Cast 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA **"2,8see;., 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 14:30 to 11 P. M, 
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Metropolitan Museum Concert 

The third of the series of concerts by David Mannes and 
his excellent orchestra was given in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art on Saturday evening, January 22 These 
concerts, donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., are proving 
far more valuable and beneficial to thousands than the most 
sanguine expectations foretold. At the first concert of the 
season on January 9, the attendance was over 6,000; at the 
second concert on January 15 it reached a total of 8,017, 
and at this concert, on January 22, the attendance was said 
to be 10,000. First and foremost, Mr. Mannes is entitled to 
credit for his share of the work in building up a new gen 
eration of music lovers. He employs extraordinary care 
in the arrangement of his programs which are chiefly of an 
educational order. His success is apparent in the enthusi 
asm shown, as well as in the increased attendance at every 
concert, which if continued will make even this vast audi 
torium inadequate to accommodate all anxious to attend 
The program, which was beautifully rendered, contained the 
triumphant entry from the “Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark ; 
largo and allegro con fuoco from “New World” symphony, 
Dvorak; “Traumerei,’” Schumann; “Moment Musicale,” 
Schubert; overture “Leonore’ No. 3, Beethoven; three 
dances by Berlioz, Arioso (for strings), Bach; “Spring 
Song,” Mendelssohn; excerpts from “Faust,” Gounod, and 
introduction and finale from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner. 














A Symphony Conductor 


with ten years’ baton experience in America 
and Europe is open for an engagement for 
next season. 

Write for particulars to “E,” care of 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


























OPPORTUNITIES 





ORGANISTS—SINGERS—READERS— 
All musicians interested in Church or 
Concert Work register Newark Conser- 


musicians or teachers. Call or phone, 
“Skyland Studios,” Columbus 1307. The 
Chatsworth, 72d St. and Riverside Drive. 


New York City. 


For further information address “GN., 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 


e FURNISHED STUDIO to sublet part 
time for teaching or practice, in Beaux 
Arts Building, 80 West Fortieth Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8165. 





vatory Musical Bureau. No registration 
fee. 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





FOR RENT—Beautiful Large Studio, by sons. Address “D. G.,” care of Musical 


the day or hour—reasonable rates—excel- 


FRENCH—Vocal teacher would like to 





lent acoustics—northern and _ southern 


TENOR who has sung all the standard 
Oratorios would like a first class church 


MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 





VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST 


exchange vocal lessons for French les: position in New York. Salary not less for singers and instrumentalists «nts 
: . . than $1,000. Voice of fine quality and a more work. Recommended by prom” ut 
Courier, 437 Fifth Ave. New York City. good reader. Address “A. Z.,” care of artists. Edna V. Horton, 420 \Vest 
121st Street, Ap’t. 63. Tel. 4660 Morn 


exposure, commanding view of Hudson 
River and Riverside Drive. Singers, 





FOR SALE—Fine old Italian violin (gen- 
uine Guadagnini), in very good condition. 





York City. 





ingside. 
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(Continued from page 16.) 
stirred his listeners, as usual, to tremendous en- 
Nor would the throng disperse until he had 
played the hackneyed prelude in C sharp minor, What 
joy it brings to the hearts of .the flappers who have 
streamed from Suburbia to hear it. played by the towering 


aspect, 
thusiasm. 


Slav himself! Perhaps Mr. Rachmaninoff, weary as he 
must be of the insistent demand fer this early creature 
of his genius, finds compensation in the deep sigh of 


ecstatic pleasure, in the triumphant and expectant nodding, 
and in the storm of applause that invariably greets those 
first ominous chords. It is an open question whether all 
this carrying-on is more annoying to the comparatively 
detached aesthatic than the reaction of the irreverent low- 
brows to the opening theme: startled surprise, followed 
by an announcement to their less erudite neighbors that 
“This here prelude sounds like ‘That Russian Rag’!” 
Seeks Ain or Music 
Conservatory of Music, founded and 
directed by Agide Jacchia, the admirable conductor of the 
Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts, is soliciting the support 
of wealthy music-lovers to subsidize the musical education 
of children of talent who are financially handicapped. Ulti- 
mately, this conservatory hopes to be regarded as a more 
or less public institution where conscientious music students 
may develop their creative abilities without fear that their 
work will be suddenly interrupted by economic insecurity. 
Mr. Jacchia’s ideals are sound and thoroughly worthy of 
support. Here, indeed, is a project which should engage 
the interest of the Juilliard foundation. Mr. Jacchia has 
sent the following appeal to a number of people who are in 
a position to help him realize his aims: 


Boston CONSERVATORY JENEFACTORS. 


The new Boston 


when you have marvelled at the masterly compositions 
and playing of Rachmaninoff, or when you have been transported 
by a finished rendering of Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” have 
wondered why it is that so few performers that you hear, 


At times 


you not 


so few composers whose, works are on the program have names -one 
can pronounce? Why is it that America has produced so few 
real artists and that it was even left for a stranger to interpret 
her national spirit in “The New World Symphony?” Yet a 
country’s greatness is measured by the great men it produces 
Wherever the mind can understand and the heart respond, all 


tongues will pay a lasting homage to such men as 
Verdi, Wagner: and not only the men them 


peomes of all 
but the countries they represent are given 


lomer, Shakespeare, 
selves are thus extolled, 
immortal glory 


Many patriotic Americans, doubtless, appreciating this, have 
wished that this country, too, might produce great names in music 
which would become as glorious a heritage to future 


and art, 
generations as the Washington and Lincoln To achieve 


names of 
musica! instruction must be 


this, the doors of opportunit: for free 

flung open, as they are in European countries, Great musicians 
seldom come from wealthy homes, which is, perhaps, God's law 
of compensation It is my ultimate ambition so to stimulate a 
general interest in this art that real musical training will be for 


everyone as free and natural as music, itself. 

With this ideal in mind, I have started the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, where instructors of my own selection are giving courses 
under the European system, and through their co-operation, have 
made it possible for five per cent. of the students at present enrolled 
to receive free tuition { am doing all I possibly can, in devoting 
my time and energy to further this ideal, with no thought of per 
sonal emolument But there is much more to be done, for which 
I earnestly entreat your help. Will you, as a Christmas gift to some 
latent America, and to art, make some contribution, in 
any amount, Conservatory’s Free Scholarship Fund? How 


THEODORE VOCAL COACH 


SCHROEDER t= srs. 
SUMMY’S CORNER 


7934 Back Bay 
ANTHEMS 


genius, to 
to the 

















For Easter Service we recommend several 


that are brilliant, and yet not difficult. 

NOW IS CHRIST RISEN FROM THE DEAD 
| by John A. West. Summy’s Octavo Ed. No. 

| AS {T BECAN TO DAWN 

} Bochau. No. 1171 


1113 


by Chas 








attention to a new arrangement of 


THE PALMS (Faure) 
William Lester for Baritone 


We also call 


Arranged by or Contralto Solo 


with Chorus of Mixed voices and organ accompaniment. 


| 

| 

| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
| 64 E. VAN BUREN. ST., CHICAGO 

56 W. 45th St., New York City 





Eastern Agency, Harold Flammer 
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much sweeter all music would sound to you hereafter and what 
happiness might some day yours if you were the means of 
discovering for America a Liszt, a Paganini, a Debussy, or a 
Patti! 
Very sincerely youre 
(Signed) Acipe Jaccuta, 
. Director. 


Aw Earnest Pea ror Civic Musica SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following article recently appeared in the Boston 


Herald and is apropos of the worthy project of Agide 

Jacchia: 

To the Editor of the Herald: a : 
Boston is producing fine composers, musicians and singers. This 


is as it should be, when the awakening of national musical conscious 
ness, more and more discernible in our country, is taken into con 
sideration 

However, a certain resident of Boston who understands these mat- 
ters by life-long experience thinks that the present activity in Bos- 
ton is not sufficient. He points out that numberless cities of Europe 
each bring forth a greater quantity and a finer quality of. musical 
genius year by year. Taking-the question to heart, he firmly be- 
lieves that there is as much potential talent in Boston as in any 
foreign city of its size you might name, and he has a plausible 
plan to bring this talent to light. 

His name is Agide Jacchia, 
Society, and the summer “Pops; 
servatory of Music. 

The crux of the matter, as Mr. Jacchia sees it, 
musical history, that musical genius springs, in an 
percentage of cases, from the poor Gluck, Haydn, 
Schubert, Brahms, Rossini, Verdi—the list is 


of the Cecilia 


conductor of opera, 
ts Boston Con- 


also director of the 


is the divine law, 


so evident in 
overwhelming 
Mozart, Beethoven, 
much longer 

In Europe this axiom is 
there are to be found there 
which systematically cultivate 


is acted upon. Hence 
innumerable free musical conservatories 
talent in those who could not pay 
and would otherwise remain artisans or what not. These public 
institutions, maintained by governments or by municipalities, dot 
the whole continent. Their need is as much taken for granted as 
the need for general public schools, They afford to us successful 
working models, and hugely might we profit by their example 
typical conservaory will enroll a limited number, say 300, at 
the earliest school age. The pupils will here receive their entire 


realized—and it 


education—adequate tuition on general subjects, and a_ prolonged, 
specialized training in music, the most difficult of all the arts, 
which admits of no less. The standard is high—only exceptional 


If this exemplary conservatory can gradu- 
ate each year, besides a number of good average professional musi- 
one or two per cent. which are actual geniuses—then it may 
considered a boon to town or country. 
where, the expense of a musical education is prohibi- 
tive, the odds are heavily aanins such talent ever finding the light 
of their God-given vocation, Jacchia quotes another proverb: 
‘A country’s greatness is ee by the great men it produces.” 
He has identified himself with America, and he stanchly maintains 
his belief that our people can achieve great things musically. He 
aspires to see this long-sighted’ and time-tried scheme of intensive 
musical cultivation generally adopted in America, He is anxious, at 
first on a small scale, to prove its feasibility and its value. With a 
moderate city or state appropriation, he is ready to make his school 
a free public musical conservatory, unencumbered by rich dilettante 
and dabblers bent upon turning forth virtuosi of the first calibre. 
Boston, A. B. C. 


RoyaL DapMuNn Makes Favoras_e IMPRESSION. 


ability survives its rigor, 


cians, 
well be 
In America, 


baritone, was heard in one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the season, Friday evening, January 
14, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Dadmun’s interesting and well- 
varied program furnished an exacting test of his abilities, 
and he proved equal to it. In detail the list was as fol- 
lows: Sommi Dei (Radamisto -1720), and Dove Sei Amato 
Bene (1725), Handel; Invocazione Di Orfeo (1560- 1625) , 
Jacopo Peri; Sunday, ‘and “With Broadsword and Spear,” 
Brahms; “A Vision,” Grieg “Hunger Song,” Cui; “Song 
of the Flea” (Goethe's “Faust’ "), Moussorgsky; “Le 
Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc; “Musette Du XVII 
Siecle,” Old French folk song; “Psyche and La Chanson 
des Blondes,” Paladilhe; “Trade Winds” and “Port of 
Many Ships,” from “Salt Water Ballads,” by John Mase- 
field and Frederick Keel; “By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” 
Charles T. Griffes; “Twenty-Eighteen,” traditional air, 
arranged by Deems Taylor; “Tears,” A. Walter 
Kramer; “Trav'lin to de Grave,” Negro Spiritual, ar- 
ranged by William Reddick. Harrison Potter, pianist, who 
is a member of the faculty at the Fox-Buonafnici School, 
was an admirable accompanist and a splendid aid in the 
interpretation of this program. 

Mr. Dadmun’s singing revealed a warm resonant voice, 
which he controlled with skifl, excellent enunciation, mu- 
sicianship of high order, and widely ranging interpretative 
power with music and verse. Although the outstanding 
feature of the recital was his extraordinary portrayal of 
the vividly tragic “Hunger Song” of Cui and the ironic 
comedy of Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,’ his singing 
of other songs, nofably Dupare’s exquisite piece, and 
Griffe’s music of beautiful pathos will not soon be for- 
gotten. There is apparently nothing studied or deliberate 
in Mr. Dadmun’s singing. His work is charged with in- 
fectious zeal. Indeed, few singers of recent years have 
won such hearty, spontaneous response from an audience 


Royal Dadmun, 


January 27, 1921 

















AGIDE. JACCHIA, 
Founder and director of the new Boston Conservatory of 
Music and conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pop” 
concerts. 


in this city. It is to be hoped that Mr. Dadmun will be 
heard here again before the end of the season. 
Louise Foro AND Hernricuh GepHarp Hearp 1n Concert, 
Louise Ford, soprano, and Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 
divided the program of the first in a new series of after- 
noon concerts at Hotel Vendome, January 17, under the 
direction of Miss Terry. Mrs. Ford sang French songs 
and pieces by Brahms, Schubert, Handel and Goldmark. 
Mr. Gebhard was heard in numbers from Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff,. Debussy, Scott and Strauss. 


Artuur Hapiey Soroist With Perorte’s SyMPHONY. 
Arthur Hadley, first cellist of the People’s Symphony 


Orchestra, was the soloist at its tenth concert, Sunday 
afternoon, January 16, in Convention Hall. He played 
Popper’s “Hungarian Rhapsody.” The remainder of the 


program comprised Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala,” Wil- 
helmj’s arrangement of Bach’s air for the G string, and 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony. ai, ox 





Stover and Rubinstein at Benefit 


On Sunday afternoon, January 23, Helen Stover, the 
well known soprano, and Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, ap- 
peared at the Hippodrome at a benefit concert given in aid 
of the United Odd Fellows’ Orphan Asylum. Miss Stover, 
the possessor of a beautiful voice, delighted the large gath- 
ering with Mana-Zucca’s popular “Spring Came With 
You,” “Little Gray Blue Dove” (Faar), “De Ol’ Ark’s 
a-Moverin’”(Guion), and “We Two” (Kramer). Mr. 
Rubinstein also scored with a Chopin nocturne and polo- 
naise, a Dohnanyi rhapsody, and numbers by Liszt. A male 
chorus from the United Odd Fellows assisted. 


Sturkow-Ryder at American Musicians’ 
Festival 
Mme, Sturkow-Ryder has signed a contract to appear at 


the American Musicians’ Festival to be held in Buffalo 
from October 5 to 12. She will appear on the 6th. 


Gotthelf on Tour with Anna Case 
That very competent young accompanist, Claude Gott- 
helf, has just begun a concert tour with Anna Case, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, which will extend as 
far west as the Pacific Coast. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 1oth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have eve er played. 

= is so exqui: ety beautiful in tone and 

so unquestionably superior, that 1 an = edly 
unde erstand why the Autopiano leads in “the player 
piano world, 
Sincerely, 


“i amie nn. 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 
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